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PREFACE. 


FOUKTH  EDITION. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  Fourth  Edition  of  this 
work,  the  changes  have  perhaps  not  been  so  great  as 
those  in  the  third ;  yet  the  labor  has  involved  a  great 
deal  of  care  and  attention. 

There  has  seemed  no  reason  for  changing  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  work.  The  aim  from  the  beginning 
has  been  to  present  the  subjects  embraced  in  such  an 
order  as  will  best  serve  the  interest  of  the  student, 
for  whom  the  work  is  primarily  intended. 

It  has  been  in  many  instances  a  somewhat  difficult 
task  to  decide  as  to  the  rejection  of  some  methods, 
instruments  and  appliances.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  determine  upon  the  merits  of  the  new  as  compared 
with  the  old  and  tried.  Caution  and  perhaps  wisdom 
dictates  that  those  things  that  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  approved,  should  not  be  hastily  thrown 
aside  for  those  of  recent  production,  without  good 
evidence  of  improvement. 
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Within  the  last  five  years  quite  as  large  a  number 
of  new  appliances  and  instruments  have  been  brought 
forth,  as  in  any  equal  period  before,  but  it  yet  remains 
to  be  proven  how  many  of  them  are  better  than  those 
in  use  up  to  that  time.  A  few  doubtless  are,  and  the 
aim  has  been  to  include  all  these  in  the  present 
edition.  Quite  a  number  of  instruments  and  appli- 
ances that  have  been  manifestly  superseded,  have 
been  dropped  from  the  work,  and  only  those  retained 
that  are  valuable  and  efficient. 

Cincinnati,  Novtmber,  1882. 


PREFACE. 


THIKD  EDITION, 


So  great  have  been  the  changes,  in  almost  every 
branch  of  Dental  Practice,  since  the  publication  of 
the  second  edition  of  this  work,  that  the  labor  in- 
volved in  the  preparation  of  a  new  one  has  been  little 
less  than  the  writing  of  an  entirely  new  work. 

During  the  last  few  years  many  new  instruments, 
appliances  and  modes  of  practice,  have  been  intro- 
duced, that  have  proved  very  valuable,  and  are  in 
use  by  the  profession,  superseding  in  many  cases 
others  less  efficient,  while  others,  again,  have  become 
wholly  obsolete  or  comparatively  worthless.  It  has 
therefore  become  necessary  to  omit  many  illustrations 
with  descriptions  of  them,  but  so  many  more  have 
been  added  that  are  now  regarded  as  desirable  and  of 
great  practical  value,  as  to  greatly  increase  the  whole 
number. 

The  general  scope  and  plan  of  the  work  has  not 
been  changed,  or  any  material  modification  made, 
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except  adapting  it  more  fully  to  the  present  advanced 
state  of  the  science.  An  Appendix  has  been  added, 
presenting  some  subjects  more  fiiUy  than  could  be 
satisfactorily  done  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

The  author,  in  conclusion,  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  the  hope  that  this  edition  will  be  as  favor- 
ably received  as  the  previous  ones,  and  prove  in- 
strumental in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the 
profession. 

Cincinnati,  January^  1877. 


PREFACE. 


SECOND   EDITION. 


The  preparation  of  the  present  edition  of  this  work 
has  been  attended  with  more  labor  and  effort  than 
the  author  had  anticipated. 

The  first  edition,  at  the  time  of  its  writing,  was 
designed  to  embody  and  present  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  profession  in  the  operative  depart- 
ment, in  its  highest  attainment. 

Since  that  time,  however,  so  great  have  been  the 
changes  in  many  points  of  practice  and  application 
of  principles,  that  those  given  as  the  best,  nine  years 
ago,  are  superseded  by  others  and  out  of  use ;  so  that 
in  many  particulars  the  labor  has  been  almost  equal 
to  the  preparation  of  new  matter. 

The  object  in  this,  as  in  the  former  edition,  has 
been  to  bring  the  work  up  to  the  present  status  of  the 
profession ;  and  though  it  has  been  accomplished 
with  many  misgivings  and  consciousness  of  defects, 
the  author  is  not  without  hope  that  it  may  be  of  value 
to  those  preparing  to  enter  the  profession,  if  not  to 
those  already  in  it. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Introductory  to  the  following  treatise,  some  con- 
sideration of  those  conditions  and  diseases  of  the  teeth 
which  require  the  aid  of  the  dental  surgeon  seems 
appropriate.  To  refer,  however,  to  all  of  these,  or  to 
remark  at  length  upon  any  of  them,  is  not  consistent 
with  the  design  of  this  work,  or  necessary  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  subjects  proposed.  Only  thoge 
affections  which  pertain  to  the  teeth  directly,  and  the 
contiguous  parts,  will  here  be  considered ;  and  the 
latter  only  so  far,  in  the  main,  as  surgical  treatment 
is  concerned.  Nor  will  the  pathology  of  contiguous 
parts  be  introduced ;  for  the  treatment  of  these  being 
mainly  therapeutic,  rather  than  surgical,  would  in- 
volve a  discussion  of  questions  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  volume.  Indeed,  it  is  proposed  merely 
to  speak  of  those  affections  of  the  teeth  which  gener- 
ally suggest  surgical  remedies,  and  which  are  impli- 
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cated  more  or  less  in  the  operations  described  in  the 
following  pages ;  and  first,  of 

Deposits. 

In  this  term  (ire  included  those  calcareous  forma- 
tions commonly  called  tarfar,  a  certain  coloring  mat- 
ter denominated  'jreen  or  brown  stain,  and  such  other 
impiiritieH  on  the  teeth  as  result  from  neglect,  the 
use  of  tobacco,  and  like  causes.    The  word 

Tartar 

.  implies  all  calcareous  deposits  upon  the  teeth.  Of 
this  substance  there  are  several  varieties,  the  more 
obvious  of  which  have  resfwct  to  color,  composition, 
and  consistence.  In  color,  there  are  all  shades, 
fj-ora  a  while,  witli  alight  yellow  tint,  to  a  jet  black ; 
and  in  consistence,  all  degrees,  from  a  thick,  gummy 
mucus  to  nearly  the  density  of  the  dentine  itself  The 
color  will,  in  most  cases,  be  indicative  of  the  density, 
the  lightest  shade  corresponding  with  the  softest,  and 
the  darkest  with  the  hardest  consistence ;  there  will, 
however,  be  found  some  variation  in  this  respect. 
The  tenacity  to  the  teeth  is  also  in  proportion  to  the 
density,  the  dense  and  dark  adhering  most  firmly. 
The  character  of  the  surface  of  tlic  tooth  upon  wliich 
the  deposit  is  made  somewhat  modilies  the  firmness 
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^attachment.     The  density  of  the  deposit,  too,  is 
Iberally  iudicative  of  the  rapidity  of  its  formation, 
;ng  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  this. 
All  the  varieties  of  tartar  are  composed  largely  of 
same  materials ;    though  the    proportions   vary 
I  in  difl'erent  cases — phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
Time,  fibrin,  fat,  and  animal  matter,  being  contained 
in  tiiem  all.     The  fact  that  some  varieties  are  soluble 
in  acids,  and  others  not,  has  been  adduced  to  prove 
that  they  are  entirely  different  in  their  composition. 
This,  however,  is  accounted  for  on  another  hypothesis : 
J  softer  varieties  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  so  pro- 
ted  by  the  fat  and  the  animal  matter  that,  under 
tenary  circumstances,  acid  cannot  come  in  contact 
Ith  it ;  but  the  dense  varieties  are  very  soluble,  he- 
;  the  acid  readily  comes  in  contact  with  the  eal- 
iOHs  material. 

t  Origin, — The  calcareous  constituents  of  tartar 
S  brought  into  the  mouth  in  a  state  of  solution  in 
!  saliva,  being  secreted  from  the  blood  with  that 
Bd ;  while  fats  and  other  animal  matter  are  accu- 
plated  from  food,  waste  from  the  surface  of  the  mu- 
nis membrane,  and  other  residual  matter  from  the 
[cus,  and  perhaps  the  saliva  as  well, 
riiia  calcareous  material,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
fsphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  is  precipitated  from 
(  saliva  hy  the  presence,  iuHucnce,  and  operation 
leveral  agencies. 
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The  saliva,  imniedintely  after  passing  from  the 
[  ducts  iiito  the  mouth,  undergoes  a.  change  by  nbsorp- 
r  tion  of  oxygen ;  intermingling  with  mucus  and  va- 
[  rious  foreign  matters  in  the  oral  cavity,  and  variations 
i  of  temperature,  that  greatly  diminish  its  solvent  power 
I  for  the  earthy  salts  referred  to.  Precipitatioji  non- 
takes  place,  and  lodgment  is  made  upon  the  mostsus- 
f  ceptible  body  and  point  presented. 

Normal  saliva  always  holds  in  solution  more  or  les« 

I  of  this  material ;  and  sometimes  the  agencies  above 

referred  to  are  not  suflicient  to  reduce  its  solvent 

power  to  the  point  of  precipitation,  or  letting  go  the 

I  material  held  in  solution.     It  is  very  probable  that  in 

Bome  ca-ses  the  saliva,  very  soon  after  lieing  projected 

into  the  mouth,  undergoes  change,  independent  of 

I  the  causes  of  which  mention    has  been  made,  quite 

L  sufficient  to  permit  precipitation  of  the  salts  of  lime 

it  contains. 

Persons  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  or  a  tendency 
I  toward  it,  with  muscles  of  a  soft,  flabby  te.\tnre,  hair 
I  light,  teeth  of  a  rather  inferior  quality,  and  a  five  How 
of  saliva,  are  most  subject  to  the  accnmulalion  of 
tartar;  yet  there  are  conditions  of  almost  all  consti- 
tutions in  which  it  is  freely  formed.  That  it  is  pre- 
cipitated from  the  saliva  is  a  fact  so  easily  demon- 
strated and  so  generally  admitted  that  it  need  not 
bere  Iwwmsidereti. 

Jhitita  a/  liejMmt. — The   jioints  nt  which  salivary 
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culculus  is  deposited  in  the  greatest  quantities  upon 
the  teetli  are  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  orifices  of  the  sali- 
vary ducts ;  and  hence  it  is  found  most  abundant  on 
the  lingual  surfaces  of  the  inferior  anterior  teeth,  and 
on  the  buccal  surfaces  of  tlie  superior  molars.  Fre- 
quently, also,  it  collects  in  considerable  quantities 
upon  the  external  surfaces  of  the  inferior  front  teeth. 
The  points  to  which  it  most  readily  attaches  are  at 
the  necks  of  the  teeth,  immediately  beneath  the  free 
margin  of  the  gum,  and  at  the  termination  of  the 
enamel  where  it  is  thickest.  A  nucleus  once  formed, 
it  encroHches  upon  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  if  no  means 
are  employed  to  prevent  its  lodgment,  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  condition  of  tlie  saliva  and  the  changes 
to  which  it  is  subjectj  and  the  amount  of  calcareous 
material  in  it. 

It  is  deposited  firKt  and  most  abundantly  on  the 
necks  of  the  teeth,  because  here  the  saliva  first  comes 
in  contact  with  these  organs,  and  here  remains  for 
the  longest  periods  and  in  the  largest  quantities.  That 
it  is  precipitated  very  soon  after  the  saliva  enters  the 
moutli,  is  evident  from  tlie  fact  that  it  ia  found  col- 
lected upon  the  superior  molars,  just  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  Steno,  where  the  saliva 
cannot  be  retained  for  any  considerable  time,  by 
reason  of  the  position,  but  must  very  soon  pass  along 
upon  the  surfaces  of  the  contiguous  teeth,  on  which 
it  is  generally  found  deposited  in  inucli  smaller  quan- 
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titipfi.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  saliva  sometimes, 
either  from  being  surcharged  with  the  calcareous  ma- 
terial, or  from  weakness  of  solvent  power,  that  pre- 
cipitation takes  place  ijefore  discharge  of  the  saliva 
from  the  ducts;  and  so  masses  of  the  solid  sub- 
stance have  been  found  in  the  duct  passages,  and 
few  instancea  have  been  found  imbedded  in 
Jthe  salivary  glands.  Tumors  are  thus  sometimes 
found  that  seem  involved  in  great  obscurity,  and 
Wcasion  intense  and  prolonged  suffering. 

Its  Effffts. — It  exercises  no  directly  injurious  in- 
fluence upon   the  substance  of  the  teeth,   but  it    is 
highly  prejudicial  to  the   parts  immediately  in  con- 
nection with  them,  and  upon  which  they  depend  for 
lUpport.     It  encroaches  upon  tlie  gums  and  alveoli, 
find  causes   absorption  of    these  important    tissues ; 
1  afi  they  become  destroyed,  its  encroachments  are 
fcontinued  and   accelerated.      In  some  constitutions 
Ithis  procesu  goea  on  with  little  or  no  annoyance  to 
Itlie  patient,  while  in  others,  irritation,  inflammntion, 
land  even  suppuration  of  the  gums  occur;  and  thus 
ihoir  destruction  is  effected  in  a  twofold  manner.    This 
irritation  and  intlammation  may  extend  to  the  mu- 
s  membrane,  and  involve  all  the  adjacent  parts. 
iThe    dental  periosteum  will    usually  become  impli- 
Icated;  in-rioNtitis  will  cuMiie,  and  often  suppuration, 
t,4hu8  breaking  up  the  attiwhments  of  the  teeth  oven 
I  before  the  surroundings  are  removed.     The  alveolus, 
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too,  becomes  diseased,  and  in  some  instances  its 
death  and  exfoliation  result.  Salivary  calculus, 
however,  never  induces  caries  of  the  teeth,  nor  even 
favors  it,  except  by  inducing  disease  in  tlie  surround- 
ing partfl.  On  the  contrary,  we  frequently  meet  with 
instances  of  decay  entirely  arrested  and  deposit  of 
tartar  in  the  cavity. 

Persons  of  all  ages  are  subject  to  this  affection; 
those  past  middle  life  being  most  so,  and  those  ad- 
vanced in  years  sometimes  having  teeth  nearly  cov- 
ered with  tartar,  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
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ilhiatration.  OccaHionally,  to  such  an  extent  do  the 
roots  become  invested  with  it  that  the  teeth  drop 
from  the  sockets.  There  are  some  constitutions 
whoHe  diathesis  is  favorable  to  a  deposition  of  sali- 
vary calculus  through  life.  Others,  again,  will  be 
entirely  exempt  from  it  till  some  peculiar  constitu- 
tional change  intervenes,  when  it  will  begin  to  be 
rapidly  produced. 

Method  of  Removing  it. — The  removal  of  salivary 
calculus  is  an  operation  that  does  not  involve  a  great 
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ftinount  of  skill,  but,  with  suitable  ap- 
pliances, is  easily  performed.  There  are 
two  methods  of  eflectiiig  it;  the  one.  that 
of  scaling  and  scraping,  and  the  other, 
that  of  decomposing  the  deposit  hy  the 
application  of  an  acid.  The  former  is 
always  to  be  preferred  ;  for,  in  the  latter, 
the  chemical  action  of  the  acid  may  not 
stop  with  decomposition  of  the  dei>osit, 
but  by  the  same  affinity,  and  nearly  an 
readily,  attacks  the  tooth  itself.  For  the 
removal  of  tartar  instruments  of  various 
forms  and  curves  will  be  necessnry, 
adapted  and  adjusted  to  the  various 
shapes  and  situations  of  the  surfaces  to 
be  operated  upon.  The  most  common 
forms  are  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ing figure.  The  blade  of  the  instrument 
should  be  applied  at  a  slightly  obtuse 
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angle  with  the  surface  of  the  tooth,  juat  beyood  the 
edge  of  the  deposit  next  to  or  beneath  the  gum,  and 
thus  passed  under  the  tnrtar,  scaling  It  oif  to  the 
point  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  cut  or  abrade  the 
enamel.  Depoaits  of  this  substance  on  proximate 
surfaces  of  the  teeth  are  to  be  carefully  observed, 
and  removed  with  Instruments  of  attenuated  btadeK. 
When  the  thick  incrustfttlons  have  been  thus  re- 
moved, the  surface  should  then  be  gently  scraped, 
so  as  entirely  to  clean  off  all  remaining  portions, 
and  afterward  thoroughly  polished  with  fine  pumice, 
Arkansas,  or  rotten-stone,  and  finished  by  burnish- 
ing. During  the  operation  frequent  employment  of 
the  brush  with  water  will  be  requiredj  to  cleanse  the 
mouth  of  the  detached  material  and  the  increased 
secretions ;  and,  in  generul,  the  completion  of  the 
process  will  occupy  more  than  one  sitting.  Since 
this  deposit  often  extends  beneath  the  free  margin 
of  the  gum,  much  care  is  necessary  to  see  that  it  is 
all  removed. 

Green  Tartar. 


This  deposit  has  been  so  referred  to  by  writers,  as 
to  convey  the  impression  that  it  is  of  the  same  gen- 
eric character  as  salivary  calculus.  Such  a  misap- 
prehension is  hardly  pardonable.  The  teeth  of  young 
persons  only  are  subject  to  this  nflection,  it  being 
often  found  on  thos«  oi  children  three  or  four  years 
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old ;  appears  on  tite  iabial  surfaoefl  of  the  superior 
front  teeth,  and  in  largest  quantity  near  the  mar- 
gin of  the  gum.  It  is  seldom  seen  on  the  inferior 
teeth,  and  only  on  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  su- 
perior. The  color  of  this  deposit  varies  from  a  light 
brown  to  very  dark,  inclining  to  green.  Wherever 
present,  the  piirraces  of  the  teeth  are  abraded,  and 
when  it  is  of  long  standing,  the  entire  enamel  be- 
neath it  is  destroyed,  and  the  dentine  is  gradually 
involved  in  t!ie  dissolution.  This  effect  upon  the 
toeth  is  not  produced  by  the  coloring  matter  observed 
upon  them,  hut  by  an  acid  in  combination  with  this 
mati'rial  before  it  is  deposited.  The  stain  is  a  pre- 
cipitate from  this  compound,  and  the  acid,  leaving 
this,  combines  with  the  calcareous  ingredients  of  the 
teeth,  to  their  detriment  as  above;  but  the  precipi- 
tate ie  entirely  innocent,  so  far  as  decomposition  of 
ihe  teeth  is  concerned. 
Ih  OrU/tii. — Green  tartar,  or  Btain,  doubtless  has 
!  origin  in  the  mucus,  when  this  is  in  a  particularly 
loid  condition.  That  it  does  not  proceed  from  the 
Rliva  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  never  found 
!  there  is  a  fi-ee  flow  of  saliva,  or  where  it  has 
!  acceas;  but  the  point  of  its  deposit  is  where  the 
liva  is  less  frequently  present,  being  most  abun- 
nt  in  caws  in  which  there  is  n  large  R'lative 
mount  of  mucurt,  and  this  in  a  very  acid  condition. 
lut  the  query  miglit  arise  here,  if  the  mucus  of  the 
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inoutli  were  wholly  in  that  condition,  why  would  not 
the  teeth  suffer  from  it  elsewhere?  Because,  on  the 
masticating  surfaces  of  the  teeth  the  friction  of  the 
food  will  prevent  it,  and  on  the  inner  surfaces  the 
friction  of  the  tongue;  besides,  wherever  there  is  a 
free  flow  of  saliva,  this  will  have  a  counteracting  ef- 
fect. Decay  goea  on  very  rapidly,  after  it  has  once 
commenced,  upon  teeth  affected  by  this  deposit. 

There  are  points  of  dissimilarity  between  this 
gree7i  pigment  or  statu  and  salivary  calculus,  that  it 
may  be  well  to  notice.  The  latter  is  from  the  saliva; 
the  former  from  the  mucus  ;  and  hence  the  one  exists 
where  there  is  an  abundant  How  of  saliva,  and  the 
other  where  the  relative  quantity  of  this  is  small. 
The  calculus  is  deposited  when  the  saliva  is  in  an 
alkaline  condition  ;  the  stain,  when  the  mucus  is  very 
acid.  The  former  is  deposited  in  large  quantities 
and  thick  incrustations,  and  upon  the  surfaces  of  the 
teeth,  and  is  easily  removed  without  detriment  to 
their  Buhstanct-' ;  whereas  the  latter  is  a  thin  film, 
barely  sufficient  to  stain  the  surface,  and  yet  it 
erodes  the  enamel,  and  cannot  he  removed  without 
detaching  some  portion  of  the  latter.  The  one  seems 
rather  preventive  of  caries,  which  does  not  occur 
beneath  it;  but  the  other  is  highly  promotive  of 
decay.  With  these  marked  features  of  difference,  it 
is  surprising  that  the  two  should  ever  have  been 
coofounded,  since  it  is  so  important  that  the  distiuc- 
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tive  character  of  each  be  understood,  in  order  to  its 
correct  treatment. 

Treatment. — In  order  to  a  perfect  and  final  remedy 
for  green  stain,  systemic  treatment  must  be  combined 
with  the  operative  and  topical ;  but  only  the  latter 
will  be  here  described,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
removal  of  the  deposit,  and  the  rendering  of  the 
eroded  surface  smooth  and  polished.  There  are  two 
or  three  methods  of  accomplishing  this  object.  When 
the  erosion  is  bvit  slight,  it  can  be  effected  with 
Ilindostan  or  Arkansas-stone,  or  pulverized  pumice 
and  water,  applied  with  a  wooden  polisher  of  the 
proper  form  till  the  stain  disappears,  and  then  polish 
with  rotten-stone.  But  when  the  erosion  is  too 
extensive  to  be  thus  reduced,  it  must  be  cut  down 
with  a  corundum  wheel  or  cone,  and  then  finished 
with  stone  as  before.  And  when  the  erosion  is 
extreme,  a  cutting-in.-itrument  may  properly  precede 
the  corundum. 


Irbegularitt. 


By  tliis  term  is  implied  those  variations  from  a 
beautiful  and  natural  position  in  which  the  teeth  are 
BO  frequently  found.  The  principal  cause  of  irregu- 
larity is  a  disproportion  between  the  size  of  the  arch 
and  the  npacc  required  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
teeth.  When  this  disproportion  exists,  the  teeth 
which  are  6rst  erupted  usually  occupy  very  nearly 
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their  proper  position ;  but  those  which  cotiie  after- 
ward are  more  or  lesa  disarranged,  in  proportion  to 
the  pre-occupation  of  the  space.  There  are  cases  in 
which  the  roots  of  the  temporary  teetli  are  not 
absorbed,  and  the  permanent  teeth  are  erupted  out  of 
their  true  position,  even  when  there  is  room  enough 
for  them  were  the  former  removed.  Irregularity  \» 
mainly  confined  to  the  ten  anterior  teeth  of  each 
jaw,  and  usually  to  the  six  front  teeth,  and  consists 
in  either  an  inward  or  an  outward  inclination,  and 
in  some  instances  both.  Sometimes  the  incisors  are 
turned  in  the  socket,  so  that  the  edge  stands  at  a 
very  considerable  angle  with  the  proper  position. 

The  upper  teeth  are  oftcner  materially  disarranged 
than  the  lower,  though  the  latter  frequently  exhibit 
Borne  irregularity,  in  conpequence  of  a  crowded  con- 
dition. Tlie  teeth  most  liable  to  be  out  of  position 
are  the  cuspidate.  These,  of  the  permanent  teeth, 
are  the  last  in  their  eruption  ;  and  it  often  occurs  that 
the  areh  is  previously  well-nigh  occupied,  in  which 
case  they  are  thrown  outward.  When  there  is  any 
irregularity  of  the  bicuspids,  it  is  usually  that  of 
AU  inward  inclination,  though  they  are  sometimes 
turned  upon  their  axes.  The  fii-st  and  second  molars 
are  very  seldom  out  of  proper  position.  The  third 
molars,  for  want  of  room,  are  sometimes  thrown  out 
toward  the  cheek,  or  tip  forward,  and  come  in  con- 
tnct    with    the  posterior  side  of  the  second  molar, 
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Ami  further  growtli  is  not  possible,  or  they  may  be 
^vvmited  from  coming  out  at  all  in  any  diitiction. 
/(]i^(s. — In  all  cases,  irregularity  is  favorable 
rtwHy.  U  i»  even  maintained  'oy  some  that  the  orgai 
utructuiv  of  irrv^ular  teeth  is  less  perfect  than  thi 
V>£  rvgiilai',  because  the  farmer  are  impeded  in  tin 
«('ik|>tloii,  aitd  tliiis  impaired.  But  this,  to  say  the 
Iviwt,  U  niu'xtioimblc;  for  it  will  he  remembered  that 
thu  vlvwiis  of  ihe  teeth  are  formed  and  ossified  before 
ihvy  t^HU  he  much  affected  by  a  crowded  state;  and 
il  U  hardly  probahle  that  they  could  be  materially 
tUtHlilWd  ill  their  structure  after  this  period.  The 
^^tvvviiri  of  the  tewlli  are  rarely  if  ever  deformed  by  a 
W\iwUwi  eoudition.  The  principal  reason  of  the  lia- 
til'U.V  of  ii'i'egulm-  teeth  to  decay,  is  the  facility  they 
lUcut"!)  loi'  the  lodgment  of  foreign  substances  about 
tht'Ui,  mid  I  hi'  difllculty  they  present  to  its  removal. 
»\u\|,  itt[»iii.  ill  invgular  teeth,  parts  are  approximated 
lk«l  imtunt  did  not  intend  should  he  brought  togethdl 
lrirv)|ul*li'i(y  impairs  the  B[)eech,  Impedes  masticatioi 
HWiA  lUltfli  diHtorts  till*  countenance  and  deforms  tl 

ATRoi'tir. 

'rUii  ittlw-tioii  is  characterized  by  defective  spots  in  ' 
^  vitKiitvl, — white,  chalk-like, — which  scarcely  over 
MM^lmU*  the  dentine.     In  thet«e  spots  there  is  little 
vt  Hvithing  of  that   organic  structure  exhibited  bjn 
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well-formed  enamel.  They  are  usually  small,  but 
vary  greatly  in  number.  They  are  often  found  ar- 
ranged in  transverse  rows  across  the  tooth  affected. 
The  superior  incisors  are  most  frequently  affected 
with  atrophy,  though  the  bicuspids  and  molars  some- 
times exhibit  it.  The  front  upper  teeth  are  attacked 
by  it  only  on  the  anterior  surfaces. 

Instead  of  the  spots,  sometimes  pits  or  indenta- 
tions into  or  through  the  enamel  are  found,  which 
occasionally  run  together,  so  as  ultimately  to  form 
transverse  grooves  of  considerable  extent  upon  the 
teeth.  In  many  cases,  where  on  the  eruption  of  the 
teeth  the  spots  only  are  presented,  the  organs  are  not 
injured,  except  in  appearance,  the  spots  retaining 
the  smooth,  enamel-like  surface  during  life.  In  other 
cases,  the  spot  is  of  such  a  soft,  friable  texture,  that 
it  early  crumbles  out,  leaving  the  pits  above  referred 
to.  These  indentations,  however,  sometimes  exist  at 
the  first  appearance  of  the  tooth,  but  more  frequently 
afterward,  being  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the 
defective  portion.  Atrophy  is  sometimes  shown  in 
the  shrivelled,  and  more  or  less  corrugated  condition 
of  the  enamel  upon  the  ends  of  the  teeth. 

Atrophy  usually  occurs  on  teeth  of  good  structure, 
short,  thick  crowns,  and  rather  yellowish  color.  The 
long,  thin,  white  tooth,  of  imperfect  organization  and 
insuflBcient  density,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  presents  an 
atrophied  condition. 
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The  Cavae. — It  may  be  difficult  to  point  out  the 
preciM  cause  of  this  affection,  but  Bome  facts  in  re- 
gard to  it  are  very  obvious.  There  is  in  every  case 
an  obstruction  in  the  development  of  the  enamel  at 
the  point  of  defect,  and  at  the  time  of  ita  organiza- 
tion. In  some  cases,  doubtless,  there  is  a  deficient 
amount  and  an  inferior  quality  of  the  materials  elab- 
orated for  the  upbuilding  of  the  structure;  and  this 
is  probably  the  case  when  the  pits  exist  at  the  erup- 
tion of  the  teeth.  In  other  cases,  the  rcquisfite  quan- 
tity of  materials  may  be  elaborated,  and  yet  the  vital 
energy  be  insufficient  to  organize  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  spots  referred  to.  The  latter  condition  is  more 
frequent  than  the  former,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
more  frequent  appearance  of  the  spots  than  of  the 
pits.  We  are  led  to  infer,  then,  that  the  origin  of 
this  Affection  is,  for  the  most  part,  constitutional, 
and  not  local.  There  are  commonly  found  traces  of 
it  on  all  the  teeth  whose  enamel  was  in  process  of 
formation  at  the  time  of  the  interruption. 

Any  general  disturbance,  such  as  to  interrupt  the 
assimilative  process,  would  be  detrimental  to  the  per- 
fect formation  of  the  tooth.  Again,  some  affections 
may  materially  affect  the  organizing  ability  of  the  sys- 
tem without  interfering  with  the  ajj^imilative  power. 
Any  disease  that  interrupts  the  functions  of  the  di- 
gestive apparatus  is  [irejudicial  to  the  process  of  as- 
similation; whilst  other  diseases,  such,  for  instance, 
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as  those  of  a  febrile  character,  would  diminish  the 
vital  power,  and  consequently  the  ability  to  build  up 
organic  structures  without  interrupting  in  any  special 
manner  the  process  of  assimilation.  These  things 
are  referred  to  here  for  the  purpose  of  showing  under 
what  circumstances  atrophy  of  the  teeth  may  occur. 
Effects. — In  the  best  formed  teeth  there  are  no  un- 
pleasant results  from  atrophy  other  than  its  detrac- 
tion from  their  beauty,  and  sometimes  being  the  oc- 
casion of  decay.  The  spots  are  unsightly,  and  when 
the  pits  are  present  they  become  dark,  and  sometimes 
black,  from  deposit,  which,  by  ordinary  means,  is 
diflBcult  of  removal.  In  teeth  of  inferior  structure 
decay  often  supervenes  in  these  pits,  and,  extending 
thence,  involves  the  other  parts ;  and  anything  that 
will  aflfect  the  tooth-substance  will  find  a  beginning 
place  in  these  spots. 

Exostosis. 

« 
This  term,  critically  defined,  implies  outgrowth  from 

a  hone;  but,  as  applied  to  the  bones  generally,  and 
particularly  to  the  teeth,  it  probably  conveys  the 
idea  of  growth  upon  the  hone.  The  affection  thus  de- 
nominated is  common  to  all  the  bones ;  some,  how- 
ever, being  more  frequently  attacked  by  it  than 
others.  It  occurs  upon  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  but  is 
never  developed  where  there  is  no  periosteum.  It  is 
so  nearly  allied  in  structure  and  character  to  the  ce- 
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inentiim  tliat  covers  the  roots  of  the  teeth  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  hypertrophy  of  that  tissue.  The 
manner  of  its  necumiilation  is  not  uniform,  but  it 
commonly  consislB  of  an  enlargement  on  the  point 
of  the  root,  or  from  the  point  some  distance  toward 
and  occamionally  all  the  way  to,  the  neck  of  the  totith. 
In  some  cJtscs  it  extends  entirely  round  tlie  root,  and 
in  otherri  in  confined  to  one  side.  It  soniotinies  re- 
sults in  such  an  enlarg^-'mcnt  of  the  root,  especially 
if  it  is  near  the  point,  as  to  render  tlie  tooth  very 
difficult  of  removal.  When  the  root  is  bulb-form,  its 
attachments  may  be  broken  up,  so  as  to  allow  it  to 
rotate  in  the  socket,  and  yet  be  very  difficult  to  re- 
move ;  indeed,  in  some  instances  impossible,  without 
cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  process. 

The  density  of  the  deposit  does  not  vary  much 
from  the  primary  cementuni  of  the  root  on  which  it 
is  foimd,  though  in  this  respect  there  is  sometimes 
slight  variation ;  in  a  few  instances  we  have  found 
it  porter  than  the  normal  cementum.  The  tooth 
socket  is  enlarged,  chielly  by  absorption  for  its  ac- 
commodation. The  color  of  the  substance  is  slightly 
yellow,  not  differing  much  from  that  of  the  root 
ilw'lf;  but  sometimes  it  exhibits  ft  serai-traaslu- 
cent  npiiearance.  The  ratu  of  its  formation  varies 
considerably,  sometimes  increa,sing  so  rapidly  as  to 
occasion  difficulty,  by  impingement  upon  the  sur- 
rounding tttruclure,  esiH-cially  „p„n  nerve  branches, 
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and  at  other  times  seeming  to  advance  very  slowly; 
and  frequently  it  is  arrested  altogether.  Roots  are 
often  found  affected  with  exostosis  tb<it  have  been 
dead  and  crownless  for  a  number  of  years,  and  yet 
have  never,  so  far  as  known,  given  any  trouble 
because  of  the  affection.  Teeth  perfectly  healthy  in 
other  respects  may  be  thus  affected. 

Its  Effects. — It  usually  increases  the  difficulty  of 
removing  the  toolh,  either  by  enlargement  of  the 
point  of  the  root  or  by  deposit  upon  one  side  of  it, 
causing  it  to  curve  ;  in  which  latter  case  the  difficulty 
is  all  the  greater,  from  the  impossibility  of  deter- 
mining the  direction  of  the  curve.  It  sometimes 
produces  a  diseased  condition  of  the  surrounding 
parts — in  some  instances  chronic  inflammation — that 
may  continue  as  long  as  the  tooth  remains.  Nervous 
affections  often  result  from  exostosis,  either  through 
irritation,  caused  by  pressure  on  the  pulp,  or  through 
the  diseased  .condition  of  the  surrounding  parts.  The 
floor  of  the  antrum  is  sometimes  absorbed  away,  in 
consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  point  of  the 
root;  and  then  disease  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
that  cavity  may  occur. 

The  Cause. — The  cause  of  this  affection  is  not  well 
understood;  though  much  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  researches  upon  the  reproduction  of 
bone,  and  especially  so  far  as  the  function  of  the 
periosteum  is  concerned.     It  is  most  probably  de- 


posited  by  the  periosteum  when  this  is  in  a  state 
of  irritation;  but  what  particular  condition,  ia  not 
clearly  ascertained,  though  some  have  supposed  it  to 
be  inflammation.  It  is  manii'est,  however,  that  some- 
thing different  from  a  state  of  simple  inflammation 
exists;  for  there  is  inflnmmation  in  numerous  in- 
stances without  this  deposit.  Again,  in  all  cases 
where  there  is  iwriostitis,  that  state  is  definitely  indi- 
cated by  percussion  upon  the  affected  tooth;  indeed, 
in  the  occl-usion  of  the  jaws,  pain  is  usually  experi- 
enced. Yet  there  are  found  many  teeth  whose  roots 
are  subjects  of  this  deposit,  that  have  never  given 
any  indications,  either  by  pain  or  otherwise,  of  a  dis- 
eased condition. 

This  subject  is  one  in  which  there  is  room,  at  least 
BO  far  as  denti.-sts  are  concerned,  for  moi-e  definite 
observation. 

Denuding. 

This  consists  in  a  wasting  away  of  the  enamel  of 
the  anterior  teeth,  from  tlie  points  toward  the  necks. 
The  affection,  however,  is  of  too  rare  occurrence  to 
demand  c^^tended  consideration.  The  color  of  the 
enamel  is  not  changed  by  this  process,  nor  is  its 
natural  polish  impaired  by  abrasion.  The  dentine, 
on  becoming  exposed  by  this  removal  of  its  natural 
protection  or  covering,  is  perfectly  smooth,  but  of  a 
ycllowiidh   cast,  in  some  cases  inclining  to  brown. 
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Wlien  the  enamel  ia  removed,  there  Beems  to  be  a 
cessation  of  the  destructive  process;  for  the  crowns 
of  such  teeth  will,  in  many  instances,  endure  for  a 
long  time — indeed,  till  they  are  worn  down  by  the 
friction  in  mastication. 

This  wasting  process  usually  begins  at  the  points 
of  the  teeth,  and  proceeds  toward  the  necks,  on  all 
sides,  till  the  enamel  is  entirely  destroyed.  Some- 
times, however,  it  commences  on  their  labial  surfaces; 
this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  superior  an- 
terior, but  very  seldom  with  the  inferior  teeth.  The 
affection,  however,  attacks  the  inferior  more  fre- 
quently than  the  superior  teeth;  yet  it  is  found 
assailing  both  with  about  equal  energy. 

The  cause  of  this  affection  is  not  well  understood, 
though  it  is  generally  conceded  to  be  by  the  opera^ 
tit'n  of  an  acid  contained  in  the  mucus;  and  this, 
with  but  little  doubt,  is  the  source  of  tlie  agent;  for 
the  destructive  process  usually  occurs  where  there 
is  a  large  relative  amount  of  this  pecretiou  ;  but  that 
it  is  an  agent  of  a  very  decided  acid  character,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  affirm.  Deeay  of  tlie  teeth  does  not 
»eem  to  progress  with  greater  rapidity  while  this 
affection  exists  than  at  other  times ;  and  again,  tlie 
enamel  does  not  present  the  roughened,  abraded  ap- 
pearance resulting  from  the  operation  of  any  ordinary 
agent.  With  these  apparently  incongruous  facts,  it 
ia  rather  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  as 
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to  the  precise  manner  in  which  this  conilition  is  pro- 
duced, or  the  exact  character  of  the  agent  instru- 
mental in  its  production. 

CUEMICAL    AbHASIOS. 


This  consists  in  a  gradual  destruction  of  the  entire 
substance  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth — the  enamel  and 
the  dentine.  It  is  an  affection  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence.  It  attacks  tlie  superior  more  often  than 
the  inferior  teeth,  though  hoth  ftrc  subject  to  it.  It 
begins  upon  the  points  of  tlie  central  incisors,  wawting 
them  away  more  rapidly  at  the  median  line,  from 
which  it  progresses  each  way,  involving  the  hileral 
incisors,  cuspids,  and  sometimes  the  bicuspids,  so  that 
a  curved  line  is  presented  by  the  edges  of  tlie  teeth, 
of  greater  or  loss  inclination,  according  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  process.  When  the  superior  teeth  only  are 
nflected,  the  opening  between  the  ends  of  the  upper 
and  of  the  lower  front  teeth,  when  closed,  is  a  serai- 
ellipBiB.  If  the  inferior  t<?elh  are  affected,  as  is  sorae- 
times  the  case,  tlien  the  opening  will  bo  an  ellipsis. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  G.,  the  affection  had  been  pro- 
gressing about  two  years  and  a  half;  the  wasting  away 
extended  to  the  first  bicuspids  both  above  and  below; 
and  wtien  the  jaws  were  closed,  the  cuds  of  the  upper 
and  of  the  lower  central  teeth,  were  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  asunder,  and  the  o|)euing  was  of  the  ellip* 
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kal  form.  It  was  a  mystery  to  him.  Two  years 
ad  a  half  before,  his  anterior  teeth  shut  close  to- 
gether on  the  ends.  He  had  not  used  them  in  the 
laasticatioD  of  his  food,  for  his  molar  teeth  were  all 
pood,  and  sufficient  for  this  purpose;  and,  moreover, 
t  had  been  impossible  for  tiim  to  use  them  in  masti- 
Ation,  since  he  could  nut  bring  them  together;  and 
i  had  not  Ireen  in  the  habit  of  using  them  upon  any 

1  substance. 

The  Qmne. — The  cause  of  this  affection,  like  that 
F  denuding,  is  not  well  understood.     It  is  supposed, 
lowever,  to  be  induced  by  an  acid  contained  in  the 
tiucus.     If  this  supposition  is  correct,  it  must  be 
|Dme  acid  with  whose  nature  we  are  but  little,  if  at 
Ql,  acquainted  ;  or,  if  any  ordinary  acid,  it  certainly 
bust  bo  modified  by  very  peculiar  circumstances,  so 
bat  it  effects  a  solution  of  both  tlie  animal  and  the 
earthy  constituents.     The  surface  upon  which  it  acts 
i  always  perfectly  smooth  and  polished,  never  pre- 
senting   that   roughened    and   abraded    appearance 
I  caused  by  the  action  of  any  ordinary  acid  upon  en- 
[nel  or  dentine.     And  again,  if  this  aflection  results 
!om  the  operation  of  an  acid  in  the  mucus,  why  does 
ot  this  acid,  to  some  extent  at  least,  affect  the  teeth 
t  other  points?     Such  is  not  the  fact;  and  cartes 
lat  has  previously  commenced  at  other  points  on  the 
.h,  does  not  progress  more  rapidly  during  the  ex- 
tence  of  this  disease  than  betbre;  but  it  cerlaioly 
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■would  if  there  were  a  large  quantity  of  acid  in  the 
I  mucus. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  mucous  follicles  of 

I  that  part  of  the  tongue  which  comes  in  contact  with 

I  the  teeth  at  the  affected  part,  n,re  the  agents  that 

,  produce  the  disease.     Of  this,  however,  there  is  not 

evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  an  adoption   of  the 

theory.     The  cupping  of  the  molars  and  bicuspids 

hears  strong  indications  of  being  an  analogous  pro- 

■  cess,  and  yet  no  such  influence  can  there  operate  for 

its  accomplishment.     We  have  no  theory  on  this  sub- 

I  ject  to  present,  regarding  it  as  still  an  open  field  for 

investigation.     There  can  he  little  doubt,  however, 

that  the  cause  of  denuding,  of  chemical  abrasion,  and 

of  cupping,  has  its  origin   in  the  constitution,  is  not 

merely  local,  and  its  arrest  must  be  eliected,  chiefly 

by  constitutional  treatment. 


Nechosis  of  thk  Teeth, 

By  this  term  is  understood  the  death  of  the  part 
involved.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  condition 
is  similar  to  mortification  in  the  soft  parts.  But  in 
the  latl«r  there  occurs  a  change  of  structure,  wliereas 
in  the  bones,  and  particularly  in  the  teeth,  there  is 
not  necessarily  any  immediate  structural  change  con- 
sequent on  the  loss  of  vitality.  The  teeth  have  their 
organic  connection  with  the  surrounding  parts  by  the 
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Kternal  and  the  internal  periosteum  and  the  pulp; 
ieir  crowns  depend  chiefly  for  vitality  upon  the  in- 
organlsm,  as  ia  evident  from  tlie  total  loss  of 
neibility  in  them  immediately  after  the  destruction 
^  the  pulp. 

Necrosis  of  the  teeth  difl'ers  from  that  of  the  other 
bonea  in  some  particulars,  one  of  the  most  obvious 
of  which  is,  that  in  the  former  there  is  no  exfo- 
liation, tlie  living  structure  not  liaving  the  power 
to  throw  off  the  dead  or  necrosed  portion.  Again, 
a  dead  part  in  contact  with  the  living  does  not  ma- 
ftterially  affect  it.  The  roots  of  the  teeth  depending 
for  their  vitality  upon  both  their  internal  and  their 
xternal  connections,  the  former  of  these  connections 
be  destroyed  without  materially  affecting  the 
latter.  Thus,  a  tooth  may  be  partially  necrosed, — 
that  is,  vital  in  one  part  and  dead  in  another, — 
without  immediate  injury  to  the  living  portion,  and 
without  eeparation  of  the  living  from  the  dead.  It 
is  a  happy  provision  that  the  analogy  between  the 
teeth  and  the  other  bones  does  not,  in  this  respect, 
obtain,  for  if  it  did,  we  should  find  the  crowns  of  the 
teeth  separated  from  the  roots  in  all  cases  immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  the  pulp. 

There  results  but  little  change  of  color  to  the  teeth 
from  necrosis,  unless  coloring  matter  is  absorbed  by 
the  dentine  from  the  decomposed  pulp;  though,  of 
course,  the  life-like  lustre  and  appearance  of  the  liv- 
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ing  teeth  are  not  present.  Total  necrosis  destroys 
tlie  entire  organic  connection  of  the  teeth  with  the 
surrounding  parts,  in  which  case  they  are  very  soon 
exi)elled  from  their  sockets  as  useless. 

Cau^s. — Caries  is  a  very  common  cause  of  ne- 
crosis, especially  the  partial  form  of  it  to  which  ref- 
erence is  made  above.  Protracted  fever,  or  diseases 
of  any  kind  that  diminish  the  vitality  of  the  system, 
will,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  diminish  that  of  the 
teeth,  and  sometimes  destixn*  it  entirelv.  Excessive 
medication,  especially  with  mercurials,  will  some- 
times produce  partial,  and  occai>ionally  total,  necro- 
sis, as  will  also  blows  or  violent  shocks,  even  when 
these  aiv  not  sullicient  to  displace  the  teeth.  Sudden 
and  extivme  thermal  ohamres  have  Ixh.mi  reckoned 
causes  of  this  atVection,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  they  aiv  adeijuate  without  the  concurrence 
of  other  inlluences. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CARIES     OF     THE     TEETH. 

Notwithstanding  the  teeth  are  so  important  in  the 
human  economy,  having  functions  so  various  and  so 
extensive  to  perform,  they  are  greatly  neglected  in 
most  instances,  and  in  many  subjected  to  positive 
violence,  as,  for  example,  in  crushing  or  biting  liard 
substances,  sustaining  weights  find  suffering  severe 
blows,  sudden  extremes  of  temperature,  bungling 
dental  operations,  etc.  Very  few  give  that  attention 
to  these  organs  which  is  requisite  to  preserve  them 
from  injurious  influences;  and  owing  to  artificial 
modes  of  life,  and  consequent  impairment  of  health, 
this  is  often  difficult  to  do.  Indeed,  these  influences 
are  frequently  not  known,  and  the  causes  of  disease 
in  the  teeth  not  explored. 

Such  is  the  truth,  to  some  extent,  in  regard  to 
caries,  though  this  affection  is  more  generally  a  re- 
sult of  conditions  well  understood.  The  dentine  is 
affected  more  frequently  by  caries  than  by  any  other 
form  of  disease.  It  is  both  frequent  in  occurrence 
and  fatal  in  tendency.  Scarcely  any  that  have  at- 
tained maturity  are  exempt  from  its  ravages.  It  is 
a  disease  which  the  vital  forces,  owing  to  the  nature 
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of  the  tissue,  can  but  feebly  withBtand,  at  least  with 
far  lesB  efficiency  than  in  more  highly  organized  struo- 
turee,  and  the  restorative  process  is  wholly  inopernr 
tive  here.  Some  maintain  that  softened  dentine  does, 
in  many  cases,  regain  its  normal  density;  but  this 
can  hardly  be,  unless  it  retains  some  degree  of  vi- 
tality, except  possibly  by  infiltration.  But  any  agent 
possessed  of  sufficient  energy  to  decompose  the  den- 
tine will  destroy  its  vitality  ;  yet,  a  partial  removal  of 
lime  salts  is  not  always  incompatible  with,  or  destruc- 
tive to  vitality;  in  such  cases  the  normal  density  of  the 
affected  part  may  be  fully  restored, and  even  increased 
growth  has,  in  a  few  instances,  been  observed.  In 
decay,  there  is  a  lack  of  vital  power  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  organic  structure,  or  there  is  the  ac- 
tion of  some  agent  having  an  affinity  for  a  certain 
part  of  the  dentine  more  potent  than  that  vital 
power.  In  either  case  the  vitality  is  destroyed.  In 
an  organized  structure  the  entire  removal  of  one  of 
its  essential  constituents  occasions  a  loss  of  vitality. 

Caries  usually  makes  its  first  attack  upon  the 
dentine,  and  progresses  most  rapidly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tubuli.  There  are  variations  from  this 
course;  m,  for  example,  in  the  large  superficial  caries 
on  the  labial  surfaces  of  the  superior  incisors.  In 
many  cases,  too,  it  e-vtenda  immediately  beneath  the 
enamel.  Portions  of  the  dentine  imperfectly  pro- 
tected by  the  enamel,  on  account  cither  of  an  injured 
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condition  or  of  an  imperfect  forraation  of  the  latter, 
are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  this  diaeaae ;  and  poiata 
that,  by  tlieir  location  or  any  other  unfavorable  cir- 
cutustance,  retain  injurious  agents  in  contact  with 
the  tooth,  are  very  subject  to  decay. 

The  attack  and  progress  of  caries  are  modified  by 
the  constitution  of  the  teeth.  These  may  be  defec- 
tive, either  originally  or  accidentally.  Original  de- 
fectiveness extends  to  all  the  teeth  of  the  same 
individual,  whilst  accidental  exists  only  as  to  some 
of  the  teeth  in  the  same  mouth,  and  these  only  at 
particular  points.  Such  conditions  are  peculiarly 
favorable  for  the  attack  of  caries.  When  the  whole 
crown  of  the  tooth  is  imperfectly  organized,  the  decay 
will  progress  with  uniibrm  rapidity,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  uniformly  persistent  agents,  till  the  whole  is 
destroyed.  But  when  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the 
tooth,  the  caries  after  a  time  becomes  retarded  in  its 
progress,  and  iu  some  eases  checked  altogether. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  modify  the  prog- 
ress of  this  disease,  are,  a  change  of  the  condition  or 
character  of  the  agencies  producing  it,  and  an  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  the  amount  of  such  agencies. 
The  progress  of  caries  wil  I  also  be  governed  somewhat 
by  the  age  of  the  person  whose  teeth  it  attacks,  as 
well  as  by  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  organs 
themselves;  for,  in  regard  to  constitution,  they  pre- 
»CQt  an  almost  infinite  variety,  the  relative  propor- 
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tiojifi  of  their  constituents  being  exceedingly  vririous, 
even  in  pcrBons  of  the  same  age,  and  continually 
varying  in  the  same  person  at  different  ages.  Tliere 
is  ft  constant  change  going  on,  the  calcareous  eleinents 
usually  increasing,  and  the  animal  decreasing.  But 
a  pro|wr  relative  amount  of  elements  may  be  elab- 
orated, and  yet  a  defective  organization  exist.  This 
condition  arises  from  defective  organizing  power,  or 
from  n  failure  in  arrangement  and  eomhination  of 
the  materials,  and  is  dependent  entirely  on  accidental 
causes.  In  vital  energy,  indeed,  the  teeth  exhibit 
great  diversity ;  and  thi«  corresponds  with,  and  to 
some  extent  de|)ends  upon,  the  vital  energy  of  the 
general  com>titutioii.  Dead  dentine  is  decomposed 
more  readily  than  living;  and  hence  the  conclusion 
that  vitality  rewislH  caries,  and  that  this  resistance 
corresponds  with  the  vigor  of  the  vitality. 

The  points  most  frequt-ntly  attacked  by  caries  are 
the  proximate  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  the  indentations 
and  fissures  on  the  masticating  surfaces  of  the  molars 
and  bicuspids,  the  longitudinal  depressions  on  the 
buccJil  and  palatal  walla  uf  the  molars,  and  the  necks 
of  the  teeth  at  lUe  termination  of  the  enamel.  On 
the  proximate  surfaces,  the  enamel  is  thinner  than 
elsewhere;  and  the  situntion  is  peculiarly  favorable 
for  the  nccumulntion  and  retention  of  injurious 
agents.  The  union  of  th«^' enamel  iu  the  G^ures  and 
indeDtnlions  of  the  crowns  of  the  molars  ie  often  im- 
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perfect;  and  thus  there  is  a  way  of  entrance  for 
vitiated  fluids  to  the  dentine.  Decay  is  found  at  the 
termination  or  intersections  of  these  fissures  earlier 
than  at  any  intermediate  points.  The  indentations, 
or  grooves,  on  the  sides  of  the  teeth  are  usually  at- 
tacked by  caries  at  that  point  next  to  the  neck.  Less 
frequently,  the  disorder  is  exhibited  at  the  neck,  just 
beneath  the  border  of  the  enamel,  under  which  it 
burrows  with  a  transverse  extension. 

The  order  in  which  the  elements  are  removed  is 
governed  by  the  nature  of  the  agent  which  effects 
the  decomposition ;  and  this  is  usually  one  having 
an  affinity  for  the  calcareous  elements  strong  enough 
to  destroy  the  texture  of  the  dentine,  and  remove 
the  earthy  portion.  Those  acids  which  have  an 
affinity  for  the  lime  of  the  dentine,  produce  its  de- 
composition in  this  manner.  When  the  decay  is 
thus  caused,  the  portion  remaining  in  the  cavity  is 
soft,  and  approximates  the  gelatinous  condition  as 
the  calcareous  material  is  abstracted.  Agents  of  a 
different  character,  too,  often  produce  decay.  Alka- 
lies will  act  upon  the  animal  portion  of  the  dentine, 
and  remove  it;  and  in  caries  thus  produced,  the 
residue  is  friable  and  chalk-like. 

In  other  cases  the  constituents  are  simultaneouslv 
removed.  Nitric  acid  will  cause  an  entire  break ing- 
up  of  both  the  earthy  and  the  animal  constituents. 

The  dentine  outside  of  the  decay  may  be  in  an 
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inflamed  and  irritable  condition,  so  tbat  the  contact 
of  an  instrument  with  the  decayed  portion  will  pro- 
duce pain ;  and  thus  we  may  be  led  falsely  to  con- 
clude that  the  softened  dentine  is  sensitive,  and, 
indeed,  it  ia  maintaiued  tbat  in  some  cases  the  par- 
tially decomposed  dentine  is  so,  on  tbe  supposition 
that  a  small  portion  of  Lbe  calcareous  elements  may 
be  removed  and  yet  the  vitality  of  tbe  part  not  be 
destroyed. 

The  progress  of  caries  is  far  more  rapid  in  the 
crowns  of  tlie  teetb  than  In  the  roots,  for  the  reason 
tbat  the  former  are  more  exposed  to  the  influences 
of  external  injuries.  It  is  true  tliat  the  crowns  are 
covered  by  enamel,  which  is  designed  to  shield  the 
dentine  from  injury,  hut  this  is  often  defective,  and 
on  it  are  accumulated  agents  that  it  cannot  resist 
even  when  it  is  perfect,  so  tbat  the  enamel  itself  is 
sometimes  decomposed.  The  roots  receive  nourish- 
ment from  without  us  well  as  from  within,  and  be- 
cause of  this  possess  a  higher  degree  of  vitality  than 
the  crowns,  and  their  ability  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  decay  is  corres|jundingly  greater,  and  hence 
we  often  find  the  roots  of  teeth  solid  and  free  from 
decay  the  crowns  of  which  have  been  removed  by 
rapid  decomposition.  Injurious  substances  arc  some- 
times preswed  into  coutiict  with  the  dentine  through 
delects  in  the  enamel,  or  under  its  projections^  and 
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there    retained    till  tlieir  niiscliievoua  efl'ect  is  pro- 
duced. 

It  18  maintained  by  some  writers  that  caries  ia  con- 
tagious. Dr.  Koecker  was  of  this  opinion.  The 
question,  then,  is,  whether  there  is  any  property  in 
the  decayed  dentine  of  one  tooth  capable  of  produc- 
ing the  same  condition  in  thu  healthy  dentine  of  an- 
other? The  residue  of  dental  decay  consists  of  the 
organic  or  animal  constituents  and  a  ainall  portion  of 
earthy  material,  aud  in  deeny,  in  which  the  gelati- 
nous constituent  is  abstracted,  the  remainder  is  chalk- 
like,  consisting  mainly  of  phosphate  of  lime.  In 
neither  of  these  is  there  anything  that  can  possibly 
operate  on  the  healthy  dentine.  There  is  one  thing 
here,  however,  that  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  that  has 
perhaps  led  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  caries  is 
contagious:  decayed  dentine  will  absorb  and  retain 
fluids  that  injuriously  affect  sound  dentine,  and  when 
the  deeay  is  on  the  proximate  portion  two  teeth  are 
subject  to  the  same  exciting  cause.  But  it  is  seldom 
that  two  teeth  thus  situated  are  both  in  the  same 
stage  of  decay — a  fiict  principally  attributable  to  the 
difference  in  their  constitution  or  susceptibility.  The 
decay  of  the  teeth  in  pairs  has  also  been  adduced  as 
evidence  of  the  contagious  character  of  the  disease. 
This,  however,  results  from  the  fact  that  the  pairs 
arc  formed  at  the  same  time,  are  subject  to  the  same 
infJueuces  in  their  formation,  and  hence  are  conati- 
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tuted  alike,  and  if  one  of  the  pair  is  defective,  the 
other  will  probably  be  in  a  like  condition.  When 
there  is  a  vitiation  of  the  saliva  or  mucus  they  will 
be  similarly  aflfected.  In  no  common  acceptation  of 
the  term  contagious  can  it  be  applied  to  caries  of  the 
teeth. 

The  color  of  caries  is  exceedingly  various,  from 
that  of  healthy  dentine,  through  every  intermediate 
shade,  to  jet  black.  The  rate  of  the  progress  is  in- 
dicated by  the  color  of  the  decay,  being  slower  as  it  is 
darker,  so  that  when  the  decay  becomes  almost  sta- 
tionary, the  affected  portion  is  usually  black.  The 
degrees  of  color  are  differently  enumerated  by  different 
writers,  as,  by  Koecker,  five,  by  others,  seven,  and 
so  on.  Three,  however,  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose  : 
white,  brown,  and  black.  The  sensitiveness  of  the 
dentine  is  greatest  in  teeth  affected  by  the  white  de- 
cay, and  usually  decreases  as  the  color  darkens; 
though  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  occa- 
sionally  the  teeth  affected  by  dark  decay  are  quite 
sensitive.  The  light-colored  decay  is  more  difficult 
to  arrest  than  the  dark.  In  many  cases  of  the  former 
filling  seems  hardly  to  retard  its  progress;  whereas, 
in  the  latter,  by  proper  filling,  the  advance  of  the 
decay  may  be  checked  altogether.  The  cause  of  the 
dark  color  of  caries  is  mainly  due  to  the  carboniza- 
tion of  the  animal  portion. 

The  dark,  and  especially  the  black  variety  of  decay 
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is  much  less  rapid  in  its  progress  than  the  light,  brown 
or  white  variety,  and  chiefly  because  the  debris  or  re- 
siduum is  insoluble,  and  much  less  disintegrated  than 
in  the  other  varieties,  the  animal  part  being  retained 
in  a  carbonized  state,  and  the  calcareous  constituent 
to  a  considerable  extent  retained,  and  in  a  form  not 
soluble  in  the  fluids  of  the  mouth. 

Thus  a  far  better  protection  to  the  dentine  beneath 
is  present  in  the  black  than  in  any  other  variety  of 
decay. 

Some  sensitiveness  commonly  accompanies  caries. 
It  does  not  often  amount  to  pain,  but  is  rather  a 
sense  of  uneasiness ;  yet,  from  change  of  tempera- 
ture, or  contact  of  acids  or  hard  substances,  intense 
pain  may  be  produced.  Dr.  Koecker  remarks  that 
caries  is  most  tender  in  its  first  stages;  and  Dr. 
Cone  that  when  a  tooth  is  attacked  by  it  the  sensi- 
tiveness is  increased.  The  surface  of  the  dentine  is 
susceptible  of  the  most  acute  sensitiveness.  When 
there  is  inflammation  of  the  dentine,  intense  pain 
may  be  produced  by  the  contact  of  an  instrument 
in  a  cavity  of  decay,  at  the  line  of  union  of  the  den- 
tine with  the  enamel,  with  very  little  sensitiveness 
present  elsewhere  in  the  cavity.  Sensitiveness  of  a 
uniform  character  sometimes  pervades  all  parts  of 
the  cavity,  while  at  other  times  it  may  be  very  in- 
tense at  one  point,  and  very  slight  or  entirely  absent 
at  any  other.     A  thin  lamina  of  the  dentine  lining 
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the  whole  cavity  may  be  uniformly  sensitive,  and  in 
some  cases  sensitiveness  involves  the  entire  body  of 
the  dentine. 

By  means  of  this  sensitiveness,  warning  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  pulp,  which  emits  calcareous  material 
with  increased  energy;  and  thus  a  process  of  filling 
up  the  natural  cavity  of  the  tooth  is  instituted,  that 
the  decay  may  not  encroach  upon  the  pulp.  But  this 
warning  may  in  some  degree  be  transmitted  to  the 
pulp  though  there  be  no  appreciable  increase  of  sen- 
sitiveness. 

This  fiensitiveness  is  modified  by  the  character  of 
the  teeth,  the  nature  of  the  decay,  and  the  state  of 
the  patient's  system.  The  teeth  of  the  same  person 
will  be  more  sensitive  at  one  time  than  at  another, 
because  of  a  greater  irritability  of  the  nervous  system. 
Those  teeth  which  decay  most  rapidly  are  usually 
most  sensitive  ;  though  in  teeth  whose  vitality  is  lost 
cousiderably  in  advance  of  their  decay,  there  is  no 
perceptible  sensitiveness  present.  E.xcept  in  such 
cases  as  last  mentioned,  the  whitest  and  most  rapid 
decay  has  most  sensitiveness,  the  brown  much  leas, 
and  the  black  scarcely  any. 


Predisposing  Causes  of  Caries. 

The  causes  of  caries  of  the  teeth  may  be  considered 
under  two  general  divisions — predisposing  aud  excit- 
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ing.  Of  tlie  former  some  are  original,  otiiers  acci- 
dental. The  original  development  of  the  constitution 
may  be  defective,  either  from  original  or  from  acci- 
dental defect  in  the  parent,  but  more  certainly  from 
the  former.  Constitutional  characteristics  are  trans- 
missible, and  a  defect  ia  as  surely  hereditary  as  any- 
thing else.  In  the  fretus,  during  gestation,  germs 
may  have  originated  from  which  perfect  organs  can 
never  be  developed,  and  these  germs  may  be  more  or 
less  defective  according  to  tlic  constitutional  condition 
of  the  mother,  or  according  to  accidental  conditions  to 
which  she  may  be  subject,  and  which  may  seriously 
affect  the  foetus.  After  birth,  too,  the  child  is  exposed 
to  injurious  impressions,  which  will,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  render  the  development  defective ;  as 
imperfect  nourishment  and  the  di-seases  and  func- 
tional derangements  peculiar  to  childhood.  A  dis- 
eased condition,  or  functional  derangement,  will 
interrupt  the  proper  elimination  and  perfect  upbuild- 
ii^g  of  the  materials  ncceasfiry  for  the  perfect  struc- 
ture;  and  indeed  anything  that  will  disturb  the 
equilibrium  of  action  in  the  system  may  be  detri- 
mental to  the  teeth. 

In  some  instances  the  teeth  will  exhibit  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  mother,  and  in  others  those  of  the 
father,  while  sometimes  they  simulate  those  of  both 
parents ;  and  when  the  parental  imprint  is  thus  found 
stamped  on  the  teeth,  it  will  also  be  found  that  those 
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of  the  same  class  decay  at  the  same  points  and  at 
about  the  same  age  as  in  the  parent.  In  such  cases 
the  defect  is  manifestly  hereditary  j  it  cannot  be  ac- 
cidental :  the  coincidences  thus  constantly  occurring 
preclude  any  other  conclusion.  Hereditary  taint, 
then,  may  be  regarded  as  a  predisposing  cause  of 
caries. 

Impaired  vitality  is  another  predisposing  cause; 
and  not  only  impaired  vitality  of  the  teeth  and  con- 
tiguous parts,  but  also  that  of  the  general  system. 
Indeed,  the  vital  vigor  of  the  teeth  depends  upon 
that  of  the  general  system,  and,  when  there  is  no 
local  adverse  influence  at  work,  corresponds  with  it; 
so  that  when  the  general  system  is  in  the  most 
healthy  condition,  the  teeth  possess  the  greatest 
power  of  resistance  to  deleterious  agencies.  This  re- 
sisting power  is,  at  best,  comparatively  feeble ;  but 
its  feebleness  is  to  some  extent  compensated  by  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  teeth,  which  are  less  liable 
to  decomposition  than  any  other  part  of  the  human 
body.  Yet  the  integrity  of  these  organs  depends 
much  on  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  vitality,  and 
this  on  that  of  the  general  system.  A  dead  tooth 
will  decay  far  more  rapidly  than  a  living  one  in  simi- 
lar circumstances;  and  hence  the  conclusion  that 
vitality  resists  injurious  agents,  and  that  the  resist>- 
ance  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  vigor  of  the  vitality. 

All  febrile  conditions  promote  and  facilitate  decay, 
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and  frequently  in  two  ways  :  by  diminishing  vitality, 
and  by  changing  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  so  that 
these  act,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  injuriously 
upon  the  teeth.  Accompanying  such  conditions  there 
is  generally  inflammation  of  the  dentine ;  and  in  such 
cases  this  always  partakes  of  the  general  disorder,  so 
as  to  become  very  susceptible  to  injury.  All  diseases, 
indeed,  that  impair  the  vitality  and  change  the  secre- 
tions, may  be  considered  predisposing  causes  of  decay, 
and  some  even  more ;  dyspepsia,  for  instance,  being 
not  only  predisposing,  but  also  exciting,  since  it  pre- 
pares in  the  stomach  an  acid  that  is  almost  contin- 
ually thrown  upon  the  teeth,  and  that  acts  upon  them 
with  great  energy.  Residence  in  miasmatic  regions  is 
also  a  predisposing  cause,  inducing  unfavorable  con- 
ditions. 

Diminished  vitality  may  result  either  from  systemic 
or  from  local  causes.  These  latter  are  such  as  pro- 
duce an  irritable  or  diseased  condition  of  the  con- 
tiguous parts,  or  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  den- 
tine, without  the  power  to  effect  its  decomposition. 
Local  causes  of  a  diminution  of  vitality  are  not  in 
their  character  so  formidable,  and  not  so  difficult  to 
control,  as  those  which  are  constitutional. 

Many  medical  agents  are  regarded  as  predisposing 
causes  of  caries,  and  among  these  mercurials  occupy 
a  prominent  place.  They  operate  by  vitiating  the 
secretions  of  the  mouth,  and  producing  an  abnormal 
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condition  of  tlie  periosteum  about  the  roots  of  leeth 
the  mucous  follicles  and  the  salivary  glands.  Some 
entertain  the  opinion  that  the  abnormal  action  of 
the  absorbents  induced  by  mercurials  predifiposes  to 
decay. 

Dental  operations  performed  at  an  improper  time 
and  in  an  improper  manner,  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  predisposing  causes  of  cftriea.  The  vitality  of 
the  teeth  may  be  thus  impaired,  or  a  diseased  condi- 
tion established,  or  tlie  part  operated  upon  may  be 
permitted  to  remain  rough,  so  that  foreign  substances 
will  be  retained,  and,  becoming  vitiated,  produce  a 
deletcriouB  effect.  Often,  from  an  improper  use  of 
the  file,  extensive  inflammation  of  the  dentine  super- 
venes, wliich  is  sometimes  followed  by  death  of  the 
toolh.  and  by  disease  of  the  contiguous  parts.  Arti- 
ficial substitutes,  imperfectly  adapted,  are  in  many 
instances  the  occasion  of  caries;  not  that  clasps  or 
the  edges  of  tho  plate  tend  directly  to  injure  the 
twth.  liiit  the  agencies  superinduced  by  them  do, 
Rnd  eKpi'cially  when  the  material  used  is  not  of  the 
ri^ht  quality. 

Lack  of  pn)[wr  exercise  in  maatication  induces  a 
condition  favorable  to  decny,  both  by  favoring  the 
action  of  injurious  agents  upon  the  teeth,  and  by  with- 
holding the  dtimuhis  of  normal  exercise.  Calculus 
lUld  other  deleterious  sulwlancea  are  much  more 
rapidly  iIo|H)(iiiiHl  when  (he  twth  arc  idle. 
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I  The  teeth  cannot  with  impunity  undergo  great 
nd  sudden  transitions  of  temperature,  or  oven  such 
Rftriations  as  may  be  endured  by  the  surrounding 
»rts.  By  these,  inflammation  of  the  dentine  may 
induced,  and  the  vitality  of  the  teeth  dimin- 
iied.  And  in  friable  teeth,  checking  of  the  enamel 
hay  occur,  and  thus  a  condition  arise  that  will  pro- 
bote  decay. 

Exciting  Causes  of  Caries. 

When  there  is  a  predisposition  to  caries,  any  of 
!  exciting  causes  act  with  more  efiect.  Well-organ- 
[ed  teeth,  of  unimpaired  health  and  vitality,  with- 
and  influences  that  in  less  favorable  circumstances 
betroy  them  in  a  very  short  time.  The  immediate 
use  of  decay  is  the  action  of  agents  chemically 
ton  the  teeth.  It  is  not  here  proposed  to  enter 
ion  an  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
various  agents  operate,  for  that  would  ojien  up  a 
irge  6eld  for  consideration — a  field  outside  of  the 
■ovince  of  this  work.  The  sources  of  these,  how- 
'er,  are  several :  as,  vitiated  secretions  of  the  mouth; 
}  saliva  and  the  mucus;  abnormal  secretion  from 
B  stomach  ;  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
bbstances  in  the  mouth,  etc. 

I  The  natural  state  of  tiie  mucus  is  acid,  but  that 
'.  the  saliva  alkaline,  and  under  proper  balance 
i  mixed  fluid  is  neutral ;  but  when  the  saliva  and 
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the  mucua  nre  both  acid,  the  teeth  must  suffer.  These 
secretions  iriay  become  vitiated  through  inability  of 
the  {jlands,  from  disease  or  an  enfeebled  condition, 
perfectly  to  perform  tlieir  functions ;  or  the  blood 
may  be  in  an  abnormal  state,  and  the  glands  unable, 
on  that  account,  though  they  were  healthy, — as  they 
seldom  are  in  such  case, — to  elaborate  healthy  saliva. 
When  the  fountain  ia  corrupt  the  stream  cannot  be 
pure.  Thus  some  things,  at  least,  that  produce  a  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  blood  tend  to  the  decay  of  the 
teeth ;  and  such  diseased  condition  often  has  a  di- 
rectly injurious  effect  on  the  secretive  apparatus,  and 
to  works  a  double  harm. 

But  to  the  theory  of  the  pernicious  influence  of 
the  saliva  it  may  l>e  objected,  that,  if  it  were  true,  all 
parta  of  the  teeth  would  be  alike  affected,  This  ob- 
jection, however,  will  lose  its  force  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  teeth.  In  many  cases,  are  not  equally 
well-organized  in  all  their  parts,  some  much  more 
vulnenihle  than  othftrsj  that  some  parts  are  not  so 
well  protected  as  others;  and  that  between  the 
teelh  there  is  room  for  the  retention  of  saliva  and 
foreign  substances,  which  there  combine  their  influ- 
ence upon  thera.  When  there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
viscid  saliva  ctmstantly  ilowing,  the  teeth  decay  very 
rapidly.  The  decay  is  of  a  lij^ht  color,  so  light,  in- 
deed, that  in  many  instances  it  is  difficult  tu  dis- 
tinguish it,  by  this,  bom  undeeompuscU  dentine. 
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The  gastric  fluid  often  becomes  deranged  by  irri- 
tation or  disease  of  the  Btoraaeh,  so  that  the  function 
of  the  latter  is  very  imperfectly  performed,  and  fer^ 
mentation  of  the  food  occurs,  evolving  agents  that 
injurioiisly  Jiffect  the  teeth.  In  dyspepsia,  such 
agents  are  often  brought  iu  contact  with  the  teeth 
by  eructation  and  vomiting,  and  the  diseased  gastric 
fluid,  which  contains  hydrochloric  acid,  is  also  thus 
bmuglit  in  contact  with  them,  acting  with  great 
energy.  After  food  commingled  with  this  secretion 
is  ejected  from  the  stomach,  the  teeth  will  be  found 
corroded  over  all  their  surfaces.  Dyspeptics  will  ap- 
preciate this  remark.  In  such  cases,  if  the  teeth  are 
not  of  superior  organization,  they  are  destroyed  in  a 
short  time.  Their  surfaces,  thus  roughened,  afford  a 
lodgment  for  foreign  aubstatices  on  all  parts. 

The  most  common  agents,  however,  that  injure  the 
teeth,  are  originated  in  the  mouth  by  tlie  decompo- 
sition of  animnl  and  vegetable  matter.  By  this 
process,  elements  are  eliminated  that  form  new  com- 
binations, and  these  operate  with  energy  in  the 
destruction  of  the  teeth.  Favorable  conditions  exist 
in  the  mouth  for  such  decomposition,  and  also  for 
such  new  combinations ;  for  there  is  a  sufficient 
amount  of  heat  and  moisture, — for  both  of  these, 
especially  the  former,  facilitate  the  action  of  any  acid 
upon  the  dentine.  The  character  of  the  saliva  and 
mucus  will  very  much  modify  the  decomposition  of 
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foreign  subfltances  in  the  mouth.  If  these  secretions 
arc  both  acid,  the  decomposition  will  be  much  more 
rapid,  and  more  potent  in  its  effect. 

Again,  it  is  sometimes  the  CAse  that  the  salivaiy 
glands  arc  comparatively  inactive,  e.xcept  when  spe- 
cially excited,  and  yet  the  mucoiia  glands  still  effi- 
cient, eliminating  their  secretion  ;  so  that  the  mouth 
a.sstuinc-8  an  acid  condition,  because  there  is  not  saliva 
sufficient  to  neutralize  the  mucus,  in  which  condition 
decomposition  of  foreign  substances  would  be  greatly 
accelerated.  There  are  many  cases,  however,  in 
which  the  flow  of  saliva  is  copious,  and  yet  the  decay 
rapid,  which  is  in  consequence  of  an  acid  condition 
of  both  secretions,  or  of  a  speedy  decomposition  of 
foreign  substances  in  the  mouth. 

There  are  acids  taken  with  the  food  that  act 
directly  upon  the  teeth  ;  as  acetic  acid,  or  vinegar. 
It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  acids  taken  with 
the  food  act  directly  upon  the  teeth. 

Professor  Westcot  says :  "  Acetic  and  citric  acida 
BO  wirroded  the  enamel  in  forty-eight  hours,  that 
much  of  it  was  easily  removed  with  the  finger  nail, 
and  malic  acid  or  the  acid  of  apples,  in  its  concen- 
trated state,  also  acts  promptly  upon  the  teeth." 
These  acids,  in  the  use  of  many  kinds  of  food,  are 
brought  into  frequent  contact  with  the  teeth. 

But  these  and  similar  acids,  however  freely  they 
may  1m>  used,  exercise  no  direct  inSucnce  in  the  pro- 
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diiction  of  the  common  dental  decay.  But  these  and 
such  acids  do  play  an  important  part  indirectly  in 
the  erosion  and  roughening  which  they  produce  upon 
the  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  with  which  they  are  hrought 
fully  in  contact,  thus  making  vulnerable  points  of 
attack  for  the  acting  agents  of  decay. 

Another  way  in  which  tliese  common  acids  act 
indirectly  is  by  promoting  the  decomposition  of  sub- 
stances from  which  arise  the  agents  that  do  effect 
decay  of  the  teeth. 

In  the  manufacture  of  vinegar,  sulphuric  acid  Is 
often  employed ;  so  that  in  this  article  of  food  we 
have  that  acid  either  alone  or  combined  with  the 
acetic,  the  former  acting  with  greater  energy  upon 
the  teeth  than  the  latter,  Arctic  acid  also  facilitates 
the  fermentation  of  food  retained  in  the  moutli,  and 
thus  reproduces  itself  in  abundance. 

After  eating  applea  that  contain  a  large  amount  of 
malic  acid,  the  teeth  will  be  found  corroded  over  all 
their  surfaces.  This  acid,  as  well  as  the  othersj 
afiects  the  enamel  somewhat,  and  when  the  latter  is 
very  thin,  though  it  may  not  be  all  removed  from 
any  particular  point,  yet  its  integrity  will  be  de- 
stroyed, 60  as  to  be  readily  fractured,  thus  admitting 
injurious  agents  to  contact  with  the  dentine,  which 
in  much  more  susceptible  of  injury  from  acids  than 
the  enamel :  points  imperfectly  protected  by  this  are 
violently  attacked  by  acetic,  malic,   and  sulphuric 
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acids,  especially  when  in  the  nascent  state.  In 
decayed  cavities  these  agents  produce  rapid  results. 
They  should  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided,  and, 
when  necessarily  used,  should  be  removed  from  the 
teeth  by  cleaning  with  great  care.  It  would  be  safest 
to  employ  some  neutralizing  agent  after  the  use  of 
any  acids  with  food.  During  mastication,  there  is  an 
increased  secretion  of  saliva,  which,  if  in  a  healthy 
state,  will  tend  to  neutralize  any  acid  that  may  at 
the  time  be  present,  and  also,  by  its  flow,  to  remove 
foreign  substances  from  the  mouth. 

Some  acids  combined  with  metallic  or  alkaline 
bases,  are  used  as  medicines,  some  of  them  are  easily 
decomposed,  when  the  newly  liberated  acid  will  act 
with  energy  upon  the  teeth ;  but  even  this  does  not 
produce  the  ordinary  decay,  acting  only  upon  the 
surfaces  of  the  teeth,  whenever  it  may  come  in  con- 
tact with  them. 

Many  medical  preparations  contain  agents  pecu- 
liarly deleterious  to  the  teeth,  acids  being  especially 
in  requisition  for  these,  and  oftentimes  in  considera- 
ble quantities.  The  acids  most  commonly  thus  ad- 
ministered are  the  hydrochloric,  the  nitric,  the  sul- 
phuric, the  acetic,  the  tartaric,  and  the  citric,  any 
one  of  which  will  produce  direct  and  rapid  corrosion 
of  the  dentine,  even  when  unaided  by  the  temperature 
of  the  mouth.  For  a  fuller  and  more  explicit  pres- 
entation of  the   points   here  briefly  hinted  at,  see 
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Appendix  at  the  close  of  this  volume,  Sec.  A.  These 
acids  are  often  administered  by  physicians  without 
any  regard  to  their  nature  or  their  influence  upon  the 
teeth.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  given  through 
a  tube,  though  this  method  generally  does  not  amount 
to  much  as  a  precautionary  measure,  for  in  most  in- 
stances the  fluid  comes  in  contact  with  all  parts  of 
the  mouth.  A  subsequent  rinsing  of  the  mouth  with 
water  effects  only  a  dilution,  not  an  entire  removal 
of  the  acid.  In  order  wholly  to  counteract  their  in- 
jurious influence  upon  the  teeth,  an  alkaline  solution 
should  be  used  after  the  administration  of  such 
medicines. 

Galvanic  action  is  a  cause  of  decay  of  the  teeth, 
only  so  far  as  it  is  a  means  of  decomposing  com- 
pounds in  the  mouth,  and  the  elements  of  which, 
according  to  the  laws  of  affinity,  form  other  com- 
pounds prejudical  to  the  teeth.  The  elements  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  may  thus  be  set  free 
from  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  when  they  will 
at  once  seek  other  elements  with  which  tb  combine ; 
and  the  character  of  the  combinations  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  elements,  and  by  the 
attendant  circumstances.  These  compounds  will  fre- 
quently be  of  an  acid  character,  or  contain  acid. 

Such  an  arrangement  may  exist  as  will  maintain 
a  constant  galvanic  action,  whose  legitimate  effects 
will  be  as  constant  upon  the  teeth ;  and  this  cease- 
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less  process  cannot  but  make  its  mark.  It  is  a 
favorable  arrangement  for  galvanic  action  when  there 
are  two  or  three  kinds  of  metals  in  the  mouth  at 
once,  particularly  if  these  are  such  as  differ  in  their 
affinities  for  oxygen,  and  in  their  electric  conditions. 
In  some  cases  three  or  four  kinds  of  metals  are 
employed  in  filling  teeth  of  the  same  mouth;  in 
some,  fillings  of  one  metal  and  a  plate  of  another; 
and  in  others,  plates  of  so  low  a  carat  are  used  that 
they  oxidize  rapidly  in  the  mouth  without  the  aid 
of  any  other  metal. 

Comparative  Liability"  to  Decay, 

All  classes  of  teeth  are  not  alike  liaUe  to  decaj 
Their  difference  in  thi.s  respect  may  arise  from  a 
dissimilarity  in  their  organic  structure,  the  best  or- 
ganized being  the  most  capable  of  resisting  disease; 
or  from  a  concentration  of  the  destructive  agency 
upon  the  tooth  first  affeuted.  The  first  molara  are 
much  more  liable  to  decay  than  any  other  teeth, 
since  Ihey  are  less  perfectly  developed  than  those 
formed  at  a  later  period  of  life.  They  are  the  first 
permanent  teeth  erupted,  and  are  subjected  to  all 
the  irritating  conditions  conaeijuont  on  the  removal 
of  the  temporary,  and  the  development  and  eruption 
of  the  permanent  teeth.  But  these  conditions  in 
many  cases  produce  no  apparent  injury  upon  theui, 
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they  maintaining  tlieir  integrity  till  all  the  other 
permanent  teeth  appear,  and  then  decaying  earlier 
than  any  others.  In  such  cstaes,  the  decay  is  a  result 
of  influences  more  potent  than  those  occurring  on  the 
BSraption  of  the  otlier  teeth. 

After  the  first,  the  second  molars  are  most  suhject 
to  caries,  and  alter  these  the  second  bicuspids.  The 
latter  two  classes,  doubtless,  are  so  subject  more 
from  the  facility  they  afford  to  the  lodgment  of  dele- 
terious substances  than  from  a  relatively  imperfect 
organization.  Besides,  from,  six  to  fifteen  years  of 
age  the  teeth  are  less  appreciated  and  less  cared  for 
than  at  a  later  period  of  life.  The  next  most  liable  to 
decay,  are  the  third  molars.  Then  follow  in  order  the 
first  bicu.'ipids,  the  lateral  incisors,  the  central  incis- 
ors, and  the  cuspids.  Herewith  are  appended  in  tabu- 
lar form  nearly  one  thousand  cases  of  decayed  teeth, 
Bobserved  under  ordinary  circumstances,  exhibiting 

J  number  and  per  cent,  of  these  in  each  class: 


21  per  .^ 

nt.,  In  central  inclMirg. 

2»        " 

in  U«<rul  iiicisora. 

2i         ■■ 

it.  cu«pM«. 

8)         ■' 

3i        " 

37 

in  finl  tnoliira. 

22|        " 

in  Bcroiid  molnrs. 

01        " 

in  lliini  molnrs. 

I'Of  thcBe,  a  large  proportion  were  removed  for  re- 
r  from  disease  originating  in  caries  of  the  dental 
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tissue.     In  general,  the   superior  teeth  are  liable  to 
decay  earlier  and  more  rapidly  than  the  inferior. 


Consequences  of  Caries. 

It  is  here  proposed  to  refer  only  to  some  of  the 
more  common  reaulta  of  this  affection.  One  of  the 
most  obvious  of  which  is  the  exposure  of  tlie  pulp 
of  the  tooth,  on  which  exposure  disease  ensues,  and 
finally  death.  During  this  diseased  condition  of  the 
pulp  there  occurs  that  very  peculiar  and  well-known 
sensation  commonly  denominated  toothache.  As  well 
as  the  destruction  of  the  pulp,  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  caries,  unless  arrested  in  its  progress.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  pulp  and  tlie  lining  membrane, 
the  extepnal  periosteum  in  many  cases  becomes  in- 
volved, the  affection  being  but  an  extension  of  that 
which  destroys  the  internal  periosteum.  Inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  are  of  common  occurrence,  by 
which  a  discharge  is  established  from  between  the 
margin  of  the  gum  and  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  or 
through  a  fistnlous  opening  in  the  process  and  the 
gum,  as  is  the  case  whcu  an  abscess  is  formed  at  the 
point  of  the  root. 

A  diseased  condition  of  the  alveolar  process  ia  in 
many  instances  produced  by  diseased  and  dead 
teeth,  necrosis  and  exfoliation  of  considerable  portions 
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ing  sometimes  the  result.  Indeed,  extensive  caries 
F  the  jaw  is  occasionally  thus  produced.  Disease 
of  the  antrum,  too,  is  very  generally  induced  or 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  same  cauae.  Tuniora, 
sometimes  of  a  malignant  character,  connected  either 
with  the  bony  or  with  the  soft  parts,  not  unfrerjuently 
spring  from  this  source,  particularly  in  constitutions 
of  a  cancerous  diathesis.  Great  nervous  derange- 
ment may  result,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  de- 
cayed teeth,  as  does  very  frequently  facial  neurRJgia, 
which  is  sometimes  confined  to  a  single  nerve-branch 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  irritating  cause, 
sometimes  ramified  over  the  whole  side  of  the  face 
and  head,  and  occasionally  spreads  much  farther,  so 
as  even  (o  implicate  the  shoulder  and  the  arm.  Neu- 
ralgia of  these,  e.xtending  down  to  the  hand,  is  often 
found  to  be  instantly  relieved  by  extraction  of  a  dis- 
eased tooth  ;  and  any  operator  of  much  observation 
can  call  to  mind  numerous  instances  in  which  facial 
neuralgia  has  been  thus  relieved  or  wholly  cured. 
This  affection  of  the  face,  however,  does  not  always 
originate  in  diseased  teeth,  though  there  is  little  doubt 
that  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  arises  wholly  or  partially 
from  this  cause. 

jitlammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
ptU  is  a  common  result  of  diseased  teeth,  and  it 
liable  to  extend  to  distant  parts  of  this  mera- 
Bie,  and  occasion  greater  difHculty  than  in    the 
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mouth,  as  would  especially  be  the  case  when  there  is 
an  irritable  condition  of  the  throat  and  bi-onchia;  and 
the  tt!80phagus  and  stomach  are  not  exempt.  In  what 
degree  such  an  implication  of  the  respiratory  and 
the  digestive  apparatus  is  referable  to  diseased  teeth, 
it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine,  but  it  ia  impoasible 
that  a  number  of  such  teeth,  involving  in  their 
disease  all  the  ramifications  of  the  facial  nerves  and 
the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  could 
remain  there  with  impunity.  And  besides  this  direct 
influence  on  the  lungs  and  stomach,  diseased  teeth 
are  constantly  emitting  offensive  odors,  which  are 
taken  in  by  inhalation,  and  offensive  matter  which 
is  swallowed  with  the  loud. 


Treatment  of  Caries. 

In  the  rational  treatment  of  caries  the  first  con- 
siderations are  the  nature  and  i)eculiarltiea  of  the 
obvious  predi8[K)sing  causes  ;  whether  these  are  con- 
stitutional or  localj  and  if  constitutional,  whether 
they  are  such  as  can  be  modified  by  therapeutic 
treatment  of  the  general  system.  If  the  latter,  such 
treatment  should  be  adopted  as  will  bring  about  the 
most  perfect  state  of  health,  so  as  to  obviate  aa  far 
aa  possible  all  conditions  favorable  to  decav,  by  se- 
curing a  healthy  condition  of  the  mouth  in  all  its  parts 
— as  the  gums,  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  sali- 
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vary  glands.  The  teeth  should  be  kept  free  from  all 
deposits  and  accumulations  of  wliatever  character; 
for,  though  some  of  these  may  not  affect  the  teeth 
directly,  yet  they  induce  disease  of  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  thus  indirectly  exert  a  pernicious  influence 
upon  them. 

The  foregoing   remarks,  however,  refer  rather  to 
he  prevention  of  decay  than  to  its  treatment  after 
it  actually  exists.     Yet  they  are  on  that  account  none 
the  less  important,  since  here,  as  elsewhere,  preven- 
_  tion  is  better  than  remedy.     But  they  apply  to  such 
brevention  as  well  after  decay  has  commenced  as  be- 
fore, if  the  ultimate  object  is  preservation  of  the  teeth, 
:er  the  first  attack  the  teeth  are  more  vulnerable 
lid  less  capable  of  resistance. 
When  decay  has  attacked  a  tooth,  the  treatment 
dicated  depends  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
aisease.     Rapid    decay    requires  more    prompt    and 
energetic    treatment    than    that    of    slow    progress. 
Remedies  appropriate  and    efficient  in   the  one  are 
quite  inapplicable  to  the  other.     The  persistence  of 
caries  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  its  rate  of  prog- 
We  sometimes  find  teeth  in  which  the  decay 
I  not  advancing  rapidly,  and  thence  are  led  to  con- 
that  it  may  be  easily  arrested;  the  affected 
«rt,  if  superficial,  is  easily  removed,  and  the  dentine 
ghly  polished ;  and  yet,  after  a  time,  decay 
K-mttacks  the  tooth  at  the  same  point.     Or,  where 
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the  cari«H  lian  penetrated  the  tooth,  so  that  it  requires 
filling,  though  it  is  skilfully  done,  and  the  plug  and 
tooth  caR'l'ully  polished,  yet  in  many  instances  the 
dt^iitiuu  soon  softens  about  the  border  of  the  filling. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  decay  will  suggest 
the  mode  of  treatment.  Superficial  caries  on  some 
parts  of  the  teeth  may  be  remedied  and  removed  by 
cutting  away  the  portion  implicated  In  the  disease, 
drooMing  with  a  fine  file,  polishing  with  Arkansas, 
Scotcli,  or  rottonstono  till  the  file-marks  disappear, 
luid  then  applying  the  huff  with  rouge  or  oxide  of  tin, 
very  Ihornughly  to  the  entire  surface  operated  upon. 
AHcrwinil,  the  most  careful  attention  to  cleanliness 
in  reiiuinile,  to  pi-evont  a  recurrence  of  the  attack. 
Tliii«  treatment  is  appliciihle  to  decay  upon  proximate 
nuifaceH;  liut  in  the  depressions  of  the  masticatory 
iind  liuecal  surfaces  of  the  mohirs,  it  is  not  practicable. 

Sitiiii'timett  the  dentine,  at  jmints  where  it  is  ex- 
|«im,Hl,Bive»  warning,  by  nciiti'sensitivoucssjof  threatr 
omni  dceo»HMwilion,  b»>tbre  therv  are  any  other 
Indiontioiiii  of  il,  thus  evidencing  the  pn'sence  of 
noma  wry  irritntiug  nuccnl  pivmotiA-e  of  decay.  Such 
Ixtiiitx  iihouUt  n,\t'ivo  [mtinpl  and  «triel  attention, 
Mul  i\w  iuonsiWHl  wuxitiwmvss  be  immedialely  aub- 
duwi ;  an  It  inifty  U'  by  tho  ujk*  i»f  suniie  preparation 
thai  will  iHmntvfM'l  llu>  exeitiug  intl«cmv — some 
4<HUitVK\<  (M'  Kuiim  vxuttMuin^  Mt  atk&li ;  or  nibtung 
ltw>  iHHMitiw  luirl^  witk  A  tttwl  bttniMber  will  in 
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many  cases  effect  this  object,  and  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  decay.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  sometimes  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  occasionally  proves  very  effi- 
cient ;  but  its  general  use  for  such  cases  is  of  doubt- 
ful propriety,  aud  when  used,  it  should  be  with  dis- 
crimination and  caution. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  chnracter  of  caries 
ly  be  modified  by  the  local  application  of  thernrv 
(Utic  agents — that  the  rapid  decay  may  be  changed 
to  the  slow,  and  this,  too,  without  resard  to  the  at- 
tendant circumstances,  such  as  the  condition  of  the 
fiecretions  of  the  mouth,  the  causes  producing  the  dis- 
ease, etc.  For  this  purpose  various  agents  have  been 
proposed.  It  is  held  that  by  an  applicati(»n  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  the  white,  rapid  decay  being  changed 
to  that  of  a  dark  color,  is  arrested  in  its  progress. 
But  there  is  no  very  palpable  principle  on  which  this 
agent  can  be  supposed  to  operate  to  arrest  caries.  It 
is  generally  conceded  to  be  injurious  to  a  liealtfay 
tooth;  how,  then,  it  becomes  beneficial  to  one  de- 
cayed, it  is  not  easy  to  perceive.  The  notion  may 
have  originated  in  the  fact  that  after  the  application 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  dentine  to  which  it  has  been 
applied  turns  dark,  or  black ;  and  this  color  being 
naturally  associated  with  the  slow  form  of  decay,  it 
may  have  been  concluded  that  it  might  be  thus  asso- 
ciated by  artificial  means.  This  conclusion,  however, 
is  fallafioUB  ;  for  the  coloring  matter  being  the  oxide 
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of  silver,  deposited  on  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  ia 
wholly  foreign,  and  holds  no  necessary  relation  to  the 
kind  of  decay,  or  to  the  agent  producing  it.  The 
deposit  may  possibly  serve  as  a  temporary  shield  to 
the  dentine  beneath,  but  only  temporary;  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  will  ho  remembered  that  nitric 
acid  is  liberated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate, 
and  operates  destructively  upon  the  tooth-bone.  An 
ethereal  solution  of  the  terchloride  of  gold  has  also 
been  suggested  as  a  preventive  application,  Ita  opei> 
ation  would  be  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  nitrate  of 
flilver,  and  equally  inefficient.  Preparations  to  neu- 
tralize and  counteract  the  eflects  of  deleterious  agents 
upon  the  teetli  have  been  recommended  as  topical 
applications.  These  are  such  as  possess  alkaline 
properties.  But  anything  of  this  kind  would  require 
frequent  application;  indeed,  it  would  t>e  necessary 
to  keep  the  affected  part  constantly  under  its  influ- 
ence, as  long  as  the  surrounding  conditionis  continued 
to  favor  decay. 

Though  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  relied  upon 
permanently  to  arrest  caries,  yet,  in  many  instances, 
much  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  local  treatment 
Alkaline  topical  applications  will  in  many  cases 
alleviate  the  must  acute  sensitiveness  of  the  dentine, 
accompli  ell  ing  this,  no  doubt,  by  their  neutralizing 
inlluence  up(»n  the  irritating  agents.  Many  opera- 
tors employ  8im|>ly  tlie  bicarbonate  of  soda  for  this 
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purpose,  with  the  happiest  results.  As  another  class 
of  topical  applications  to  check  or  modify  caries, 
those  have  been  suggested  which  will  form  an  insol- 
uble compound  with  the  gelatinous  or  animal  portion 
of  the  tooth ;  such  as  tannin,  creosote,  and  some  of 
the  essential  oils.  The  only  eflFect  of  these,  however, 
is  to  form  a  shield  or  protection  over  the  structure 
beneath :  there  is,  of  course,  no  change  effected  in 
the  conditions  or  agents  which  produce  decay. 


CHAPTER  III. 

GENERAL  BEMABKS  ON   FILLING 

The  importance  and  valqe  of  the  operation  of  filling 
teeth  are  obvious,  from  various  considerations.  It  is 
one  that  is  in  frequent  requisition.  It  is  the  only 
treatment  for  deepseated  caries.  By  it  the  disease  is 
arrested  and  the  lost  part  restored,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
it  can  be  by  a  foreign  substance.  There  is  no  material 
similar  to  that  destroyed — no  substance  possessing  the 
characteristics  of  the  lost  portion  of  the  tooth,  with 
which  to  effect  the  restoration.  Under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, the  operation  of  filling  is  efficient  in  ar- 
resting caries,  and  restoring,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
the  lost  portion  of  the  tooth.  In  order,  however,  that 
it  be  permanent  in  its  character,  the  case  needs  to  be 
attended  with  favorable  conditions,  and  the  work  to 
be  thoroughly  done.  But  two  similar  operations,  both 
equally  well  performed,  may  result  very  differently  as 
to  ultimate  success  in  preserving  the  teeth  to  which 
they  may  have  been  applied ;  the  one  effectually  pre- 
venting further  decay,  and  the  other  seeming  to  inter- 
pose to  it  but  little  obstacle.  Indeed,  the  probabilities 
of  such  success  in  different  operations,  equally  well 
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accomplished^  cannot  be  calculated  without  considering 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  differences  in  con- 
stitutions, in  states  of  health,  in  previous  and  subse- 
quent habits. 

Filling  teeth  is  predicated  upon  the  nature  of  decay, 
upon  the  fact  that  the  lost  portion  will  not  be  restored 
by  nature,  and  upon  the  fact  that  caries  is  an  effect  of 
external  causes,  and  not  of  any  cause  within  the  tooth 
itself.  If  the  causes  of  caries  were  alone  within  the 
tooth,  then  filling  would  not  be  its  rational  treatment. 
The  organic  structure  of  the  teeth  is  of  such  nature 
that  no  change  to  the  extent  of  decomposition  will 
take  place  in  it  independently  of  external  influences. 
Any  organ  or  structure  susceptible  of  becoming  dis- 
eased by  any  cause  resident  within  it,  usually  possesses 
the  power  of  recuperation,  and,  in  many  instances, 
that  of  restoration  also ;  and  if  dentine  could  be  decom- 
posed without  external  agents,  the  introduction  of  any 
foreign  substance  whatever  into  the  cavity  would  cer- 
tainly not  arrest  the  decay,  but  most  probably  accele- 
rate it.  If  it  is  true  that  decay  of  the  teeth  ever 
originates  in  constitutional  causes  alone,  then  the  treat- 
ment should  be  constitutional,  and  not  local. 

Filling  teeth,  then,  is  based  upon  the  inability  even 
of  healthy  dentine  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  decay. 
As  preliminary  to  the  operation,  all  the  circumstances, 
both  direct  and  collateral,  should  be  carefully  noted 
in  every  case,  and  the  course  of  treatment  should  con- 
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form  to  the  indications  tLua  observed.  The  constita- 
tion,  temperament,  and  health  of  the  patient ;  the 
peculiarities  of  the  teetli ;  their  susceptibility  of  decay; 
their  j)resent  condition,  and  that  of  the  parts  about 
them ;  the  periosteum,  the  gums,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  tlie  saliva,  and  the 
mucus,  sliould  all  be  closely  considered ;  for  only  on  a 
correct  diagnosis  can  a  [tropcr  treatment  be  based. 
Every  operation  should  be  performed  as  completely 
as,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  possible.  ludeed, 
every  step  in  the  operation  should  be  jjerfect,  before  a 
succeeding  one  is  attempted.  AH  the  instruments  em- 
ployed should  be  unexceptionable  in  material,  form, 
and  condition ;  inferior  instruments  should  find  no 
place  in  the  case  of  the  dental  operator.  The  material 
for  filling  should  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  prepared 
in  tlie  best  possible  manner.  Not  that  material  for 
filling  should  be  prepared  in  only  one  way;  for  some 
materials,  gold,  for  instance,  may  be  prepared  in  many 
difierent  forme,  each  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  efficient 
in  the  hands  of  the  expert  manipulator.  Wliile  with 
instruments  and  materials  all  in  the  most  perfect  con- 
dition, and  with  a  thorough  cognizance  and  appre- 
ciation of  all  the  attendant  circumstances,  our  most 
skilful  operators  barely  attain  success,  need  we  be  as- 
tonished that  the  man  ignorant  of  all  these  circum- 
stances, and  jwssessed  of  only  a  few  crude,  ill-condi- 
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ned  iustmnienta  and  materials,  the  nature  of  which 
e  does  not  understand,  fails  in  almost  every  attempt? 
Much  depends  on  therapeutic  treatment ;  not,  in- 
deed, to  restore  parts  already  lost,  or    to  restore  to 
health  parts  much  diseased,  but  to  avert  a  tendency 
to  disease  in  parts  but  feebly  organized,     This  treat- 
ment may  be  either  constitutional  or  local,  or  both, 
but  couslitutional  when  there  is  indicated  any  idio- 
syncrasy favorable  to  decay.     If,  however,  the  whole 
difficulty  is  local,  topical  treatment  only  is  required. 
Vhm  the  special  treatment  should  he  in  either  case 
be  more  fully  considered  hereafter.    Compara- 
rely  little   can  be  accomplished  by  local   applica- 
)  to  the  substance  of  the  tooth,  but  the  parts  cou- 
;uous,  as  the   gums    and    the    mucous   membrane, 
lay  be  thus  treated  with  an  assurance  of  more  signal 

ults. 

t  Though  in  the  teeth  nature  does  not  assist  to  restore 
3st  ])ortion,  as  in  those  parts  more  highly  organ- 
,  yet,  to  corai>ensate  in  some  degree,  llic  destruc- 
tive process  is  far  less  rapid  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latttT.  The  general  surgeon  depends  much  upon 
nature  for  the  success  of  his  operations,  for,  though 
he  performed  them  unskilfully,  yet  the  kind  energy 
of  nature  is  always  present  to  assist  him,  but  in  this 
8i>ecJalty  the  practitioner  must  necessarily  dei>end 
lOre  upon  his  skill,  auJ  less  u]>on  the  curative  efibrts 
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of  nature,  though  much  more  reliance  is  placed  upon 
it  now  than  formerly. 


Materials  for  Filling. 

In  the  selection  of  materials  for  filling  teeth  there 
are  some  important  considerations  that  should  be 
kept  constantly  in  view  ;  the  Oi-st  and  principal  of 
which  is  to  choose  that  kind  which  will  protect  the 
tooth  from  further  decay — protect  the  affected  part 
against  the  influence  of  those  agencies  on  which  the 
disease  depends.  A  material  or  class  of  materials 
should  be  selected  that  would  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, induce  either  a  local  or  a  constitutional 
injury. 

There  are  several  properties  that  materials  for 
filling  teeth  should  possess,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is, 

IndesfructHiliiy. — Any  substance,  whether  simple 
or  compound,  that  will  not  maintain  its  identity  and  in- 
tegrity when  subjected  to  any  conditions  of  the  mouth, 
is  unfit  to  be  used  as  a  material  for  filling.  If  com- 
pounds are  employed,  they  should  be  such  as  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  or  by 
any  attendant  conditions.  A  mere  mechanical  mix- 
ture would  not  be  an  ajiprupriate  material  for  per- 
manent filling,  and  all  comiraunds  of  the  metals,  so 
far  as  we  are  familiar  with  them,  are  unfit  for  this 
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purpose  by  reason  of  the  facility  with  which  they  are 
changed  in  the  mouth.  The  next  moat  important 
property  of  a  miitcrial  fur  filling  is, 

AdaptabiUtif. — By  wliich  is  meant  a  cajiability  of 
heing  wrought  int^  suitaUe  shapes  for  the  purpose, 
— a  facility  of  being  applied  and  conformed  to  the 
parts  upon  which  it  is  to  he  placed.  There  are  sub- 
stances that  would  be  entirely  indestructible  in  the 
mouth,  and  that  would  be  very  desirable  in  other  re- 
spects as  materials  for  filling,  that  are  yet  altogether 
worthless  for  this  purpose  from  lack  of  adaptability. 
Quartz,  if  it  possessed  this  property,  would  be  valu- 
able as  a  material,  but  as  yet  there  has  been  discov- 
ered no  method  of  preparing  it  in  an  available  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  things  possess  the  property 
of  adaptability  that  are  lacking  in  some  other  impor- 
tant particuIai-3.     The  next  important  property  is, 

Hardneis. — A  material  may  possess  all  the  other 
suitable  qualities  and  yet  be  too  soft.  A  material 
should  be  hard  enough  not  to  be  broken  or  worn  away 
by  any  pressure  or  friction  liable  to  Ije  applied.  Thia 
property  is  especially  desirable  for  fillings  in  the  mas- 
ticatory surfaces  of  the  molars  and  bicusjiids.  It 
would,  however,  be  admissible  to  employ  a  softer  ma- 
I  for  filling  cavities  in  the  proximate  surfaces  of 

B  teeth,  provided  it  would  perfectly  exclude  all  for- 
~«gn  8 

Jfon-cojidticior. — Again,  a  material  should   be  as 
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nearly  as  possible  a  non-conductor  of  beat,  particu- 
larly for  filling  sensitive  teeth,  or  tliose  liable  to  be- 
come 80  under  the  influence  of  slight  causes.  Great 
variational  of  temperature  will  in  most  instances  aggra- 
vate Bensitiveness,  and,  in  susceptible  cases,  produce  it; 
and  if  the  irritation  ia  continued,  the  result  roay  be 
fatal  to  the  tooth.  Gold,  which  possesses  the  largest 
number  of  desirable  qualities  as  a  material  for  filling, 
is  in  this  re»i>eet  very  defective,  being  one  of  the  best 
conductors  of  heat.  To  ^ibviate  this  defect,  Honie  non- 
conducting material  may  be  employed  between  the 
gold  and  the  aensitlve  portion  of  the  tooth.  The  pulp 
i«  liable  to  Iw  affected  by  sudden  and  great  changes  of 
temperature,  transmitted  to  it  through  a  gold  plug. 

Cbhefion. — In  the  next  plaee,  a  material  should  be 
(niiwseiitihle  of  being  wehUnl  or  united  into  a  solid  mass. 
The  jwrmnncncy  of  an  o|»eration  depends  very  much 
ujwu  ihirt  quality,  A  filling  having  the  diiferent  pieces 
which  eonnHit'o  il  perfi\'lly  uuitotl,  will  l»e  much  more 
diiruhl*'  (liiin  if  efl'ectetl  with  a  material  in  whicli  this 
(Xthwivo  prujvrty  ic  lacking,  it  can  be  made  with 
gi-wtvr  fttfility.  and  will  U*  Mter  and  longer  retained; 
uml  miiiiily  Invtiii!*  such  »  filling  t«iinot  be  dtstroyed 
l^iwonKwI.  Noiw>kh(wiv<>  niatorinl  is  rctaineil  by  the 
)C«<<i«ni)  form  of  t\w  cwvity.  which  i*  lo  be  shaped  so 
an  to  Itiitd  nil  llu<  pixtM  (ti}^>4her,  and  thus  hold  them 
in  \\\»K'v ;  Uit  a  Mjlwamv  that  will  weW  miuires  odI? 
i«o  or  thiw  ^^^l  ly-iittniii^  |KMUt»,  anglos  or  pits,  pro- 
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perly  eituated,  in  order  to  be  firmly  and  iiernmiiently 

Led  in  a  cavity  of  any  form. 

■Another  desirable  property  of  material  for 
13  such  a  color  as  shall  best  harmonize  with 
that  of  the  t«eth,  particularly  if  they  are  in  front.  In 
this  respect  all  the  luetals  are  objectionable,  though 
gold  is  probably  less  so  than  any  of  the  others,  the 
objection  to  this  being  not  so  much  in  its  color  as  in 
its  lustre ;  which  objection,  however,  may  be  partially 
obviated  by  the  kind  of  finish  given  to  the  work.  In 
teeth  of  certain  shades — semi-transparent  bluish-white, 
for  instance — gold,  for  exposed  fillings,  is  very  objec- 
tionable, indeed,  in  some  cases,  almost  as  unsightly  as 
the  absence  of  the  tooth ;  and  in  such  instances,  the 
darker  metals  would  of  course  appear  much  worse. 
For  such  teeth,  some  substances,  having  more  nearly 
the  color  of  the  teetli,  would  be  the  more  desirable. 

Most  of  the  materials  employed  for  filling  are  me- 
only  a  few  nou-metallic  substances  have  been 
1,  and  these  rather  by  the  way  of  experiment,  and 
for  temporary  purposes,  than  with  any  hope  of  perma- 
nent r^ults.  Of  the  metals,  gold  possesses  more  of  the 
indi8i>eu sable  jiroperties  than  any  other;  but  the  fol- 
lowing have  lieen  used  for  filling  :  lead,  tin,  silver,  pla- 
tinum, gold,  and  amalgam.  In  the  jireparation  of  the 
latter,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  tin,  bismuth,  antimony, 

iraium,  zinc,  copper,  and  mercury  are  employed. 

■This   metal,   in    the   early  history  of  the 
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profession,  was  used  to  some  extent  for  filling  teeth, 
though  it  posaessea  but  few  of  the  requisite!*  for  that 
purpose.  The  principal  tpiality  which  recoraraended 
it  is  its  adaptability ;  but  it  ia  quite  too  soft  for  per- 
manent fillings  in  the  masticating  surfaces  of  the 
molars.  It  is  easily  wrought  into  foil  and  welded 
into  mass  in  the  cavity,  but  it  ia  rapidly  worn  tlown 
by  mastication,  and  its  integrity  readily  impaired  by 
the  influence  of  some  conditions  of  the  mouth ;  much 
more  readily,  indeed,  than  that  of  tin  or  silver.  Acetic 
and  some  other  acids  act  upon  it  with  considerable 
energy  in  tlie  mouth.  By  exposure  to  air  and  moist- 
ure, it  is  soon  coated  with  carbonate  or  protoxide  of 
lead ;  and  this  change  is  efl'ccted  much  more  readily 
in  the  mouth.  Lead  is  also  objectionable  in  color,  es- 
pecially for  fillings  in  the  anterior  teeth,  it  being 
darker  than  the  other  metals  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  a  less  jK-rfect  conductor  of  heat  than  some 
others  that  are  in  far  more  extensive  use. 

Tilt. — Thb  metal  has  been,  and  is  even  yet,  much 
employed  as  a  material  for  filling.  It  is  easily 
wrought  into  foil,  and  in  that  condition  is  readily 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  by  reason  of  its  softness  and 
pliability.  Fillings  can  be  made  with  it  in  all  cases 
in  which  non-cohesive  gold  foil  can  be  used,  to  much 
of  which,  indeed,  it  can  by  skilful  manipulation  be 
made  superior  in  cohesive  property.  Its  equality, 
however,  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  maimer  oi  its 
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manufacture.     It  is  harder  than  lead,  and  in  many 
cases  hard  CQOugh  for  permanent  fillings ;  it  is  fre- 
quently retained  in  crown  cavities  of  the  molars,  ef- 
fectually prcficrviug  the  teeth  for  many  years.      In 
favorable  conditions  of  the  mouth,  it  is  not  materially 
changed,  not  oxidizing  e<TsiIy,  and  not  readily  uniting 
I  with  any  substances  liable  to  be  brought  in  contact 
'  with  it.     But  in  an  unhealtliy  mouth,  with  the  secre- 
tions in  an  abnormal  condition,  and  the  teeth  neg- 
lected, tin  fillings  are  very  rajiidly  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  the  various  agents  that  may  come  in  contact 
with  them.      Such  a  change  may  take  place  in  the 
mouth  as  will  in  a  little  time  destroy  tin  fillings  that 
Pbad  long  remained  in  good  preservation  ;  and  hence 
his  material  is  not  entirely  reliable  in  any  case,  since 
change  may  at  any  time  occur.      Some  casts 
semingly  favorable  to  its  use  are  found,  on  examiua- 
ion,  to  be  otherwise;  and   in  almost  any  mouth  in 
1  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  mucus  secreted,  it 
'  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  pennanency.    Its  color 
renders  it  unfit  for  the  anterior  teeth.    It  is  a  less  per- 
fect conductor  of  heat  than  gold,  on  which  account  it  is 
Mjnently  employed  where  the  latter  metal  cannot  be. 
"here  are  cases  in  which  it  is  not  proper  to  use  tin  in 
connection  with  gold,  or  any  metal  having  a  marked 
difference  of  affinity  for  oxygen,  in  the  same  cavity, 
This  applies  in  cases  in  which  cleanliness  is  not  ob- 
served, or  where  there  is  a  general  acid  state  of  the 
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mixed  saliva,  and  where  there  is  a  disposition  to  j 
vanic  action.  In  the  more  favorable  casea,  however" 
it  may  be  employed  to  fill  the  interior  of  large  cavi*' 
tiis,  placing  upon  it  a  covering  of  gold. 

But  some  of  the  plastic  materials,  an  now  presented, 
are  better  for  this  purpose  than  tin.  Some  have  used 
tin  foil  mixed  with  gold  foil  for  filling,  the  tin  coming 
to  the  surface  equally  with  the  gold,  it  is  claimed 
that  rarely,  if  ever,  do  any  unfavorable  changes  oc- 
cur. Dr.  Abbott  of  Berlin  has  l>een  a  strong  advo- 
cate for  this  mode  of  practice.  The  use  of  this  ma- 
terial should  be  determined  by  the  constitutional  pre- 
disjweition  of  the  patient  and  the  character  of  the 
teetli,  which  should  be  dense  and  well  organized,  in 
order  to  render  it  practicable.  It  Is  frequently  very 
valuable  for  filling  the  temporary  teelh,  and  for  tem- 
porary use  in  the  permanent  teeth. 

Silver. — This  metal,  in  the  form  of  foil,  has  neva- 
been  used  for  filliug  teeth  except  ex jieri mentally.  It 
18  not  for  this  purpose  superior  to  tin  in  any  particu- 
lar, excei>t  in  being  somewhat  harder;  and  iu  some 
particulars  it  is  inferior,  l>eing  quite  as  destructible  in 
the  mouth ;  more  easily  aflected  by  certain  agents, 
such  as  nitric  acid,  nascent  chlorine,  etc ;  less  pliable 
and  I«s  adaptable ;  more  difficult  to  work  into  foil; 
not  80  readily  formed  into  fillings ;  and  possessed  of 
much  less  cohteiveness,  being  almost  uuweldahle  by 
the  ordinary  metbwl  of  manipulation.    Silver  is  a 
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better  conductor  than  tin,  and  would  therefore  in  many 
cases  be  more  objectionable.  The  saliva  is  often  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  act  upon  it  with  rapidity.  Its 
color,  too,  is  objectionable.  Having  these  disadvan- 
tages, its  use  has  very  properly  never  been  adopted. 

Platinum, — This  metal  has  been  \mt  little  used  for 
the  purpose  of  filling,  though  it  possesses  some  of  the 
requisite  qualities  in  a  very  high  degree ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, indestructibility,  in  which  property  it  is  supe- 
rior to  gold.  In  other  respects,  however,  it  is  very 
deficient;  it  has  not  as  yet  been  wrought  into  any 
form  in  which  it  can  be  welded  with  facility ;  it  is 
diflScult  to  work  into  foil,  and  when  it  is  put  into  this 
form,  it  possesses  a  stiffness  and  harshness  that  render 
its  adaptation  and  condensation  almost  impracticable- 
It  is  more  on  this  account,  perhaps,  than  on  any  otner, 
that  it  has  been  so  little  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
filling.  It  has  also  less  cohesiveness  than  gold,  and 
much  sooner  parts  with  this  property.  Slight  crump- 
ling or  bending  serves  to  stifien  it,  so  as  to  destroy  its 
applicability.  Good  fillings  may  be  made  of  well- 
prepared  platinum  sponge*,  recently  annealed.  It  re- 
quires skilful  manipulation,  however,  for  the  least 
moisture  destroys  its  cohesive  property  entirely.  It 
is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  and  on  this  account  objec- 
tionable. In  the  respect  of  color,  too,  it  is  undesirable. 
Platinum  should  never  be  placed  in  close  proximity 
to  tin  fillings,  or  to  gold  plate  or  clasps  of  low  carat. 
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It  ie,  however,  being  employed  to  some  extent  in  con- 
nection with  gold,  which  in  some  resi>eets  seems  to 
serve  a  valuable  purpose.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of 
foil,  of  any  dissired  thickness,  heavily  coated  witli  pure 
gold.  The  claims  for  this  combinatiou  are,  that  a  far 
hai'der  and  more  resistant  filling  cin  be  made  than 
with  gold  alone,  and  a  modification  of  the  color  of  the 
gold  that  is  far  preferable  for  teeth  of  certain  shades 
of  color. 

Gold. — Of  all  the  metals  that  have  as  yet  been  used 
for  filling  teeth,  gold  possesses  more  of  the  requisite 
properties  than  any  other,  and  sufficiently  so  for  all 
practical  puri>oses.  Twenty-carat  gold  is  very  seldom 
affected  by  auy  agcncitfe  with  which  it  is  brought  in 
contact  in  tlie  mouth  ;  pure  gold  never.  In  the  filling 
of  teeth,  there  are  two  objects  to  he  aimed  at:  one,  a 
sufficient  hardness  to  withstand  the  wear  of  mastica- 
tion ;  the  other,  a  thorough  protection  to  the  cavity 
against  all  decay-producing  agents.  For  the  attain- 
ment of  the  first  of  these,  gold  is  not  all  that  could  be 
desired ;  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  as  efficient  in  this  respect 
as  any  other  metal  that  can  be  employed.  But  the 
second  object,  gold,  when  well  manipulated,  accom- 
plishes very  effectually  :  that  is,  so  long  as  the  filling 
maintains  its  integrity  ;  after  it  is  partially  worn  out,  it 
thus  far  fails,  of  covirse.  In  adaptability,  too,  gold  is 
superior  to  any  other  metal.  It  can  bf  wrought  into 
a  variety  of  forms,  with  any  of  which  very  good  fill- 
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ings  can  be  made.  It  can  be  perfectly  conformed  to 
any  shape  of  surface,  however  irregular.  A  tooth  that 
can  be  filled  at  all,  can  be  filled  with  gold.  Thia  as- 
sertion was  made  a  number  of  years  ago ;  and  if  it  was 
true  then,  it  is  much  more  true  now;  for  then  the 
cohesive  property  of  gold  was  not  employed  at  all,  or 
even  recognized  as  available;  but  now,  this  property 
has  been  rendered  efficient  and  practicable.  Then,  our 
best  operators  did  not  aim  to  unite  the  different  por- 
tions of  gold  of  which  the  fillings  were  composed.  The 
idea  that  such  consolidation  could  be  effected  seemed 
never  to  have  entered  the  mind  of  any  one.  Indeed, 
with  the  instruments,  and  the  method  of  manipulation 
then  employed,  this  cohesive  property  could  not  have 
been  made  available ;  but  as  it  came  to  be  recognized, 
the  instruments  and  the  manipulations  were  adapted 
to  the  pui-pose.  Formerly,  an  ordinary  gold  plug 
when  removed  from  a  cavity  could  be  readily  separated 
into  as  many  pieces  as  originally  composed  it;  but 
now,  when  cohesive  gold  is  skilfully  u.sed,  the  mams 
compoftiog  a  filling  cannot  be  divided  into  its  original 
partm,  but  may  be  wrought  into  plate,  wire,  or  foil. 
Non-cohesive  gold — the  modification  in  which,  till 
about  the  year  1859,  it  was  always  employed — would 
not  weld,  even  under  great  pressure;  but  in  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  now  prepared,  it  will  weld  readily  and 
thoroughly.  Tliere  are  certain  requisitea  essential  to 
tbia  welding  property  of  gold.    If  it  is  in  the  form  of 
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foil,  it  flhould  not  present  a  smooth,  planifilicd  surface; 
it  murt  be  annealed  after  hamraering,  in  order  that 
its  ultimate  particles  may  be  in  the  best  condition  for 
cohering;  it  must  be  entirely  free  from  all  deposits  of 
foreign  wibstances;  and  it  must  be  kept  from  exposure 
to  the  atmOHphere. 

Gold  i«  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  and  this  is  the 
chief  objection  to  it  ns  a  material  for  filling.  Aa  to 
Henwtive  teeth  thiw  is  a  very  serious  objection,  in  some 
caHOM  necessitating  the  employment  of  non-conducting 
material  beneath  it,  and  in  others  precluding  it^  use 
altogether.  The  color  of  gold,  however,  is  seldom  an 
objection  to  it*  uae.'though  it  Bometiraes  renders  it  un- 
Buitablc  for  fillings  in  the  front  teeth.  But  this  objec-- 
tion  bus  been  already  adverted  to. 

Various  I'rrparationf  of  Gold. — And  first,  of  the 
mannfactiiro  of  gold  foil.  For  this  purixise  pure  gold 
w  nite<l,  for  procuring  which  various  methods  are  em- 
ployed. I^ut  the  mast  common  of  these  are  insuffi- 
cient for  tlio  pn>diu'tion  of  gold  absolutely  pure.  It 
in,  however,  deemwl  irrelpvant  here  to  detail  the  pro- 
t'tw*  by  which  llii.i  end  is  attained;  it  is  enough  to 
pri'iniwo  tliHl,  for  the  inaiiufaclure  of  the  best  quality 
uf  foil  pure  gold  is  indii^jtenstihlo.  The  gold  is  cast 
into  nil  ingtPl  nboiil  nn  inch  wide,  is  then  placed  be- 
twiH'n  n  |>nh'  of  ntllers  inid  milled  down  as  thin  as 
prnetiitible,  the  piwv,  while  iu  thfc*  process,  being  fre- 
(picndy  imuhwUhI.     It  is  then  cut  into  squares,  which 
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» inserted  with  wooden  pliers  between  vellum  leaves, 
I  bundred  and  sixty  or  seventy  in  a  pack.  Over  this 
pack  two  pockets  are  drawn,  inclosing  it  comjiletely. 
The  pack  is  then  hammered  on  a  granite  block  with 
a  hammer  weighing  twelve  or  sixteen  pounds  till  the 
leaves  are  spread  out  to  the  full  extent  of  the  pack. 
They  are  then  removed  from  the  pack,  cut  into  four 
sections,  annealed,  replaced  in'  the  pack,  and  again 
Bubjeeted  to  the  hammer;  this  process  is  reiieated  till 
the  desired  thickneas  of  foil  is  obtained.  Much  ex- 
perience and  skill  are  requisite  to  the  proper  accom- 
plishment of  this  part  of  the  work.  By  a  single  un- 
skilful stroke  of  the  hammer  a  whole  pack  may  be 
"  wiled. 

Gold  foil  is  numbered  according  to  the  grains  con- 
1  in  each  leaf,  ranging  from  2  to  240.  The  most 
nmon  numbers  are  4.  6.  10,  20,  30,  60.  120,  and 
G — the  latter  two  are  seldom  u.sed.  Of  the  smaller 
rs,  4  and  6  are  in  most  frequent  use.  It  has 
ibre  been  a  desideratum  to  obtain  gold  foil  per- 
fectly uniform  in  quality.  This  seems  now  to  be  al- 
most if  not  altogether  attained  by  the  more  careftil 
fid  skilful  manufacturers: 

1  Crydal  Gold. — This  furm  of  gold  was  introduced 
to  the  profession  about  twenty-eight  years  ago.  Some 
cxperimentii  in  this  direction,  indeed,  had  I»een  made 
fas  1825,  by  C  Ash,  of  London,  and  again  in 
0,  by  Dr.  8.  A.  Main,  of  New  York.  Their  prepara- 
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tions,  however,  were  simply  precipitates,  and  nothing 
more.  But  in  1853,  Dr.  A.  J.  Watts,  of  Utica,  New 
York,  obtained  letters  patent  for  this  preparation  of 
gold  for  filling  teeth.  This  preparation  was  at  first 
denominated  sponge  gold,  but  after  some  modification 
received  its  present  name.  There  are  numerous  for- 
mulas by  which  preparations  of  crystal  gold  may  be 
made,  but,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  they 
are  all  embraced  in  two  general  methods:  the  one  to 
obtain  simply  a  precipitate  of  the  metal  adaptable  to 
the  filling  of  teeth ;  and  the  other,  to  combine  this 
precipitate  with  mercury,  and  obtain  a  definite  crystal- 
lization. For  the  preparation  of  the  sponge  or  crystal 
gold  the  absolutely  pure  metal  is  required.  This  is 
dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  the  gold  being  added 
till  the  solution  is  saturated.  Various  materials  may 
be  used  to  precipitate  it,  the  most  common  of  which 
are  sulphate  of  iron,  and  oxalic  acid,  the  latter  on  some 
accounts  being  preferable.  The  character  of  the  pre- 
cipitate will  be  determined,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  precipitant  is  added ;  if  slowly, 
the  precipitate  will  take  a  more  definite  form,  inclining 
to  the  crystalline  or  fibrous.* 

A  preparation  may  be  made  by  introducing  the 
precipitant  gradually,  and  then  carefully  washing  the 
precipitate  and  heating  almost  to  redness.  For  per- 
fect crystallization  of  the  gold,  combine  the  precipitate 
with  from  six  to  twelve  times  its  weight  of  pure  mer- 
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cnry ;  let  it  stand  a  short  time,  subject  to  a  gentle 
heat,  and  then  remove  the  mercury  with  dilute  nitric 
acid.  Afterward  wash  the  nitrate  of  mercury  from 
die  gold;  place  the  latter  upon  a  slide,  and  bring  it 
1  full  red  heat  in  a  muffle,  and  the  gold  is  then  in 
wndition  to  be  used  for  filling.  This  Is  about  the 
formula  upon  which  a  patent  was  granted  to  A.  J. 
Watls.  The  pi-eparation  possesses  some  advantages 
over  gold  foil.  It  is  as  readily  iotrodueed  ;  it  is  more 
capable  of  thorough  cooanlidation  ;  it  has,  besides  the 
i-siveness  of  foil,  tlie  additional  projwrty  of  iuter- 
ing  its  crystals  one  wilh  another,  by  which  proi>ertj', 
1  without  cohteiou,  the  pieces  of  a  filling  can  be 
'  united,  and  it  takes  a  better  hold  upon  the 
s  of  the  cavity,  to  which  it  presents  the  angles  and 
ends  of  the  cryi^tals,  so  as  to  l)e  more  thoroughly 
adapted  and  fastened. 

Amalffam. — By  thiw  term  are  designated  all  those 
pn?j>arations  formed  by  a  combination  of  mercury  with 
various  otlier  metals;  most  frequently  with  silver  and 
tin,  hut  occasionally  with  gold,  platinum,  bismuth, 
cadmium,  zinc,  and  lead.  The  several  formulas  for 
amalgam  need  not  here  be  specified.  The  kind  most 
iu  use  is  prejmi-ed  by  melting  together  and  cai'efully 
mixing  pure  tin  and  silver,  filing  this  mixture,  when 
cajoled,  into  dust.,  combining  the  latter  with  mercury 
in  sufficient  proportion  to  give  the  requisite  plasticity, 
and  then  thoroughly  washing  the  whole  in  alcohol  or 
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boiling  water,  to  remove  the  oxides  formed  during  the 
combination  of  tlie  metals.  If  there  is  a  redundance  of 
mercury,  it  may  be  removed  by  pressing  tlie  paste  in  a 
piece  of  chamoia  skin.  This  preparation  may  in  some 
eases  be  used  for  fillinj;  with  considerable  success ;  but 
in  no  ca.se  can  it  be  relied  upon  as  a  durable  material, 
its  destruetibility  being  no  less  than  that  of  tin  or  sil- 
ver in  any  circum.stanoes,  and  being  greater  where  all 
the  excess  of  mercury  is  not  removed  from  the  surface 
of  the  filling,  and  the  surface  not  burnished  down  solid 
and  smooth.  Mercury  oxidates  with  considerable 
rapidity  when  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  and  with 
increased  energy  under  the  influence  of  heat,  espe- 
cially when  some  acid  is  present.  This  facility  of 
oxidation  is  still  increased  when  other  metals  are 
combined  with  mercury.  Oxidation  of  such  fillings 
will  in  some  cases  be  confined  to  the  surface,  wherever 
there  is  contact  of  moisture ;  in  others,  it  will  pervade 
the  whole  mass,  rendering  it  black  and  spong}'  through- 
out. 

Amalgam  fillings,  in  a  short  time  after  their  inser- 
tion, undergo  a  hardening  process,  occasioned  by  crys- 
tallization of  the  mass,  as  well  as  by  evaporation  of  the 
mercury.  The  consequence  is,  either  that  the  mass 
becomes  porous,  or  that  it  contracts;  the  former,  doubt- 
less, in  cases  where  the  oxidation  extends  through, 
and  the  latter  where  it  is  confined  to  the  surface. 
When  a  filling  is  in  either  of  those  conditions,  the  pre- 
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servatitm  of  a  tooth  Is  very  imcertam.  On  i-emoving 
an  onlinary  amalgam  filling  that  has  been  worn  for 
some  timt',  its  entire  surCaee  will  generally  hn  found 
oxidiztrd ;  and  a  tooth  filled  with  this  material  gener- 
ally becomes  blacJcened,  and  its  appearance  ruined. 

To  such  objections  agauist  this  material,  another 
is  to  be  added  in  cases  in  which  there  are  fillings  or 
plate  of  platinum  or  gold:  galvanic  action  will  often 
be  establiahed,  in  a  degree  pro|)ortionate  to  the  prox- 
imity and  extent  of  surface  of  the  metals  aud  the  con- 
dition of  the  secretions.  This  may  occasion  much 
mischief.  Some  constitutions  are  very  8Usce|)tible  to 
the  influence  of  mercury ;  and  a  gradual  decomposi- 
tion of  several  amalgam  fillings  in  the  mouth  may 
seriously  impair  the  general  health.  Therefore,  before 
this  material  is  employed,  the  health,  temperament  and 
habits  of  the  patient  should  be  carefully  notetl ;  for 
these  and  other  elrcnmstanceH  may  often  indiciite  its 
inadmissibility. 

So  great  aud  so  numerous  iirc  the  objections  to  this 
material,  that  it  is  wholly  discarded  by  some  in  the 
profession,  and  hut  sparingly  used  by  a  great  many 
others.  Its  adaptability  is  the  main  property  on  which 
are  Iwsed  the  arguments  in  its  favor.  It  is  ea.sity  ap- 
plietl,  and  becouies  very  hard  upon  crystallizing.  It 
is  affirmed,  afso,  that  teeth  which  cannot  be  saved 
with  anything  else  may  be  filled  with  this,  and  made 
valuable.      This,  however,  is  not  true  since  the  em- 
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ployment  of  the  cohesive  property  of  gold,  which 
quality  renders  this  metal  equal  in  adaptability  to 
amalgam. 

Oxy-chloride  of  Zinc. — This  preparation  consists  of 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  chloride  of  zinc  in  combination. 
As  a  plastic  filling  it  has  been  extensively  used,  and 
when  properly  prepared,  and  rightly  employed,  with 
favorable  conditions  in  the  mouth,  serves  a  valuable 
purpose.  Such  fillings  are  often  found  after  many 
years  use  intact,  so  far  as  wasting  is  concerned,  and 
aflTording  absolute  protection  to  the  cavities  in  which 
they  are  placed. 

But  these  fillings  will  not  withstand  the  attrition 
of  direct  contact  in  mastication. 

The  oral  secretions  in  some  conditions  are  rapidly 
destructive  to  this  material.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
•materials  for  temporary  fillings.  A  little  experience 
renders  its  use  easy.  It  effectually  excludes  all  foreign 
substances,  is  a  good  non-conductor,  and  is  only  dis- 
placed by  wear  and  the  solvent  power  of  the  saliva  in 
some  vitiated  conditions.  Guilloi's  Cement,  and  Ce- 
ment Plomb  are  preparations  in  all  practical  aspects 
similar  to  oxy-chloride  of  zinc.  Some  variation  in  the 
method  of  manipulating  them  is  required.  There  is 
found  some  difference  of  susceptibility  in  these  different 
I)reparations  to  the  vitiated  secretions  of  the  mouth.  .It 
is  a  good  protection  to  sensitive  dentine,  and  in  many 
cases  for  exposed  pulp,  under  gold  filling.      It  more 
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nearly  resembles  the  natural  teeth  in  color  than  any 
other  material  that  has  been  used  for  filling. 

Oxy-phosphate  of  Zinc  is  being  largely  employed 
instead  of  the  chloride. 

It  is  more  permanent  than  the  chloride  in  the  secre- 
tions of  the  mouth,  and  withstands  the  wear  of  masti- 
cation, equally  as  well  if  not  better,  than  the  latter. 

To  sensitive  dentine,  and  even  to  exposed  pulps,  it 
is  far  more  acceptable  than  the  chloride,  because  of  its 
non-irritant  quality ;  its  direct  application  to  highly 
sensitive  tissue  does  not  produce  pain  nor  irritation : 
The  chlorine  in  almost  every  instance  when  applied  to 
such  tissue  produces  intense  pain. 

The  Phosphate  possesses  the  property  of  hardening 
in  the  saliva. 

Non-metallic  Materials. — Of  the  non-metallic  ma- 
terials employed  for  filling  teeth  there  are  not  many 
worthy  of  any  particular  consideration.  Indeed, 
gutta-percha  and  its  preparations  constitute  the  chief 
of  these  substances  now  used  for  this  purpose,  though 
some  others  have  been  employed.  Gutta-percha  is 
useful  for  temporary  fillings,  and,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, is  suflSciently  durable.  It  is  valuable 
for  filling  those  teeth  which  it  may  be  desirable  to 
retain  only  a  short  time,  or  those  in  which  it  may  be 
necessary  temporarily  to  protect  a  sensitive  part 
against  the  influence  of  irritating  agente,  in  order  to 
restore  it  to  health.     Gutta-percha  is  not  readily  de- 
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composed  by  the  fluidg  of  the  mouth,  when  they 
are  in  a  healthy  condition.  In  some  instances  we 
have  known  it  worn  in  the  mouth  for  years  with  but 
little  change,  But  in  the  cavities  on  the  grinding 
Burfaces  of  the  molars  and  bicuspidtJ,  it  will  not  with- 
stand the  wear  of  mastication  a  great  while,  though 
long  enough  in  most  caHes  to  subserve  the  purposes  of 
temporary  fillings.  It  possesses  great  adaptability. 
By  simply  being  warmed  over  a  spirit-lamp  or  in 
boiling  water,  it  becomes  plastic,  and  is  with  great 
facility  introduced  and  conformed  to  the  cavity.  It 
may  be  applied  also  in  solution,  being  dissolved  in 
ehloi'oform  till  it  approaches  a  pasty  consistence,  then 
used  in  a  pledget  of  cotton,  and  introduced  into  the 
cavity,  where  the  chloruform  evaporating,  leaves  the 
gutta-percha  as  a  filling.  The  only  objection  to  this 
method  is  the  contraction  consequent  on  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  chloroform.  Another  j)rojperty  that  ren- 
ders this  substance  highly  valuable,  is  its  non-conduc- 
tion of  heat,  it  being  in  this  respect  as  nearly  perfect 
as  any  other  material  employed. 

A  preparation  of  gutta-percha  with  mineral  sub- 
stances, known  as  Hill's  stopping,  has  for  many  years 
been  extensively  used  for  temporary  fillings ;  indeed, 
it  has  superseded  simple  gutta-percha  almost  entirely. 
The  aim  of  this  preparation  wiis  to  obviate  two  or 
three  objections  to  pure  gutta-percha;  as,  its  contrac- 
tibility  in  the  cavity,  its  sol'tuesa  and  its  color.     The 
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compo^tton  of  HiWs  ttopping  is  as  follows:  VTiih. 
pure  gutta-pereha  in  »  pl&stic  state  are  mixed  (]ui(^- 
timc  two  parts,  ao':!  quan/.  and  feldspir  oue  part  each, 
which  latter  are  reduced  to  an  impal|>able  powder, 
and  kneaded  into  tlie  mass  as  long  as  it  will  receive 
them  without  becoming  brittle.  8uch  is  the  formula 
given  by  the  inventor  of  tJiis  preparation  ;  though  it 
ii  presumed  that  oue  of  these  materials  alone,  namely,  ' 
pulverized  quartz,  would  be  found  entirely  sufficient, 
since  it  is  capable,  by  itself,  of  quite  as  much  as  is  at- 
tained by  all  together.  The  addition  of  gold  or  pla- 
tinum fillings  has  been  recommended  ;  but  no  ad%-an- 
tage  is  thus  gained.  It  was  at  first  claimed  lor  this 
material  that  it  would  -■•erve  for  permanent  (illing ; 
bat  it  was  soon  demonstrated  to  be  insufficient.  It 
was  supposed,  also,  that  it  might  be  employed  for  par- 
tial fillings  in  large  cavities,  which  could  be  completed 
with  gold  ;  but /or  this,  t<x),  it  was  foimd  IrajtracticHble, 
since  it  did  not  make  a  sufficiently  firm  foundation. 

Thbs  preparation  in  a])plied  in  the  same  manuer  as 
jiimple  gutta-percha,  being  warmed  on  a  iwreelain  or 
metal  slab  over  a  wpirit-lamp  till  isufficieiitly  sof^,  and 
then  packed  into  the  cavity,  It  cannot  be  employed 
in  the  form  of  solution,  nor  should  it  be  softened  iu 
Iwiling  water.  It  may  be  conveniently  pn-pareil  by 
di-ssolving  the  gutta-percha  in  chloroform  to  almost  a 
pasfty  coiisistence,  then  adding  the  mineral  substances, 
and  putting  it  into  a  vessel  suitable  for  the  evapora- 
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tioii  of  the  chloi-oforni.  It  should  be  made  so  thick 
that  the  siles  would  not  fall  to  the  bottom.  When 
Hill's  stopping  or  gutta-percha  is  used,  as  soon  as  the 
cavity  ir!  filled  an  instrument  with  the  end  nearly  as 
large  as  the  orifice  of  the  cavity  should  be  placed  upou 
the  filling,  and  retained  there  with  considerable  pres- 
sure till  the  mass  is  cool.  After  cutting  and  dre.ssing 
the  surface  of  the  filling  as  thoroughly  as  can  be  with 
inatrumentw,  then  by  passing  over  the  surface  a  short 
camel's-hair  brush,  with  chloroform,  a  very  smooth 
surface  and  perfect  finish  will  be  made.  In  some  re- 
apeetg,  there  is  perhaps  nothing  better  for  temporary 
fillings  than  this  preparation  of  gutta-percha. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


INSTRUMENTS    FOR    FILLING. 


[|        portiot 
II         and  fii: 


In  describing  the  instruments  for  filling  teeth,  it 
will  l»e  convenient  to  take  ihera  somewhat  in  the  order 
lin  which  they  are  employed  in  ordinary  practice ;  first 
referring  to  thoye  which  are  used  for  cutting  away 
tortions  of  the  teeth,  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
n,  and  for  dressing  off  the  bordei^  of  cavities  ;  then 
i  those  for  removing  decay  and  forming  the  cavities; 
and  finally  to  those  for  introducing,  consolidating,  and 
finishing  fillings.     The  first,  then,  that  claim  our  at- 
M^entlon,  are  the 

^^^P  These  are  of  chi&el-shape.  They  should  be  of  good 
^^^fiteel,  well  wrought,  and  thoroughly  tempered.  Kvery 
step  in  the  process  of  their  manufacture  should  be 
most  perfectly  executed,  so  as  to  insure  an  edge  that 
will  cut  not  only  dentine,  but  also  enamel,  which  is 
_the  hardest  animal  substance.  Various  sizes  of  the 
ught  clii.'^el-fbrra  are  i-equired. 

should  be  no  thicker  than  ts  recjuired  for 

aigth,  they  should  be  stiff,  that  there  may  be  no 

J  or  tremulouf-  motion  under  the  pressure  they 
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are  required  to  sustain.     For  separating  front  teeth, 
they  muat  be  thin  enougli  to  pass  rejidily  into  the  in- 


tended space,  and  about  one-Jburth  of  an  inch  wide  at 
the  edge.  But  for  separating  bicuspids  and  molars, 
the  instruments  should  be  thicker  and  broader  ;  as, 


thick,  indeed,  as  the  required  space  will  admit.  In 
some  cases  they  should  have  the  edge  oblique,  as  in 
Fig.  S. 


It  is  seldom  that  tLese  instruiueuts  need  any  curve. 
The  straight  form  is  the  best,  unless,  as  rarely  hap- 
])ens,  the  (loint  to  be  operated  upon  cannot  be  reached 


efficiently  with  it ;  as,  for  instance,  in  a  sdiliII  moutli, 
a  slight  anterior  curve  will  be  required  in  the  shaft  of 
the  instrument,  to  facilitate  its  approach  to  the  front 
proximMle  surface  ofa  second  or  a  third  molar.     Fig.  6, 


a  heavy  instrument,  with  a  sharp  point  ami  a  lateral 
cur\'e,  is  often  efficient  in  ojiening  up  cavities  and  cut- 
ting down  strong  projectioDs  of  enamel.     Fig.  7  we 
.  consider   as  a  very  valuable  form.     Every  operator 


-  ehould  liave  at  hand  a  sufficient  variety  to  meet  every 
iemand — about  three  sizes  of  each  form. 

These  instruments  are  now  made  with  steel  handles, 
much  smaller  than  those  represented  above,  and  are 
tised  with  a  mallet. 


The  above  (Fig.  8)  will  give  an  idea  of  the  variety 
f  sizes  that  are  desirable. 


Sur  Drills. — Of  this  indispensable  class  of  instru- 
faeots  there  are  various  forms.    They  should  be  manu- 
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factured  of  the  l>est  steel,  and  wrought  with  the  greatest 
care.  After  having  been  forged  as  near  the  proper 
size  as  possible,  the  bulb  is  shaped  by  dressing  with  u 
fine  file,  or,  which  is  better,  by  turning  in  a  lathe. 


those  made  by  the  latter  method  being  superior,  and 
cutting  much  more  smoothly;  they  do  not  catch  and 
jar  as  do  those  of  less  regular  form.  After  the  bulb 
is  formed,  it  is  cut  with  a  sharp-edged  file. 


Of  these  drills,  Fig.  9  represents  a  bur  of  a  epherica] 
form.  Fig.  10  is  cone-shaped,  which  may  have  various 
degrees  of  bevel,  terminating  in  a  sharp  point.  Fig.  11 
is  of  a  cylindrical  form,  cut  upon  the  sides  and  end. 


Fig.  12  iH  in  the  form  of  a  wheel,  cut  upon  the  edge 
only,  or  upon  both  the  edge  and  the  end.  The  cutting 
upon  all  of  these  should  be  very  regular  and  uniform. 
This  should   be   made  by  machinery,  though  it  ia 


usually  done  by  hand.  Of  these  instruments,  there 
should  be  a  variety  in  size,  the  smallest  considerably 
less  than  the  smallest  cavity  the  dentist  ever  attempts 
to  fill — that  is  about  one  thirty-second  of  au  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  largest  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch. 
Inclusive  of  these  extremes,  there  should  be  five  or  six 
sizes  of  each  particular  form.  These  instruments  are 
used  for  opening  cavities.  With  iheni  a  more  regular 
and  perfect  orifice  is  made  in  small  and  medium-sized 
cavities  than  by  any  other  method.     They  are  alfio 


used  to  some  extent  for  forming  the  cavities,  and  eveu 
sometimes,  in  large  cavities,  for  making  rctaining- 
points  for  a  filling. 

The  dental  engine  is  now  so  generally  used  that  the 
d-drill,  as  shown  in  these  figures,  is  seldom  if  ever 
d,  but  the  points  here  shown  are  used  with  the 
Ipgine. 

I  Sonic  years  ago,  Dr.  Scranton  devised  a  rather  pe- 
pliar  kind  of  drill,  and  efficient  withal.  Its  form  is 
>Iierical,  and  in  its  manufacture  the  bulb  is  made  as 
■  the  ordinary  bur  drill;  but,  instead  of  having  cut 
«m  it  numerous  serrations,  thus  forming  a  series  of 
«rp  edges,  a  concave  cut  is  made  upon  two  opposite 
Bides  with  a  small  round  file.  The  instrument  then 
pnsenis  two  concave  and  two  convex  sides  with  four 
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sharp  longitudinal  edges ;  tlic^e  may  be  so  inclioed 
as  to  cut  only  when  rotated  in  one  direction,  or  to 
operate  nlike  well  when  rotated  either  to  the  right  or 
the  left. 
•  This  instraraent  has  two  or  three  advantages  over 
the  ordinary  bur ;  it  can  he  kept  sharp  with  the  oil- 
stone till  it  is  almost  entirely  iisetl  iij»,  luiil  will  conse- 


quently last  much  longer,  and  will  cut  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  serrated  hur.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
ioatrument  for  o)x?rating  upon  firm,  strong  teeth.  It 
m  reprewnited  in  Fig.  K!. 

Chmman  Dn/h.—Oi' othvnhWU,  Fig.  14  represents 
one  with  a  sipuire    point,  hcvellevl   from  both   sides, 


measuring  from  a  half  Ui  a  whole  line  in  width,  and 
attached  to  a  small  round  wliaft.  The  Vi\gc$  of  the 
drills  should  lie  very  hanl,  so  that  they  may  cut  with 
tlio  givftlwt  celerity.  Of  this  kind  there  should  be 
alxHit  ten  sixes,  ranging  m  whlth  fnwu  No.  12  to  No. 
2.')  of  Stuhh's  gauge.  Th*«e  arc  used  mainly  for  form- 
ing retain  ing-|xants  in  uuvititt). 

Fig.  16  is  the  »poar<-:«hai)od  drill,  the  etlges  of  which 
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are  formed  by  dressing  from  both  sides,  or,  it  may  be, 
from  only  one,  in  which  case  it  will  cut  only  when 
rotating  one  way.     Thi9  shape  is  employed   princi- 


lelly  for  drilling  roots  for  filling,  or  receiving  pivot- 
Ktb. 
The  burs  and  drills  may  be  made  of  jneces  of  wire 
!  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  fitted  to  a  socket-han- 


dle that  will  auconnnodate  a  large  number ;  or,  of  a 
continuouK  piece  of  large  wire.  Tlie  latter  is  the  pref- 
erable method,  since  much  time  ts  couHumeil  in  cliang- 
tog  them  iu  sockets.    The  handles  should  be  made 
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I  with  six  or  eight  sides,  and  cut  on  each  alternate  side.  I 
In  the  use  of  these  instruments  the  drill-ring  is  almost  i 
indispensable.     This  is  a  ring  used  on  the  middle  or  ' 
index  finger,  with  a  socket  attached,  in  which  rests 
the  end  of  the  handle  of  the  instrument.     {Fig.  Ifi.) 
The  drill    is  rotated  commonly  with  the  thimib  and 


Drill'Sioch  of  various  forms  have  been  invented, 
with  the  view  of  increasing  the  motion  of  the  drill, 
of  augmenting  its  power,  and  especially  of  bringing 
it  to  bear  uiwn  points  inaccessible  to  the  straight  in- 
strument. 

The  use  of  the  burs  and  drills  by  the  hand,  and 
.by  means  of  the  various  drill-stocks,  has  been  almost 
wholly  superseded  by  the  introduction  and  use  of  the 
dental  engine. 

This  appliance,  in  a  far  less  perfect  form  than  now, 
was  introduced  to  the  dental  profession  abont  the 
year  1870. 

Mr.  Green,  of  Michigan,  first  introduced  the  pneu- 
matic engine;  succeeding  this,  was  that  denominate*! 
the  "Morrison  Engine."  Within  a  short  time  atW 
this,  the  suspension  engine  was  devised  and  constructed 
by  Dr.  W.  8.  Elliott. 

This  engine  possesses  some  excellent  ([ualitien.  Its 
steadiness  of  motion,  freedom  from  tremor  or  back- 
lash, and  the  facility  of  use,  are  iinalities  that  make  it 
very  valuable  in  these  respects.  When  ihe  large  dr 
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ing  bursor  polisliing  cones  are  being  used  it  is  sujierior 
'        to  any  other. 

The  illustration  on  page  lU7  (Fig-  17)  gives  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  machine. 

Various  other  mortifications  of  dental  engines  have 
from  time  to  time  been  presented,  a  description  of 
which  is  unnecessary  here.  That  improved  by,  and 
Ijearing  the  name  of  S.  S.  White,  is  at  preaent  very 
popular ;  it  ha**  now  the  most  prominent  jx)3ition  be- 
fore the  profession;  other  modifications,  however,  are 
highly  esteemed  by  many.  It  is  well  represented  by 
the  illustration  on  page  108  (Fig.  18). 

Tliis  engine  certainly  possesaes  many  desirable 
qualities.     The  facility  of  movement  and  adaptation 


^^^ 


afforded  by  the  flexible  cable,  and  the  hand-piece,  seem 
to  1)6  about  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  mode  of  at- 
lachment  to  and  retention  of  the  drills  and  other  ac- 
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ceseories  hy  the  hand-piece,  leaves  little  or  nothing 
more  to  be  desired  in  that  direction. 

Attachments  are  made  to  the  hand-piece  by  whicli 
drilla  are  operated  at  a  right  angle  with  the  shaft,  and 
also  at  an  acute  angle,  or  with  a  backward  inclina- 
tion to  almost  forty-five  degrees.  They  are  shown  in 
Fig.  19. 

Some  description  and  illustration  of  the  instruments 
and  appliances  used  with  the  engine  might  appro- 
priately be  given  here,  but  so  numerous  have  they  be- 
come that  it  is  impracticable  to  give  more  than  a  rep- 
resentatifjii  of  each  class. 


Fig,  20  presents  illustrations  of  the  spherical  and 
wheel  burs,  three  sizes.  Of  eacli  class  of  burs  there 
should  Ihj  eight  or  ten  sizes;  it  would  also  be  well  to 
huTO  two  or  three  grades,  as  respects  fineness  of  cut; 
tile  courser  will  serve  fitr  rapid  work,  and  the  finer  for 
the  nnuKtlh  and  moiv  jierfect  work, 

This  variation  may  with  propriety  pertain  to  all 
fonus  of  Uii's  U)4od  upon  the  teeih,  ami  those  used  lor 
itreiw>ing  llllingx  »»  well. 


Fig.  21  shows  the  cone    and  the    inverted    coue- 
liaped  burs;  about  the  same  variety  in  number  and 
s  will  be  required  as  of  the  spherical. 
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'  In  Fig.  22  are  presented  the  fissure  burs,  square 
itid  pointed. 


mil 


In  Fig.  23  are  shown  the   bud-shaped  and  oval 


In  the    following  illustration    are  shown  the  lie: 
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ible    burs    and    drills    for   operations    in    canals  of 
roots. 


Fig.  25  shows  the  spear,  the  square  edge,  and  the 
spade-shaped  drills,  all  Hat;  and  the  twisted  drill. 


The  burs  and  drills  here  presented  embrace  all  the 
priiicipUs  that  have  been  employed  in  the  ordinary 
operations  uix)n  tlie  natural  teeth. 

Of  the  phig-ilreasing  Ijuis  a  large  variety  is  made ; 
nearly  the  sumo  general  form^  have  been  adopted  as 
in  those  for  operating  in  cavities  of  decay^ 


fTlie  following;  illustration  elves  the  most  common 


iiiiiiiiliiiii 


In  the  following  is  shown   a  set  of"  buruiwhers  for 
finishing  fillings. 


he  following  illustrates  a  set  of  corundum  jioiiits, 
s  and  disks  for  iinishiug  fUtings. 


Lbont  the  same  forms  and  sizes  of  points  for  fiii- 
King  are  made  of  Arkansas,  Scotch,  and  Plindostan 
stones.     These  are  all  valuable,  and  should  nlways  be 
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at  hand,  and  a  sufficient  variety  of  sizes  to  meet  all 
cases.     They  are  shown  by  Fig.  29. 


Fio.  29. 


Excavators. 

Of  the  small  cutting-instruments  for  opening  and 
forming  cavities,  and  removing  decay  from  them, 
there  is  a  great  variety,  though  a  few  general  forms 
comprise  the  whole.  Until  within  comparatively  a 
short  time,  there  has  been  no  very  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  these  instruments,  such  as  the  convenience 
both  of  the  profession  and  the  manufacturers  of  dental 
instruments  would  seem  to  dictate.  In  a  classification 
that  we  have  adopted  and  found  very  convenient, 
they  are  arranged  by  numbers,  the  most  simple  being 
placed  under  the  first,  and  under  each  successive  num- 
ber a  more  complicated  form.  All  the  varieties  are 
embraced  in  twelve  numbers,  which  are  represented  in 
Fig.  30.  These  varieties  are  discriminated  by  the 
forms  of  the  points,  and  their  position  on  the  shaft  to 
which  they  are  attached,  and  not  by  any  curve  which 
the  shaft  may  have  at  any  distance  from  the  point. 
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No.  1  has  simply  a  flat  point  slightly  curved,  with 
a  round  edge  transverse  to  the  shaft.  Four  sizes  will 
be  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes. 


Fig.  30. 


12 


No.  2  has  a  flat  point  with  a  short  curve,  bringing 
the  point  to  a  right  angle  with  the  shaft ;  the  edge  is 
transverse.  This  differs  from  No.  1  in  having  the 
curve  more  short  and  abrupt,  and  the  edge  more 
nearly  square.  Of  these  there  should  be  five  sizes^ 
with  some  variety  of  form. 

No.  S  has  a  flat  point  with  a  square  transverse  edge,. 


U6 
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which  rises  at  a  right  angle  from  the  sUiift ;  the  hlade 
being  from  one  to  two  lines  in  length.     Five  sizes. 

Xo.  4  has  a  flat  point,  cnrved  no  as  to  be  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  shaft;  tlie  blade,  from  the  centre  of 
the  curve  to  tlie  edge,  being  from  one  to  two  lines, 
and  the  edge  straight.     Four  sizes. 

In  each  of  the  foregoing  the  edge.^  should  expand 
slightly  in  width. 

No.  5  has  a  flat  point  with  a  square  edge,  which  is 
parallel  with  the  shaft,  and  rises  at  a  right  angle 
from  it.  The  blade  is  from  one-half  to  two  and  a  half 
lines  in  length,  and  from  one-half  to  one  line  in  width, 
with  no  exjiansion  at  the  edge.  Six  sizes,  witli  r<ome 
variety  of  form. 

No.  0  and  7  are  right  and  left  excavators,  with  flat 
points  and  double  curves  ;  the  first  curve  being  at  an 
angle  of  about  twenty  degrees,  and  the  othej-  lateral, 
right  and  left,  reaching  from  the  beginning  of  the 
first  curve  to  the  jjoint.  The  length  of  blade  is  from 
■one  to  three  Hues.     Four  sizes. 

No.  8  has  a  crescent-shaped  point,  the  blade  rising 
by  a  small  attachment  from  the  shaft,  and  making  a 
Tight  angle  with  it.  Tiie  edge  is  a  regular  curve,  de- 
scribing about  two-fifths  of  a  circle,  and  is  parallel 
with  the  handle.  The  point  should  be  2^''^''2'''''y 
formed.     Six  sizes. 

No.  t'.  The  form  of  the  point  is  the  same  as  in  No. 
8,  the  dlflerence  being  in  the  position  of  the  blade,  tlie 
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edge  of  which  is  transverse  to  the  shaft,  and  rises 
from  it  at  an  angle  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  degrees. 
Six  sizes. 

In  No.  10  the  point  has  tlie  same  shape  as  in  Nos. 
8  and  9.  The  cutting  edge  is  transverse  to  the  shaft, 
and  rises  bj  a  small  neck  at  a  right  angle  from  it. 
Six  sizes. 

Sucli  are  the  most  important  form::;  of  excavators, 
though  modifications  will  be  required  for  particular 
cases.  Wliile  Nos.  8,  9,  and  10  are  not  in  extensive 
use,  a  few  ojierators  have  used  tliem  for  some  jeara, 
and  prize  them  very  highly.  In  many  difficult  cases 
they  are  far  more  applicable  thau  any  other  instru- 
ment we  have.  For  instance,  in  the  formation  of  the 
cervical  wall  of  a  proximate  cavity  in  any  of  the  teeth, 
but  particularly  in  the  superior  bicuspids  and  molars, 
tliere  is  no  other  instrument  so  applicable  and  eftit-ient 
as  No.  y ;  with  it,  that  part  of  the  cavity,  so  frequently 
neglected,  is  just  as  easily  formed  as  any  other. 

Cases  will  occasionally  be  presented  in  which  some 
curvature  of  the  shaft  of  the  instrument  will  be  requi- 
site. But  no  more  curve  should  be  given  to  any  in- 
strument than  may  be  alsolutely  necessary,  for  it  is 
im|H)^ible  to  niaiilpulute  with  the  same  precision  and 
delicacy  with  curved  as  with  straight  instruments.  The 
degree  of  curve  necessary  in  any  givwi  case  will  be 
determined  by  the  position  of  the  decay  on  the  tooth, 
and  the  location  of  the  latter  in  the  mouth. 
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The  diamond  point,  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  is  a 
modification  of  No.  3,  varying  from  it  in  that  it  has  a 
sharp  point  instead  of  a  square  edge,  and  is  three-sided 
from  shaft  to  point,  each  angle  being  a  cutting  edge. 
This  instrument  is  especially  valuable  for  forming 
grooves  or  furrows  within  cavities,  and  for  dressing 
the  borders. 

After  being  much  reduced  by  use,  it  may  still  be 
kept  in  form,  and  sharj),  and  used  as  a  drill  for  mak- 
ing under-cuttings,  for  which  it  is  very  efficient.  No. 
11  represents  this  instrument. 

A  modification  of  No.  9,  commonly  known  as  the 
scoop  or  sjKton-abaped  instrument,  is  much  used.  The 
sharp  corners  of  No.  9  are  removed  in  this  instviiment. 
It  is  shown  in  No.  12. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work, 
effiirts  have  been  made  by  several  members  of  the  pro- 
fession to  arrange  and  systematize  excavators  into  sets, 
that  should  embrace  every  d&^irable  form  and  size. 
No  one  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  producing  that  which 
meets  the  views  of  all  operators. 

There  is,  perhaps,  now  more  diversity  of  opinion  and 
practice  in  reference  to  the  use  of  hand  excavators,  in 
the  preparation  of  teetli  for  filling,  than  ever  before, 
from  the  fact  that  a  great  diversity  of  practice  exists 
in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  dental  engine  and  its  ac- 
cessories for  this  puri>ose;  «ome  using  these  almost 
exclusively  in  the  preparation  of  cavities ;  others  for 
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this  purpose  making  far  leas  use  of  the  engine,  and 
more  use  of  the  hand  excavators,  claiming  that  with 
the  latter  much  more  precise  and  definite  execution 
can  l)e  attained. 

Fig.  31  presents  an  arrangement  of  excavators  by 
Dr.  I.  J.  Wetherbee,  very  good  indeed  so  far  as  they 
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extend,  and  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases  tbey  would 
quite  suffice. 

Of  the  Mamifacture  of  Excavators. — For  making 
these  instruments,  the  best  cast-steel  wire,  No.  8,  should 
be  selected.  This  should  be  forged  down  so  as  to  leave 
the  end  large  enough  to  form  the  intended  point.  Nos. 
1  to  6  inclusive,  Fig.  30,  may  be  formed  by  forging, 
and  afterward  dressed  up  with  the  file.  No.  8  to  12, 
inclusive,  should  be  formed  by  the  tiles  out  of  a  bulb 
!etl  from  the  forge ;  for  tliis  purpose  difi'erent  forms 
and  sizes  of  files  will  be  required,  in  order  definitely 
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to  shape  all  the  angles  and  points.  In  heating  steel, 
either  for  forging  or  tempering,  a  full  red  heat  should 
in  no  case  be  exceeded,  since  a  higher  degree  than  this 
injures  it.  After  the  points  are  formed,  and  made 
smooth  with  an  emery  stick  or  wheel,  they  are  to  be 
tempered ;  this  is  a  delicate  process,  requiring  much 
experience  and  care.  The  point  should  be  warmed  in 
a  spirit-lamp,  and  then  covered  with  soap,  to  prevent 
oxidation  and  scaling.  The  instrument  is  then  brought 
to  a  full  red  heat  with  a  spirit-lamp,  blow-pipe,  and 
charcoal,  and  suddenly  plunged  into  a  cake  of  soap 
or  cold  water,  when  it  will  present  a  silvery  white- 
ness ;  the  steel  in  this  condition  is  extremely  hard  and' 
friable.  It  should  then  be  polished  with  an  emery- 
stick  or  oil-stone,  and  drawn  down  to  the  proper  tem- 
per. This  tempering  is  accomplished  by  placing  the 
edge  of  the  instrument  on  a  piece  of  cold  polished  steel 
or  iron,  and  its  shaft  placed  near  or  in  the  flame  of  a 
small  spirit-lamp,  and  retaining  it  there  till  it  changes 
to  a  deep  blue  color,  graduated  down  to  the  point  in  a 
deep  straw  or  copper  hue.  The  purpose  in  holding  the 
point  of  the  instrument  on  a  piece  of  cold  polished  iron 
or  steel  is,  that  the  heat  there  may  be  subject  to  com- 
plete control.  The  precise  shade  will  be  governed  by 
the  purpose  for  which  the  instrument  is  to  be  used ;  if 
for  a  drill,  the  edge  or  point  should  be  of  a  light  straw 
color ;  indeed,  'some  operators  prefer  to  have  them 
scarcely  changed  at  the  cutting  edge,  while  excavators 
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and  chisels  should  be  brought  to  a  deep  straw  or  cop- 
per color ;  this  will  be  modified,  however,  by  the  man- 
ner of  working  the  steel,  and  its  quality.  Skilfully 
hammering  steel  at  a  low  heat,  below  a  red,  gives  an 
improved  texture,  and  adds  much  to  its  quality  for  a 
fine  cutting  instrument.  Indeed,  some  assert  that  those 
instruments  that  can  be  forged  to  nearly  their  proper 
shape,  can  be  as  well,  if  not  better,  tempered  by  the 
hammer  as  by  any  other  means. 

The  instrument  is  then  to  be  polished  by  the  emery- 
wheel  and  dressed  up  with  the  oil-stone.  Of  the  va- 
rious methods  of  tempering  the  foregoing  is  equal  in 
efficiency,  and  in  convenience  superior  to  any  other. 


Filling  Instkuments. 

For  introducing  and  consolidating  fillings,  a  great 
variety  of  instruments  is  in  use.  In  every  form  in 
which  gold  is  employed  for  filling  teeth  the  pliers  are 
required  for  taking  up  the  pieces  and  placing  them  in 
the  proper  position  in  the  cavity  ;  in  cylinder  or  block- 
filling  they  are  indispensable.  These  instruments  are 
made  of  different  forms  and  sizes — of  such  forms  as 
to  facilitate  access  to  cavities  inconveniently  located ; 
of  different  sizes  to  accommodate  cavities  of  various 
capacities.  For  a  large  majority  of  cases  they  require 
a  slight  curve,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  point ;  for 
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some  cases,  however,  the  curve  eliouhi  be  a  right-angle. 
(Fig.  32.) 

The  points  of  the  pliers,  when  closed,  should  present 
such  a  form  as  to  be  used,  to  some  extent  at  lea.-Jt,  for 
consolidating  the  gold.  This  instrument  should  be 
about  five  inches  long. 

The  forms  of  condensing  instruments  may  be  mul- 
tiplied to  an  almost  indefinite  extent.     They  are  all, 


however,  but  modifications  of  two  or  three  general 
principles.  The  particular  form  of  the  plugging- 
point  will  be  determined  by  the  form  Jn  which  the 
gold  is  used.  "With  non-cohesive  gold,  small  square, 
or  round  sharp  j>oints  of  various  curves  are  required. 
These  points  are  easily  kept  in  proi)er  condition,  and 
in  some  instances  are  used  for  years  without  change  or 
repair. 

A  favorite  method  of  filling  with  non-cohesive  gold, 
by  many  excellent  ojiemturs,  is  in  the  use  of  cylinders 
or  blocks;   for    this    method    instruments   esjvecially 
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adapted  have  been  devised,  which  the  ibllowiiig  cut 
represents : 


rig.  34  is  square  from  the   eiiire  to  the  jimnt,  and 
1  in  the  same  tniinner,  and  IWr  nearly  the  same 
purpose,  as  Fig.  S'i. 


For  introducing  and  condensing  key-bloc kj^ — those 
inteiided  to  bind  the  filling  in  place — Fig.  35  is  tlie 
proper  form : 
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Figs.  30  and  37  are  designed  for  condensing  (he 
surface  of  crown  filliuge,  in  the  su[)erior  ami  inferior 
molars  respectively . 


The  instruments  represented  by  the  following  are 
for  condensing  the  surfates  of  proximate  fiUini 


l''ig.  39  represents  round  right  and  left  condensing 
points  to  be  used  in  filling  proximate  cavities. 
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Figs.  40  and  41  are  tiat,  right  and  left  condensing 
wints,  for  l^anle  cavities  as  Fig.  30. 


'   Tlie  following   cuts    represent    a  set  of  idling    in- 
struments devi.-eil  and  arranged  by  Dr.  \V.  G.  Red- 


They  constitute  probably  the  most  complete  set 
made,  for  fdling  with  blocks  or  cylinders  for  non-co- 
hesive gold.  They  are  made  with  elwny  or  ivory 
handles,  mid  are  used  with  hand  force  only. 

With  coliesive  gold  in  any  of  its  forms,  the  points 
all  require  to  be  eerrated.  There  are  three  or  four 
varieties  of  these,  which  it  will  be  projier  to  describe. 
The  first  18  square,  and  slightly  bent  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  end,  which  is  formed  into  four  or  six' 
definite  sharp  points  with  the  edge  of  a  thin  file.  Of 
this  variety  there  should  be  about  five  sizes,  the  largtst 
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entering  No.  18  of  Stubb's  gauge,  and  the  smallest  No. 
38,     Tlie  former  shoublliave  six  points,  and  tlie  otlier 
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two  sizes  four.  (Fig.  43.)      The  aits  upon  these  are 

made  dirtn'tly  across  the  end.     In  another  variety  the 
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ipd  is  rounded,  and  the  file  placed  upon  it  at  an  acute 
;le  with  the  side  of  the  instrument,  and  the  cuts, 
iree  in  number,  are  made  to  the  centre  of  the  point, 


fchich  thus  becomes  triangidar,  or  three-pointed,  from 
[  common  centre.  (Fig.  4').)  Four  or  five  sizes  of 
nese  may  be  employed,  ranging  from  18to26,  Stubb's 


A  thin  double  point,  from  20  to  ^8,  is  in 
ny  cases  very  valuable.  Instruments  with  &  con- 
msing  surface  on  the  side,  in.stead  of  the  end,  will 


quently  be  required  for  filliug  lateral  cavities ; 
may  be  denominated  lateral  pluggers.  (Fig. 
This  condenaing  surface  should  also  be  serrated, 
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This  cut  (Fig.  51)  representa  Dr.  Lewis  Jack's 
"Miitrix"  pluggers.  Tliey  are  designed  for  and  are 
well  adapted  to  operationa  in  which  the  matrix  is  re- 
quired. 

Fjo.  51  B. 


Fig.  52  reprcseufs  Dr.  R.  W.  Varney's  set  of 
phiggersj.  These  were  among  the  firet  regularly 
arranged  sets  of  pluggers,  and,  in  some  respects, 
superior  to  any  that  preceded  them,  and  became  very 
popular. 

Fig.  53  representa  Dr.  C.  R.  Butler's  set  of  pluggei-s, 
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differeut  in  some  respects  from  all  the  others,  but  ex- 
cellent nevertheless,  and  better  adapted  for  some  caj^es. 


Fig.  54  shows  in  many  important  respects  the  most 
perfect  set  of  plugging  instruments  ever  made.  Tliey 
are  the  result  of  long  and  patient  investigation  ;  tlifv 
will  be  at  once  recognized  as  the  work  of  Dr.  Cory^It-ii 
Palmer. 

The  following  cut  illustrates  them  as  well  as  tlie 
engraver's  art  can  do  it. 
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A  minute  description  of  each,  with  the  directions  for 
its  use,  is  given  in  section  B,  in  the  Appendix, 

In  many  eases,  a  valuable  instrument  for  consoli- 
dating is  the  phigging-forcepa,  the  general  form  of 
whicli,  except  the  betiks,  is  that  of  the  ordinary  straight 
extracting  forceps.  The  beaks  are  formed  into  sockets 
for  the  reception  of  the  plugging-points,  one  of  which 
is  of  the  common  construction,  but  the  other  has  a 
broad  flat  surface  to  rest  against  the  tooth.  (Fig.  55.) 
This  instrument  is  applicable  only  in  certain  cases, 
_|)rincipally  in  filling  proximate  cavities.    It«  main  ad- 


e  consists  in  its  capability  of  applying  a  strong 
jiressure  upon  the  filling  without  affecting  the  socket. 
Manipulation  with  it  is  Icms  rapid  and  definite  than 
with  the  ordinary  condensing  instruments;  and  with 
it,  too,  there  is  much  danger  of  fnicturing  fria!)le 
teeth. 

There  has  been,  within  the  last  few  years,  very 
great  improvement  made  in  the  serrated  plugging 
instruments — those  employed  for  working  cohesive 
foil.  It  consists  in  delicacy  and  perfection  of  form, 
a  large  addition  to  the  variety,  and  a  good  systuinatic 
arrangement. 
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These  instruments  are  now  manufactured  and  put 
up  in  sets,  embracing  every  requisite  form,  numbering 
from  forty  to  sixty ;  this  includes  surface  condensers 
and  burnishers. 

The  profession  is  largely  indebted  to  the  efforts 
of  Drs.  Palmer,  Atkinson,  and  Abbott,  of  New  York, 
for  the  perfection  obtained  in  the  production  of  these 
instruments. 

The  File. 

Of  this  valuable  and  indispensable  instrument  there 
is  a  variety  of  forms  used  by  the  dentist.     The  thin 

Fig.  56. 


files  (Fig.  56)  are  chiefly  applicable  to  the  anterior  •,. 
the  thick,  heavy,  knife-shaped  (Fig.  57)  to  the  pos- 
terior teeth.  The  latter,  to  facilitate  their  approach 
to  the  points  operated  upon,  have  various  curves,  some 
single,  others  double,  the  double  being  preferable,  since 
they  bring  the  handle  of  the  instrument  on  a  line 
with  its  cutting  edge.  The  cuts  upon  this  instrument, 
too,  are  quite  various;  in  size,  ranging  from  very 
coarse  to  very  fine,  and  in  obliquity  from  a  line  almost 
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at  right  angles  across  it  to  one  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees.  These  cuts,  too,  are  either  single  or  double, 
the  double  being  those  made  across  one  another.  The 
single,  however,  are  preferable  for  all  operations  on 
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the  teeth,  and  the  more  oblique  are  to  be  recommended, 
since  they  cause  less  of  that  jarring  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion to  the  patient. 


Fig.  58. 


There  are  in  use  various  forms  of  file-carriers,  two 
of  which  are  represented  in  Figs.  58  and  59.  Fig. 
69,  denominated  "  Redman's  file-carrier,"  is  an  excel- 
lent instrument,  one  principal  advantage  of  which 
consists  in  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  changed 
from  the  one  side  to  the  other.  Files  are  made 
adapted  to  the  instrument,  the  chief  advantage  of 
which  is  that  it  retains  the  file  much   more  firmly 
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than  it  can  be  held  in  the  fingeiu     These  carrit 
made  with  a  variety  of  curves  to  accommodate'* 

Fio.  59. 


ferent   po-iitioiis.     There    is   also   a   great  variety    * 
small    file-point    instruments    for  dressing  down  : 
Fio.  60. 


ings,  the  more  important  of  which  are  represented  ir 
Fig.  UO. 
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The  Use  of  the  File. — When  a  separation  of  the 
teeth  is  requisite,  preparatory  to  filling,  it  is  fre- 
quently accomplished,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
with  the  file,  though  now  far  less  frequently  than  for- 
merly. Principally,  in  such  a  case,  its  use  is  re- 
stricted to  finishing  and  smoothing,  after  the  greater 
portion  of  the  work  has  been  done  with  the  heavy 
cutting  instrument,  or,  in  dressing  off  the  thin  at- 
tenuated edges.  The  file  is  valuable  for  removing 
superficial  decay,  being  called  into  frequent  requisi- 
tion in  caries  of  this  kind.  It  is  employed  to  dress 
oflf  roots  preparatory  to  the  insertion  of  pivot  teeth, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  required  to  be  of  a  round 
or  half-round  form.  It  is  useil  for  dressing  oflf  sharp 
portions  or  edges  of  the  teeth  that  may  be  injurious 
to  the  soft  parte,  and,  in  some  cases,  for  dressing 
down  a  tooth  that  is  elongated.  In  finishing  many 
fillings  it  is  almost  indispensable.  It  was  formerly 
used  to  some  extent  in  the  treatment  of  irregularity, 
but  for  this  purpose  it  has  been  abandoned. 

Mode  of  Using  the  FiUi — The  patient  should  be  con- 
veniently seated,  with  the  head  on  a  firm  support, 
and  under  the  control  of  the  operator,  who  should 
occupy  a  position  at  the  right  of  the  patient,  in  most 
cases,  so  disposing  the  head  of  the  latter  as  to  give 
free  access  to  that  point  which  is  to  be  operated 
upon.  In  manipulating  with  the  file  considerable 
skill  and  delicacy  are  requisite.     It  should  not  be 
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held  with  a  stiff,  unyielding  grasp,  so  as  to  catch  and 
jar,  but  should  be  applied  with  a  gentle  pressure, 
and  drawn  across  the  tooth  with  a  free  and  flexible 
motion.  It  sliuuld  be  frequently  moistened,  and  not 
allowed  to  clog  with  the  filings,  being  kept  free  of 
these  by  repeated  applications  of  the  brush.  A  sharp, 
new  file,  with  a  quick,  light  movement,  will  cut  far 
iilore  rapidly,  and  less  unpleasantly  to  the  patient, 
than  one  that  is  dull  or  clogged  applied  with  a  heavy 
pressure.  If  the  tooth  bone  is  sensitive,  the  file 
sliould  be  moistened  in  warm  water.  For  cleansing 
files,  when  clogged  with  dentine,  the  wire  brush  in 
common  use  is  quite  efficient.  Every  operator  should 
have  one  at  hand.  The  form  of  a  file  may  be  changed 
by  drawing  the  temper,  bending  it  as  desired,  and 
then  R'tenipering  it.  It  is  better,  however,  to  have 
them  made  of  the  proper  form  at  first. 

The  teeth,  while  being  filed,  should  be  supported 
by  the  fingers,  or  by  an  instrument  for  the  purpose; 
or  a  cork  or  piece  of  soft  wood  may  be  inserted  be- 
tween the  tooth  being  filed  and  the  teeth  of  the  op- 
posing jaw,  and  the  pressure  thus  used  as  a  support. 
The  tooth  being  sustained  in  this  manner,  there  is 
less  jarring  experienced  by  the  patient,  and  less  liar 
billty  to  produt-e  irritation  of  the  periosteum.  When 
filing  the  anterior  teeth  it  is  generally  better  to  hold 
the  file  in  the  fingers.  For  filing  the  incisors  and 
cuspids  a   thin,  bevel-edged  file  is  to  be  preferred. 
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In  dressing  a  tooth  with  a  file,  tLe  last  that  ib  used 
should  be  a  fine  one,  after  the  applicatiou  of  which 
the  surface  operated  upon  should  be  made  as  smooth 
as  possible  with  a  stone  and  burnisher,  or  with  a  buff 
jnd  rotten-stone. 

.  In  separating  teeth  witli  a  file,  where  but  one  ia 
wftjed,  care  sbould  be  taken  not  to  cut  tlie  sound 
For  this  purpose  it  will  usually  be  necessary' 
)  have  a  sale-sided  file,  one  side  smooth  to  present  to 
^e  sound  tooth;  and,  even  then,  the  cutting  edge 
liould  be  Komewliat  bevelled  from  the  eafe  side,  that 
the  sharp  angle  of  that  edge  may  not  rasp  the  sound 
tooth ;  in  no  case  of  this  kind  should  a  square-edged 
file  l>e  used,  In  cases  in  vhich  it  is  necessary  to 
file  teeth  that  are  somewhat  loose  in  the  sockets,  and 
whose  periosteum  is  in  a  state  of  irritation,  to  build 
up  a  wall  of  plaster  of  Paris  round  them,  permitting 
it  to  harden,  will  very  much  facilitate  the  operation. 
Perhaps  a  preferable  method,  in  some  respects,  for 
accomplishing  the  same  object,  is  to  mould  softened 
guttti-percha  to  the  tooth  and  the  parts  about  it;  after 
it  hfis  beconje  hard,  hold  it  firmly  in  place  while  the 
filing  is  accomplished.  Or,  binding  three  or  four 
teeth,  including  the  loose  one,  with  fine  silver  wire, 
the  loose  tooth  will  be  held  firmly.  Either  of  these 
methods  will  be  found  valuable  in  cases  where  it  is 
^necessary  to  dress  off  a  considerable  portion  from  the 
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end  of  one  or  more  of  the  inferior  front  teeth.  There 
are  some  teeth  upon  which  the  use  of  the  file  is 
hardly  admissible;  as,  for  instance,  those  which  are 
highly  predisposed  to  inflammation  and  sensitiveness 
of  the  dentine.  The  teeth  of  young  persons,  being 
often  of  this  character,  should  be  filed  with  great 
caution,  but,  in  general,  those  of  adults  may  be 
filed  if  properly  done,  with  more  freedom.  The  file 
should  not  be  used  upon  the  teeth  when 'the  peri- 
osteum, the  gums,  or  the  mucous  membrane  is  dis- 
eased, or  strongly  predisposed  to  such  a  condition. 
It  should  never  be  used  for  the  correction  of  irregu- 
larity of  the  teeth,  especially  when  they  are  sound ; 
nor  should  it  be  employed  to  separate  sound  teeth 
to  introduce  elasps. 

Filing  the  teeth  is  an  operation  against  which 
there  has  been  and  still  is  much  pr^*iice,  tliough 
without  sufficient  cause.  Whatever  injury  results 
from  this  operation  is  from  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  it  is  performed,  and  from  subsequent  neglect 
of  the  tooth  which  lias  been  subjected  to  it.  A  tooth 
skilfully  treated  with  this  instrument,  and  properly 
cared  for  afterward,  will  not  be  more  liable  to  decay 
at  the  point  operated  upon  than  at  any  other  where 
the  dentine  may  be  exposed. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  disks  to  be  used  with 
the  engine,  and  especially  the  diamond  diskn.  the  de- 
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mand  for  the  file  for  separating  and  dressing  the 
teeth  has  become  very  greatly  diminished,  and,  in 
the  practice  of  some,  almost  wholly  superseded.  It 
is  well,  however,  that  the  student  should  learn  the 
use  of  the  file. 


p 


In  most  cases  of  proximate  decaj',  the  teeth,  before 
the  operation  oT  filling  can  be  performed,  must  be 
separated ;  thuugh  cases  are  not  unfreqiient  where 
the  space  between  them  is  eiifflr.ient  to  admit  of  free 
manipulation  without  this  preliminary.  An  imper- 
fect accomplishment  of  this  first  step  in  the  process 
of  filling  is  a  prolific  source  of  the  many  failures,  in 
proximate  cavities,  to  attain  to  efficient  and  durable 
results  ;  for  unless  this  step  be  thoroughly  performed, 
80  as  to  make  room  for  the  free  introduction  and 
Hse  of  the  various  instruments  requisite,  no  part  of 
the  work  can  be  complete.  Though  the  most  com- 
mon object  for  which  teeth  are  separated  is  to  oh- 
tain  space  for  free  manipulation  with  the  instru- 
ments in  filling,  yet  thery  are  various  other  objects 
for  which  they  have  been  separated,  but  many  of 
which  are  now  better  accomplished  by  other  means. 
It  i»  sometimes  necessary  to  cut  away  more  than 
would  otherwise  be  requisite,  in  order  to  remove  thin, 
friable  edges  of  the  cavity,  so  an  to  obtain  sulticiently 
firm  borders.  Teeth  are  in  some  instances  separated 
for  the  introduction  of  clasps — a  practice  always  to 
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be  deprecated,  since  it  usuiilly  proves  injurious. 
Tbough  the  practice  was  once  very  common,  yet 
most  if  not  nil  tlie  best  operators  have  now.*  with 
good  reason,  abandoned  it  altogether.  At  one  time. 
t(X),  it  was  a  general  practice  to  separate  the  teeth 
with  the  file  to  relieve  a  crowded  condition  ;  but  this, 
also,  has  been  superseded  by  better  processes. 

There  are  two  method*  of  separating  the  teeth : 
the  one,  to  cut  away  a  portion  ;  ttie  other,  to  force 
apart  by  pressure,  acting  upon  one  or  more  teeth,  as 
the  circumstances  admit.  Formerly,  all  separations 
were  effected  by  the  file,  and  this  of  very  crude 
form  and    cut,  by  which    instrument,  especially  in 

r  unfavorable    cases,   much     injury    has    been    done. 

f  Though  the  file  is  a  valuable  instrument,  yet,  for  re- 
moval of  any  considerable  portion  of  dentine,  it  in 
not  to  be  recorauiended.     Its  action  upon  Ken.sitive 

I  dentine  is  exceedingly  painful,  besides  being  tedious 

[  end  wearisome  to  the  patient  and  operator;  it  is  also 
liable  to  irritate  the  periosteum,  and  to  increase  in- 
flammation. When  a  separation  is  to  he  made  that 
requires  the  removal  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
tooth,  the  chisel,  or  cutting  instruments,  illustrated 
on  pages  100  and  101,  are  to  be  preferred,  These, 
if  of  the  proper  form  and  temper,  and  in  good  condi- 
tion, are  very  efficient  for  the  purpose,  performing 
the  work  far  more  rapidly  than  the  file,  and  fur  less 
unpleasantly  to  the  patient.     They  effect  the  remo- 
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val  of  sensitive  dentine  with  but  little  or  no  pam 
and  without  liability  to  increase  the  inflamniati* 
or  to  produce  irTitation  or  disease  of  the  perioateud 
The  force  of  these  instruments  is  sustained  by  tn 
entire  attachment  of  the  tooth,  their  pressure  bein 
applied  almost  in  a  line  with  its  axis.  Besides,  1>, 
their  use,  the  contiguous  teeth  are  not  liable  to  ii 
jary.  as  by  the  use  of  the  file  they  often  are. 

The  manipulation  with  these  instruments  is  ver 
simple.  For  separating  front  teeth,  the  instrumen 
is  llrmly  gi'asped  in  the  hand,  the  thumb  placed  oi 
the  points  of  the  teeth,  and  the  edge  applied  at  thi 
point  or  crown  surfiice  of  the  tooth  from  which  th 
portion  is  to  be  removed,  and  premised  gradually  tc 
ward  the  gums,  but  not  thrust  into  the  interval  a 
a  wedge  before  it  has  freely  cut  its  way.  In  thi 
manner,  as  much  of  the  dentine  as  it  is  desirable  t 
remove  ia  cut  off  in  a  few  moments.  This  class  o 
instruments  is  invaluable  for  forming  the  V-sbapei 
spdi'ps  between  the  bicuspids  and  the  molars  tha 
have  been  popular  with  many  operators,  but  nr 
pointedly  condemned  by  others.  It  requires  a  pro 
longed  use  of  the  fde  to  make  these  separation 
properly  ;  and  hence  the  praciice  of  attempting  to  fil 
proximate  cavities  without  any  separation  at  all,  bj 
operating  through  a  small  oiJcning  at  tlie  crown  an 
gle  of  the  tooth,  or  a  small  hole  drilled  through  it 
outer  or  inner  portion.      With   the    cutting    insti 
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ments,  points  upon  the  teeth  that  the  file  cannot 
touch  are  approached  and  operated  upon  with  facility. 
Another  method  of  eflfecting  the  same  kind  of  sepa- 
ration is,  by  the  use  of  the  corundum  disks,  used 
with  the  dental  engine. 

The  profession  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Robert  Arthur 
for  devising  and  rendering  practicable  this  very  valu- 
able appliance. 

These  disks,  as  seen  in  the  following  illustration, 
are  made  of  various  forms,  suitable  to  meet  all  cases. 

Fig.  61. 


For  using  the  disks,  carriers  have  been  devised 
and  made.  These  should  possess  three  qualities,  viz., 
ready  adjustment  to  the  hand-piece  of  the  engine:; 
facility  of  attachment  and  release  of  the  disk;  and 
the  easy  change  of  the  disk  to  any  desired  angle  with 
the  shaft  containing  it.  That  invented  by  Dr.  George 
H.  Gushing  possesses  these  qualities  in  a  marked 
degree,  and  is  very  eflfective. 

The  dotted  lines  in  the  figure  show  the  angular 
range  of  movement  of  the  disk  upon  its  shaft. 

For  convenience  ^nd  safety  in  using  the  disk,  a 
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pressure  ;  and  it  h  even  yet  the  favorite  method  with 
some  openitors.  But  in  ftlnioat  all  caaes  where  spp- 
aration  is  to  be  ninde  by  pressure,  it  can  be  done  at 
once  qnite  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  to  prolong  the 
process  thruugh  several  days;  there  is  economy  of 
time,  and  the  patient  experiences  less  pain,  and  there 
is  lems  liability  of  doing  injury  to  the  teeth  or  the 
parts  about  them. 

The  anterior  teeth,  or  those  of  single  roots,  yield 
very  readily  to  a  strong  separating  force,  applied  in 
the  form  of  a  wedge,  notwithstanding  the  teeth  may 
all  be  in  contact  with  each  other;  though  in  some 
caaes  the  teeth  are  so  firmly  set,  and  the  parts  about 
them  so  dense  and  unyielding,  that  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  they  can  be  moved,  without  too  much  vio- 
lence to  the  parts.  It  is  not  generally  practicable  to 
attempt  to  separate  the  molar  teeth  by  pressure. 

The  method  of  effecting  immediate  separation  ie 
very  simple;  it  consists  in  forcing  a  wedge  of  some 
fine-grained  wood  of  medium  resistance — orange  or 
box  wood — lx(tween  the  teeth  to  Iw  .separated,  either 
by  pres.*ure  with  the  hand,  or  by  the  blows  of  a  mallet. 
The  wedge  should  be  driTen  in  at  the  necks  of  the 
teeth ;  before  this,  however,  a  shield-wedge  should 
be  put  between  the  necks  of  the  teeth  against  the 
septum  of  gum  ;  it  should  be  of  such  form  as  to  re- 
tain its  position  while  the  chief  wedge  is  being  driven 
in;  and  when  they  are  very  firm,  an  assisting  wedge 
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may  be  used,  inserted  between  the  points  of  the  teeth, 
and  receiving  strokes  alternately  with  the  other.  The 
assisting  wedge  should  be  of  very  dense  wood,  and 
driven  in  with  great  care,  for  its  leverage  upon  the 
teeth,  is  very  great.  When  the  required  apace  is  ob- 
tained, the  wedge  at  the  necks  of  the  teeth  should  be 
driven  tightly  in,  and  the  other  withdrawn.  If  all 
the  teeth  in  tlie  vicinity  of  those  to  be  separated  stand 
in  contact,  the  resistance  to  separation,  whether  by 
immediate  or  gradual  eflbrt,  will  be  greater. 

For  the  introduction  of  the  wedge  a  dental  wedge- 
forceps  has  been  devised  ;  for  forcing  wedges  between 
the  teeth  this  is  preferable  to  the  mallet,  as  the 
unpleasant  blows  of  the  latter  are  avoided;  the  wedge 
is  introduced  by  gradual  pressure,  the  teeth  are  sup* 
ported  by  the  opposingjaw  of  the  forceps ;  and  again 
the  wedge  can  be  as  easily  introduced  from  the  inside 
as  the  outside  of  the  arch,  which  in  many  cases  is  a 
great  advantage. 

Two  forms  of  appliances,  denominated  separators, 
invented  by  Dr.  Jarvis,  are  very  valuable  aids  in  the 
separation  of  tlie  teeth.  The  one  is  for  separating 
the  anterior  and  the  other  the  molar  teeth.  The 
former  is  described  ns  consisting  of  two  steel  wedges 
approaching  and  passing  each  other;  being  thus 
drawn  together  by  a  thumbscrew,  making  gradual 
and  prompt  separation  where  it  is  applied. 

Its  operation  is  much  more  acceptable  to  the  patient 
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than  that  of  the  ordinary  wedge  driven  with  the 
mallet.  It  will  be  found  useful  in  making  room  foi 
passing  rubber-dam  between  crowded  teeth.  It  may 
also  be  uBcd  tu  nilvantage  in  connection  with  the 
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That  for  the  molars  cousista  of  a  properly  formed 
piece  of  steel,  bent  upon  itself,  with  the  ends  formed 
to  fit  the  outer  and  inner  portions  of  the  proximate 
surfaces  of  two  adjoining  crowns. 

These  jawB  are  forced  apart  by  the  action  of  a 
screw,  which  passes  through  one  and  against  the 
other. 

This  form  is  applicable  to  all  the  bicuspids  and 
molars.  It  does  not  touch  the  gum  or  injure  th§ 
tectli,  neither  does  it  cause  much  pain. 

The  appliance  may  remain  on  the  teeth 
cases  while  an  operation  is  being  performed ;  other- 
wise a  wooden  wedge  should  be  inserted  between  the 
teeth.     It  is  represented  by  the  following  figure. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  operation  may  pro- 
ceed, and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried,  will 
be  determined  by  the  tolerance  of  the  parts  to  the 
movement,  which  should  not  be  greater  than  the 
elasticity  of  the  tissues  will  [x-nnit ;  not  the  slightest 
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laceration  or  rupture  sbould  be  made?  again,  great 
care  should  be  observed,  lest  strangulation  of  the 
vesaels  that  enter  the  roots  be  eifected ;  this  would  be 


far  mOTe  liable  to  occur  in  the  teeth  of  young  persons, 
or  before  maturity.  There  is  in  adults,  however,  a 
great  diversity  in  their  susceptibility  to  injurious 
influences. 

Many  operators  still  prefer  gradual  separation  by 
pressure.  In  order  to  secure  the  most  successful 
results  the  condition  of  the  parts  should  be  strictly 
observed.  The  gums,  periosteum,  etc.,  should  be  in 
a  healthy  condition,  for  raHch  injury  may  be  done 
by  attempting  to  separate  teeth  by  pressure  when  the 
contiguous  parts  are  in  an  irritable  state.  In  per- 
sons of  a  neuralgic  diathesis^  in  those  whose  vital 
energy  is  weak,  and  particularly  in  those  whose  con- 
stitutional tendency  is  inflamniatory,  this  operation 
is  scarcely  admissible.  If,  in  such  cases,  it  is  at- 
tempted at  all,  it  should  be  proceeded  with  very  care- 
fully and  gradually,  and  should  be  preceded  by  con- 
stitutional treatment.  There  are  many  cases  in  which 
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it  is  best  to  make  the  separation  partly  by  pressure, 
and  then  to  complete  it  by  dressing  off  the  thin  frlft- 
ble  edges  of  the  cavity  with  the  cutting  instrument 
or  file.  Whether  the  process  is  to  be  wholly  or  only 
partly  accomplished  by  pressure  should  be  determined 
beforehand. 

Various  materials  have  been  employed  for  sepa- 
rating the  teeth  by  gradual  pressure,  the  chief  of 
which  are  cotton,  wood,  india-rubber  and  ligatures. 
The  condition  and  character  of  the  pt»rts  to  be  ope- 
rated upon  will  usually  indicate  the  material  best 
adapted  in  any  given  instance.  In  a  good  constitu- 
tion, with  the  teeth  firmly  set  and  the  contiguous 
parts  healthy,  wood  or  india-rubber  may  be  applied, 
but  in  coses  of  an  opposite  character,  a  more  yield- 
ing and  tractable  material  is  indicated.  The  degree 
of  pressure  to  be  applied  and  continued  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  susceptibility  of  the  parts  to  irritA- 
tbn.  Soreness  usually  occurs  in  a  few  hours  after 
the  introduction  of  the  material.  The  pressure  should 
be  gradual  and  constant,  slight  at  first,  and  increased 
in  force  as  the  patient  will  bear,  the  increase  being 
made  every  day,  and  continued  till  ample  space  is 
obtained.  The  time  necessary  for  the  completion  of 
this  process  is  fi-um  ten  to  twelve  days;  only  one 
separation  should  be  made  at  a  time.  The  teeth 
should  be  retained  apart  till  the  soreness  has  abated, 
before  the  operation.     If  not  thus  retained  too  long 
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they  will  steadily  return  to  their  former  position.  It 
is  by  some  supposed  that  separation  by  pressure  is  ad- 
missible only  in  the  case  of  the  young,  or  those  under 
thirty  years  of  age.  It  is  true  that  they  are  the 
most  susceptible,  but  the  operation  is,  under  favora- 
ble circumstances,  proper  at  any  age. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


FILLING    TEETH 


The  operation  of  filling  teetli  is  an  interesting  and 
important  one,  requiring  for  its  successful  accomplish- 
ment peculiar  talent  and  large  experience.  It  is  the 
only  means  as  yet  ascertained  of  completely  effect- 
ing the  object  for  which  it  is  employed,  namely,  ar- 
reat  of  decay  and  preservation  of  the  organs.  Thera- 
peutic agents  avail  but  little  here,  so  low  is  the  or- 
ganization and  so  feeble  the  vital  power.  Nature,  so 
efficient  in  more  highly-organized  structures,  does 
comparatively  little  in  disease  of  the  teeth  toward 
arrest  or  restoration.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
organs  are  less  liable  to  decomposition  by  the  action 
of  foreign  substances;  indeed,  well-organized  enamel 
is  almost  invulnerable  to  any  agents  to  which  it  is 
ordinarily  exposed.  The  dentine,  however,  is  more 
easily  acted  upon,  and.  when  there  is  defect  in  the 
enamel,  is  very  liable  to  injury. 

Scarcely  an  individual  in  our  country  arrives  at 
mature  age  with  a  perfect  set  of  teeth  ;  indeed,  nine- 
tenths  of  our  people  have  decayed  teeth  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  -  Hence,  for  beautifying,  preserving, 
and  supplying  these  organs,  art  is  in  constant  requi-.^ 
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sition,  and  in  these  respects  great  achievements  have 
been  made.  In  the  operation  of  filling  the  teeth,  es- 
pecially, the  achievements  are  conspicuous ;  and  here 
is  scope  fur  the  highest  skill.  Every  successive  step- 
in  the  process  of  filling  a  tooth  demands  a  complete 
and  conscientious  application  of  the  most  efficient 
and  best  adapted  modes  and  appliances  of  the  art.  In 
the  following  remarks  it  is  proposed  to  analyze  this 
whole  process,  examining,  in  their  order,  the  various 
steps  necessary  to  be  taken,  and  endeavoring  to  in- 
culcate the  truo  niethods  of  accomplishing  them. 


EXAMIKATION. 

When  a  case  is  presented  there  should  first  be  a 
thorough  exaiiiinntion,  since  by  this  all  the  subse- 
quent work  will  he  modified.  For  this  purpose  the 
proper  exploring  instruments  should  be  at  hand, 
which  should  consist  of  a  sufficient  numlxjr  and  va- 
riety of  fine  sharp-pointed  instruments,  so  formed  and 
curved  as  to  be  readily  brought  into  contact  with 
every  point  of  surface  of  the  crown  of  every  tooth, 
and  indicate  any  defect  that  may  e.xist. 

The  accompanying  cut  represents  the  common  and 
perhaps  the  best  forms  of  this  class  of  instruments. 

In  addition  to  these,  mirrors,  reflectors,  and  mag- 
nifiers, when  proi>erly  adjusted  and  skilfully  used, 
are  very  valuable. 
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There  (-lioiild  be  two  or  three  sizes  of  mirrors,  ad- 
justable to  any  aiigie  requisite  to  reach  every  point 
iu  the  mouth  efficiently. 

Reflectors  are  desirable  for  throwing  light  upon  ob- 
scure or  dark  points. 

Fjc.  fl7. 

/ 


Magnifiers  are  important  in  examination  of  the 
teeth,  to  brin,!^  to  view  defective  points  that  would 
escape  detection  by  the  unassisted  eye.  Every  op- 
erator ought  to  have  at  hand  at  least  three  grades  of 


these.  Mirrors  and  magnifiers  are  combined  to  some 
extent,  but  suflicient  amplification  and  definition  can- 
not always  be  obtained  in  this  way  for  all  cases.  The 
common  mouth-mirror  is  shown  by  Fig.  G8. 


EXAMI.VAT10S, 


LMirrors  and  reflectors  are  maile  aiJjuiitjible  upon 
i  finger  of  the  operator,  as  in 


Beflectors  adjustable  on  the  rul)ber-dam  clamps 
serve  a  valuable  purpose,  and  should  always  be  at 
baud.     Shown  in 


^ 


IThey  are  also  attached  to  tlie  rubbcr-dara  clamps, 
■ich  makes,  for  many  cases,  a  very  convenient  ar- 
Bgement. 

Fig.  71  is  a  magnifier,  to  be  used  on  the  finger  of 
9  operator.     The  chief  use  of  the  magnifier,  how- 
sr,  is  for  examination  rather  than  for  operating. 
The  points  to  be  noted  in  the  examination  are  as 
fpllows : 
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The  terapernment  J  the  present  health  ;  the  consti- 
tutional tendencies  :  the  secretions, — the  saliva  and 
mucus;  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  gums ;  the 
constitution  and  condition  of  the  teeth ;  the  num- 
ber of  them  remaining  in  the  mouth;  the  number 
affected;  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  decay,  and 
the  character  of  the  agents  producing  it.  By  the 
examinJition  we  ascertain  how  to  proceed  in  the  op- 

Fw.  71. 


eration  ;  if  much  or  but  little  labor  is  required; 
whether  tlie  operation  will  be  a  simple  or  a  difficult 
one;  and  if  difficult  what  circumstances  render  it 
80 ;  and,  besides,  some  conclusion  is  arrived  iit  in  re- 
gard to  the  precise  means  to  be  employed  for  obtain- 
ing the  desired  result,  as  well  as  the  permanency  of 
that  result. 

Ot'ENlNG. 

The  next  step  is  to  open  tlie  cavity  of  decay,  so 
that  it  may  he  approached   and  operated  upon  at  all 
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points.  Tbe  pftrticular  ma.niier  of  performing  this  is 
determined  by  the  extent  of  the  decay,  and  its  posi- 
tion upon  the  tooth.  In  aU  cases  the  opening  should 
be  such  as  to  give  free  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
cavity,  for  effectually  removing  the  decayed  portion, 
for  perfectly  forming  the  cavity,  and  for  introducing, 
thoroughly  consolidating  and  finishing  the  Blling,  In 
central  crawii  cavities  of  the  molars  and  bicuspids, 
tlie  projecting  or  pendent  portions  of  enamel  should 
be  cut  away.  There  are  cases,  however,  where  such 
portions  are  firm  and  not  liable  to  be  broken,  and 
where  they  can  be  well  sustained  by  filling  under,  in 
which  it  is  admissible  to  leave  some  projection.  This 
is  true  of  only  those  teeth  -which  are  of  good,  firm 
texture.  There  are  two  objections  to  these  abrupt 
projections  of  enamel :  it  is  very  diflicult  and  in 
many  cases  impossible,  to  fill  perfectly  beneath  such 
portions ;  and  again,  they  are  liable  to  be  broken 
down  during  mastication. 

For  opening  up  these  cavities,  in  many  cases  the 
bur  drill  alone  will  be  quite  sufficient ;  those  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  being  employed,  to  open  up  the  orifice 
gradually,  so  that  too  much  violence  may  not  be  done 
to  the  teeth.  In  all  very  small  cavities,  the  bur  is 
all  that  is  required,  except  fn  decayed  fissures,  and 
for  these  the  fii^sure  bur  is  almost  indispensable, 

In  cases  w)  rre  the  decay  is  more  extensive,  and 
Be  cavity  larger,  the  chisel  or  heavy  cutting  instru- 
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mitted  to  remain,  with  a  strong  liability  of  a  favor- 
able result.  This  would  certainly  be  better  than  to 
cut  it  ftll  away,  and  expose  and  perhaps  wound  the 
pulp,  and  then  endeavor  to  cover  it  with  some 
wholly  foreign  material  that  would  not  be  perfectly 
adapted  to  it,  that  would  press  a  little  too  hard  at 
one  point  and  not  touch  at  another,  and  that  would 
be  quite  as  liable  to  be  pressed  down  on  the  pulp  as 
the  softened  dentine. 

In  this  discussion  much  depends  upon  the  point, 
whether  partially  decomposed  dentine  can  retain  its 
vitality.  This  it  is  not  now  proposed  to  consider- 
There  are  some  particulars  in  regard  to  the  removal 
of  decay,  however,  about  which  there  is  no  diversity 
of  opinion  :  first,  that  all  decomposed  dentine  should 
be  removed  from  all  parts  of  the  cavity,  where  the 
pulp  would  not  be  exposed  or  injured  thereby;  and 
that  in  all  cases  it  should  be  entirely  removed  ft-om 
the  lateral  walls  of  the  cavity,  and  especially  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  orifice.  Even  di.scolored  dentine 
should  be  removed  from  this  part,  unless  weakening 
of  the  borders  or  walls  would  thereby  be  occiisioned. 

Dentine  often  becomes  changed  in  color  when 
there  is  no  apparent  decomposition  ;  sucli  portion  is 
usually,  though  not  always,  without  vitality.  It  is 
not  important  to  remove  such  changed  portion  ex- 
cept for  the  appearance  of  the  tooth  ;  it  will  produce 
no  change  upon  the  living  or  normal  part  beyond 
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it;  and  it  is  Ijetter  material  to  be  in  contact  with 
the  living  part  than  any  metal  uf  which  a  filling 
may  be  made. 

Decayed  dentine  is  readily  removed  with  the  ex- 
cavators. In  any  given  case,  siich  instrument  sliould 
be  selected  as  would  be  best  adapted  for  tlie  pur- 
pose, as  well  in  regard  to  size  and  the  form  of  its 
edge,  as  to  tlie  curvature,  or  inclination  of  its  shaft. 
The  edj,'e  of  the  instrument  should  come  upon  the 
walls  of  the  cavity  at  sucli  an  angle  as  to  accomplish 
the  work  most  efficiently.  It  should  be  very  sharp, 
and  pressed  firmly  to  the  bottom  of  the  decay  at 
one  side,  so  as  to  remove  the  principal  part  at  one 
cut.  So  far  as  possible,  the  direction  of  the  cutting 
should  always  be  from  the  nearest  point  of  pulp  ex- 
posure, toward  the  orifice  of  the  cavity.  With  the 
proper  instrument,  and  that  in  the  right  condition, 
aU  the  decay  should  be  removeil  from  any  cavity 
by  a  few  firm,  steady  strokes.  By  this  method  less 
pain  is  caused  the  patient,  and  the  work  of  tlie  oper- 
ator is  facilitated.  It  is  intolerable  to  think  of  being 
subjected  to  an  awkward,  clumsy  liuud,  with  a  dull, 
ill-shai)ed  excavator,  scratching  upon  the  surface  of 
a  decayed  tooth,  for  a  length  of  time  appai'ently  to 
the  patient  interminable. 
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FouMiNG  Cavities. 


The  next  8tep  in  the  operation  is  the  formation  of 
the  cavity.  By  this  the  cavity  is  so  formed  that  it 
will  well  receive  and  retain  the  filling  when  properly 
introduced.  In  very  few  coses  is  the  cavity  of 
proper  form  when  the  decay  is  removed  ;  but  in  al- 
most every  inBtatice  more  or  less  of  the  solid  dentine 
must  be  removed  to  secure  a  proper  form  to  the  cav- 
ity. Much  time,  patience  and  labor  are  required  of 
the  operator  for  the  proper  accomplishment  of  this 
part  of  the  work,  and  much  endurance  on  the  part 
of  the  patient.  In  tliis  part  of  the  work  several 
particulaj-s  require  consideration.  The  great  object, 
however,  ia  to  give  to  the  cavity  such  a  form  as  will 
secure  the  most  perfect  adaptation  of  the  filling  to 
every  point,  and  its  permanent  retention  in  place. 
The  cutting  for  the  formation  of  the  cavity  should 
be  accomplished  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  healthy 
dentine;  this  is  a  point  upon  which  good  judgment 
should  be  exercised.  The  strength  of  the  walls  of 
the  cavity,  and  the  ability  of  the  parts  to  withstand 
the  pressure,  both  in  the  introduction  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  filling  and  in  the  act  of  mastication, 
should  be  well  noted,  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  rule 
fi"om  which  there  should  scarcely  ever  be  a  depar- 
ture, that  the  enamel  should  never  be  encroached 
upon,  through  the  dentine,  in  excavating  to  give 


form  toaoivit}'.  When  there  is  but  a  lining  of  den- 
tine at  any  given  point  on  eimmoi,  after  tlie  decay 
is  removed,  It  slioiild  remain  fur  the  preservitlion 
of  the  enamel ;  it  should  not  be  cut  through  eitlier 
by  pits  or  by  grooves,  much  less  sliould  any  consid- 
erable portion  be  removed. 

There  are  csises  occasionally  in  wlilch  the  dentine 
is  wholly  decayed,  and  its  removal  lays  bare  the 
enamel ;  when  such  a  case  occurs,  the  enamel  should 
be  retained  in  as  perfect  a  condition  as  possible,  and 
no  attempt  made  to  form  pits  or  grooves  in  it.  The 
reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  friability  of  the 
enamel. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  an  axiom,  that  where  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  the  healthy  dentine  to  give  proper 
form  to  the  cavity,  it  should  be  done  at  that  part  o€ 
the  cavity  where  the  tootli  will  suffer  least  from  the 
loss.  The  precise  point  and  amount  of  cutting  will 
be  determined  by  the  form  and  size  of  the  cnvity, 
and  the  amount  of  solid  dentine  remaining  after  the 
decay  is  removed. 

In  small  cavities,  where  there  is  sufficient  material 
to  work  up(jn,  t!ie  object  is  to  give  the  cavity  a  reg- 
ular form,  and  make  the  retaining- points  where  it  is 
most  convenient  and  efTicient. 

In  large  cavities,  where  one  side  of  the  tooth  is 
weak,  places  must  be  selected  for  making  the  re- 
tftining-points  tliat  will  least  nifect  the  weak  point. 
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Frt'Cjiiently,  in  proximnte  decay  of  the  anterior  teeth, 
the  labial  and  palatal  walls  are  friable,  and  would 
bo  ettwily  broken ;  much  cutting  upon  8uch  walls 
would  not  bo  admissible.  Again,  the  decay  often 
extendf  towards  the  point  of  the  tooth,  down  to  the 
union  of  ttii'  labial  and  pixlatal  plates  of  enamel;  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  all  that  can  be  done  at  this  point 
is  to  remove  the  decay  ;  and  fracture  will  sometimes 
occur  oven  in  occomplisliing  this. 

In  some  instances,  as  in  the  crown  cavities  of  the 
molars,  the  cavity  will  be  nearly  or  quite  of  proper 
form  when  it  is  perfectly  oiwn,  and  the  decay  all  re- 
moved. This  is  the  case  when  the  decay  is  confined 
to  a  simple  perforation  of  the  dentine,  without  any 
considerable  lateral  extensions.  In  proximate  cav- 
ities there  is  always  more  or  less  excavation  of  the 
wild  deuUlie  reii«ired.  to  give  the  cavity  proper  form. 

Ther\'  is  no  delinite  rule  for  the  formation  of  cav- 
ities, thut  wilt  be  Hpplicable  in  all  e!i«>s.  The  form 
will  be  miKlittnl  by  the  tooth,  the  position  of  the 
dwny  \\\vm  it,  the  extent  and  mini6cattons  of  the 
d««»v,  *ihI  the  mnnner  in  which  it  is  lo  be  filled.  It 
i*  gi%vn,  by  mdic,  as  a  riilo.  that  the  depth  of  a  cavity 
flH^utd  l>^e\^lwl  to  its  least  dtKUieter.  This  is  a  direo- 
ti^w,  howvwr.  iJ'  no  g>en«nJ  application,  (or  rnamy 
e«\-itirs  will  he  nwK-h  tfcv^wr  th»n  the  greatest  diun- 
<Mvr>  »'  in  CTMwn  c«vitie«(  i^  th^  mvUiuv:  mm!  tlte  re- 
VMW  will  tiftMi  wrar.  w  in  Uht*!  c»Titi(«  of  ifa«  svpe* 
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riur  incisors,  and  in  proximate  cavities  of  the  molars, 
in  wliich  it  would  be  impossiljle  to  make  anything 
like  an  approach  to  this  rule,  without  exposing  the 
pulp,  and  even  cutting  through  its  chamber. 

A  general  direction,  and  one  that  we  think  good, 
and  applicable  in  many  cases,  especially  in  crown 
cavities  of  the  molars,  and  in  almost  any  of  the 
deep  perforations  by  decay,  is  to  make  the  walls  of 
the  cavity  as  nearly  as  practicable  parallel  with  one 
another.  This  rule  is  applicable  in  almost  nil  small 
cavities. 

In  medium  or  large-sized  cavities,  it  is  admissible 
to  leave  them  slightly  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at 
^e  orifice,  if  circumstancea  require;  a  large  cavity 
f  this  form  can   be  perfectly  filled,  when  a  small 
Fone  could  not,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  former  there 
liia  more  room  to  operate  in  introducing,  adapting  and 
onsolidating  the  filling. 
Cavities  that  are  larger  within  than  at  the  orifice, 
'  should  have  their  walls  perfectly  plain,  smooth  sur- 
faces, free  from  transverse  grooves  or  depressions,  so 
that  the  gold  may  be  accurately  adapted  to  them. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  leave  a  cavity  slightly 
irger  at  the  oritice  than  at  the  bottom.       Thia  may 
s  done  by  a  divei^ing  inclination  of  the  wall  of  one 
r  more  sides  of  the  cavity.      When  there  is  an  in- 
lination  of  the  wall  at  one  side  of  the  cavit 
f  general  form  may  be  such  as  to  retain  a  fillii 
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perfectly,  for  there  may  be  two  opposite  sides  parallel, 
or  even  divergent ;  in  that  case,  the  axis  of  the  cav- 
ity will  not  be  in  the  direction  of  t!ie  centre  of  the 
Clown, 

Two  opposite  sides  may  converge  and  the  others 
diverge,  and  a  filling  be  retained  firmly.  When  two 
contiguous  sides  have  the  same  converging  inclina- 
tion, making  the  orifice  larger  than  the  intfriur,  if 
the  walls  are  smooth,  plain  surfaces,  a  filling  will  not 
lie  retained;  but  retaining-points  may  be  made  by 
forming  transverse  grooves  or  pits  upon  them,  and 
by  this  means  the  filling  be  firmly  retained.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  will  be  necessary,  when  the  orifice  is 
larger  than  the  cavity  within,  to  make  grooves  or 
pits  on  the  wall.  For  this  purpose  the  diamond- 
point  excavator  is  invaluable. 

If  the  cavity  is  large,  and  the  walls  near  the  orifice 
thin,  and  liable  to  be  bi-oken,  the  situation  of  the 
grooves  or  under-cutting  should  be  farther  within  the 
cavity  than  if  the  walls  are  firm  out  to  the  edge. 
Sometimes  it  is  best  to  muke  little  pits  at  the  bottom 
of  such  cavities  for  retaiiiing-jjoints.  In  cases  where 
it  18  uecossary  to  make  an  under-cutting,  one  or  two 
Httlo  transverse  grooves  upon  one  side  will  be  suffi- 
cient, and  in  no  case  on  more  than  two  sides,  leaving 
the  others  {wrfectly  plain  surfaces. 

In  the  furiuaiiun  of  retaining-points  in  difficult 
cavities,  there  is  con.siderable  diversitv  of  nractice : 
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under-cutting  and  grooving  have  been  very  com- 
monly employed.  Another  method  in  common  use 
is  that  of  drilling  little  holes  or  pits  into  the  dentine 
at  the  mopt  favorahle  pointp,  thene  taking  different 
directions.  This  kind  of  retaining- points  is  much 
better  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose,  in  611ing 
with  crystal  gold,  or  cohesive  foil,  than  with  the  or- 
dinary non-cohesive  foil  after  the  old  methods.  When 
these  perforations  are  made  at  different  inclinations, 
and  (hen  perfccHy  filled  with  cohesive  gold  of  any 
kind,  the  filling  will  certainly  be  retained  in  place. 
For  making  these  perforations,  a  small  square-edged 
drill  is  the  proper  instrument. 

Such  retain ing-points  are  seldom  or  never  required 

crown  cavities  of  the   molars;  but  in  pro.\imate 

cavities  they  are  frequently  employed  with  great  ad- 

y  vantage.  In  forming  them  care  should  he  exercised, 
lest  the  pulp-chamber  ij-  encroached  upon  by  the  in- 
strument. In  almost  all  cases,  the  proper  point  for 
forming  them  ts  in  the  cervical  wall  of  the  cavity. 
I  Some  operators  discard  any  definite  retainiiig-points, 
grooves  or  angles,  but  aim,  instead,  to  give  a  general 
retaining  form  to  that  (Mirt  of  the  cavity  in  which 
tiie  filling  is  to  be  commenced,  and  upon  which  re- 
liance is  to  be  [)laced  for  its  retention.  The  advan- 
tage of  definite  retaining-points  is  twofold;  first,  to 
lilitate  the  intnulnclion  of  the  first  part  of  the  fill- 
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ing ;  and  second,  its  more  certain  retention  after  it  is 
in  position. 

Aiiotlier  particular  to  which  attention  should  be 
given  is  the  border  of  the  orifice.  It  should  always 
be  an  object  to  secure  an  even,  smoctdi  and  strcmg  bor- 
der to  the  orifice  of  the  cavity.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  a  good  finish  with  a  rough,  uneven  border; 
the  filling  is  also  more  exposed  to  injury  l>y  mastica- 
tion. The  integrity  of  a  smootli,  plain  surface  is 
retained  under  infiuenccs  that  would  break  up  and 
destroy  an  uneven  one.  Some  operators  polisli  the 
borders  of  all  cavities,  before  filling,  as  perfectly  as 
possible,  and  regard  no  reasonable  amount  of  labor 
in  this  direction  as  lost.  This  polishing  certainly 
adds  to  the  security  of  an  operation.  It  is  also  very 
desirable  to  have  ajtrm  margin  ;  to  obtain  Uns,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  cut  away  more  th:in  would  other- 
wise be  desirable.  A  smooth,  firm  border  should  not 
be  sacrificed  for  the  form,  and  especially  in  the  pos- 
terior teeth.  It  is  very  objectionable  to  some  perisons 
to  have  the  perfect  form  of  the  front  teeth  marred  or 
changed  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  even  a 
front  tooth  one  third  cut  away,  and  so  filled  as  to  be 
permanently  preserved,  is  far  more  valuable  than  an 
artificial  one. 

Another  particular  that  should  always  be  observed, 
is  the  removal  of  all  acute  angles,  and  especially 
when  they  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  orifice  of  the 
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cavity.  These  are  seldom  or  never  fountl  in  proxi- 
mate cavities  of  the  molars  and  bicuspids ;  occasion- 
ally they  are  found  in  proximate  cavities  of  the  cus- 
pids, and  frequently  in  proximate  cavities  of  the  in- 
cisors, particularly  at  that  part  of  the  cavity  next  to 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  tooth.  Such  angles  are  very 
often  found  also  in  crown  cavities  of  the  molars  and 
bicuspids,  where  there  is  an  extension  of  the  decay 
along  one  or  more  of  the  fissure«  of  the  crown. 

It  is  difficult — almost  impossible — to  fill  perfectly 
a  sharp  angle,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  obliterating 
such  when  it  occurs.  This  may  be  done  either  with 
a  small  delicate  cutting  instrument  or  with  a  small 
bur  drill.  It  is  an  operation  requiring  great  care 
and  delicate  manipulation,  at  least  so  far  as  the  an- 
terior teeth  are  concerned.  When  a  sharp  angle 
occurs  in  the  proximate  cavities  of  the  front  teeth, 
it  is  usually  near  the  cuttiug  edge  of  the  tooth,  just 
at  the  union  of  tlic  labial  and  palatal  plates  of  en- 
amel. A  small  chisel-sbai>ed  instrument  is  very 
good  for  cutting  out  such  angles  ;  indeed,  in  fissures 
of  crown  cavities  of  molars,  where  the  decay  extends 
backward,  the  straight  chisel-shaped  instrument  is 
just  adapted  to  this  purpose  ;  but  where  there  is  an 
anterior  extension,  the  instrument  should  be  curved 
to  almost  a  right  angle,  and  forced  down  by  pressure 
of  the  thumb  of  the  left  Iwind.  The  wnall  bura  and 
fissure  drills,  represented  by  Figs.  20  and  22,  used 
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with  the  deiitiil  engine,  will  meet  the  requirements 
in  Buch  cases  with  great  facility.  Some  good  ojiera^ 
tore  recommend  a  alight  reaming  at  the  orifice  of  all 
cavities,  where  it  can  be  siccomplished.  The  object 
of  this  is  twofold ;  to  remove  the  sharp  angle  at  the 
oriBcc  of  the  cavity,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  fractured  or 
roughened  in  putting  in  the  filling;  and  to  give  a 
better  margin  to  the  filling.  In  making  this  bevel, 
tlie  bur,  if  one  be  used,  should  be  but  little  lurger  ihan 
the  orifice  of  the  cavity.  The  cutting  should  be  but 
slight — ;iu«t  sufficient  to  remove  the  sharp  corners ; 
much  cutting  here  would  give  too  thin  and  yielding 
an  edge  to  the  filling. 


Exclusion  of  Moisture. 

The  complete  and  certain  exclusion  of  saliva,  iind 
all  moisture  from  a  tooth  that  is  to  Ije  filled,  lias 
ever  l)cen  a  great  desideratum  ;  and  till  witliin  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  was  attained  with  diffi- 
culty. A  great  many  appliances  and  methods  have 
l)een  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 
The  usual  method  was  to  pack  about  and  around  the 
tooth  ufion  which  an  operation  was  to  be  performed 
napkins,  bibulous  paper,  spunk,  etc.,  retained  in 
place  by  holders.  These,  in  most  cases,  were  eflVct- 
nal  but  for  a  short  time,  and  when  the  flow  of  saliva 
wan  abnndjint,  constant  vigilance  and  eflort  were  nee- 
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esBttry  to  secure  the  proper  exclusion  of  moiBture, 
Quite  ft  variety  of  iiistruiuentH  and  appliances  have 
been  employed  for  holding  lu  place  these  various 
paddinga.  Some  of  them  were  to  be  held  by  the 
patient,  others  were  so  formed  as  to  clamp  the  rolls 
or  pads  firmly  in  place. 

None  of  these  appliances  bad  reference  to  check- 
ing the  flow  of  saliva  by  compression  upon  the 
mouths  of  tlie  ducts;  thia,  however,  in  due  time 
was  introduced.  Various  nppViances  and  adjustments 
were  made  with  this  object  in  view.  Pads  of  cloth, 
bibulous  paper,  spunk,  and  difiks  of  pipe-clay,  were 
the  principal  things  used  for  this  purpose ;  they  were 
placed  and  held  firmly  on  the  mouths  of  the  ducts 
by  clamps,  springs,  etc.  A  good  degree  of  success 
was  in  this  way  attained  in  some  cases,  in  others  it 
is  inijjossible  to  close  all  the  ducts;  and  in  almost 
every  instance  these  things  stimulate  an  excessive 
flow  of  mucus.  Filling  the  mouth  in  the  manner 
just  described  wa^  always  objectionable  to  tlie  patient, 
and  in  many  instances  could  not  be  tolerated. 

In  addition  to  all  these  things,  various  pumps  were 
devised  for  removing  the  saliva  from  the  mouth  as  it 
accumulated,  all  of  which  were  more  or  less  objec- 
tionable. 

All  these  modes  and  appliances  have  been  super- 
seded by  the  introduction  and  use  of  the  rubl>er  dam 
and  saliva  extractor.       For  the  former  of  these  the 
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profession  is  indebted  to  Dr.  S.  C.  Bdrniitn,  and  for 
the  latter  to  Dr.  J.  E.  Fiak. 

The  rubber  dam  is,  by  nil  thof>e  who  understand 
its  ust',  justly  regarded  as  an  invaluable  boon.  It 
can  in  any  and  all  cases  be  applied  so  aa  to  abso- 
lutely exclude  moisture  from  a  tooth  or  teeth  while 
being  operated  upon.  It  does  not.  however,  prevent 
the  free  flow  of  saliva  into  the  nioutli,  and  in  many 
cases  this  occurs  to  a  very  objectionable  extent,  and 
either  the  patient  must  swallow  it, — and  with  the 
rubber  dam  in  place  very  few  can  do  this, — or  it  must 
overflow  from  the  mouth,  which  is  very  unsightly, 
inconvenient,  and  annoying,  or  it  must  be  drawn 
from  the  mouth. 

About  ten  years  ago  Dr.  Fisk  made  available 
the  principle  of  the    Giflbrd    injector,  devising  the 


saliva  extractor,  a  very  valuable  appliance  indeed; 
one  that  with  a  constant  stream  of  water  performs 
its  work  perfectly.  The  above  cut  gives  a  sectional 
view  of  it. 

An  instrument  constructed  by  Dr.  George  B.  Snow 
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for  the  same  purpose  gives  promise  of  great  useful- 
nesB.  In  principle  it  is  a  compromise  between  the 
Giflbrd    injector    and    tlie   siphon.       It  requires    for 


operation  but  a  small  amount  of  water — about  one 
quart  per  hour.       The  water  requisite  for  its  work- 
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iiig  is  contained  in  a  reservoir  holdii 
quarts. 

This  instrument  ia  very  efficient  and  uniform  In 
its  operation.     It  is  shown  in  Fig.  74. 

The  most  efficient  appliance  of  this  kind  is  now 
attached  to  the  fountain  spittoon,  which  in  its  oper- 
ation leaves  nothing  further  to  be  desired.  See  ac- 
companying illustration  C^'g-  "i^)- 

With  either  of  these  appliances,  the  mouth  can 
be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  entirely  free  from  an 
excess  of  saliva. 

The  rapid,  easy  and  efficient  application  of  the 
rubber  dam  is  not  attained  without  some  manipula- 
tive skill  and  experience.  It  is  prepared  for  dental 
purposes  of  three  or  four  grades,  in  re-spect  to  thick- 
ness; the  thinnest  is  alraut  as  tliick  as  a  sheet  of 
common  commercial  note  paper;  the  other  extreme 
would  be  represented  by  about  six-ply  of  the  same 
paper. 

This  web  should  be  made  of  rubber  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  free  from  all  foreign  substances.  Hav- 
ing selected  that  of  the  desired  thickness,  cut  a  piece 
six  inches  wide  and  fixjra  six  to  ten  inches  long ;  select 
the  proper  place  or  places  for  perforating  it  for  the 
teeth;  for  this,  three  sizes  of  punches  will  be  re- 
quired :  one  about  a  line  and  a  half  in  diameter,  for 
the  molars ;  one  about  a  line  in  diameter,  for  the 
BUperior  incisors  and  bicuspids,  and  one  half  a  line, 
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for    the  inferior   incisors,    and  sometimes  for  small 
superior  incisorfl. 

These  punches  are  shown  in  Fig.  76.  A  prefera- 
ble form  of  punch  is  presented  in  Ainsworth's  rub- 
ber dam  punch,  shown  in   Fig.  77.      It  consists  of  a 


general  forcepa-form,  having  attached  to  one  of  the 
jaws  a  solid  cone  punch,  which  cuts  the  rubber 
Bgainst  a  perforated  die,  which  is  placed  upon  the 
other  jaw  ;  this  die  revolves  so  aa  to  bring  each  hole 
with  a  stop  under  the  cone;  there  are  four  holes  of 
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graded  sizes.  This  is  by  far  the  most  efficient  in- 
fitrument  yet  devised  for  this  purpose.  The  distance 
between  the  holes  in  the  cloth  should  be  from  one 
line  to  two  lines  and  a  half,  governed  by  the  dis- 
tance between  the  necks  of  the  teeth  to  which  it  is 
to  be  applied. 

The  following  accessories  should  be  at  hand  and 
ready  for  use  before  beginning  its  application  to  the 
teeth: 

SiJk  Thread. — That  known  as  surgeons'  or  sad- 
dlers' silk  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  There 
should  be  at  least  two  sizes  of  this. 

For  some  cases  the  floss  silk  is  better  adapted 
than  the  thread.     These  should  always  be  at  hand, 

The  L-lumj)s  for  rubber  dam  are  indispensable ;  they 
are  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  and  are  now  made 
adapted  to  all  teetli ;  and  in  addition  there  is  quite  a 
number  of  extras  for  special  cases. 

The  following  cut  represents  the  set  for  the  supe- 
rior teeth  of  the  right  side,  each  of  which  has  been 
fonned  and  adapted  to  the  respective  tooth  upon 
which  it  is  to  he  used. 

There  are  in  the  full  set  thirty-two,  and  a  few  for 
special  cases,  thus  making  by  far  the  most  complete 
and  efficient  series  of  these  clamps  ever  devised. 

The  profession  is  largely  indebted  to  Dr.  Delos 
Palmer  for  the  most  efficient  clamps  that  have  been 
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in  use  fof  several  years,  and  wholly  indebted  to  him 
for  the  very  perfect  set  represented  below. 

The  clampa  are  usually  placed  on  the  teeth,  after 
the  rubber-cloth  is  drawn  over  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  it  in  a  proper  position.  Often- 
times, however,  tbe  rubber  may  be  drawn  over  the 
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clamp,  and  then  both  together  be  placed  upon  the 
tooth.  This  method  is  usually  employed  only  when 
one  tooth  is  to  be  protected. 

For  this  adjustment  upon  the  teeth,  tiamjy-foroepg 
are  in  requisition.  They  are  so  formed  as  to  pass 
into  tbe  curve  of  the  clamp,  and  by  pressure  upoa 
the  handles,  open  it  sufficiently  to  pass  on  to  the 
cpown  of  the  tooth,  the  rtibber  then  being  dnwn 
under  tbe  jaws  of  tbe  damp. 

Fig.  79  representa  the  clamp-forceps  m  cummon 
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The  elastic  strap,  with  clamps  or  catches  attached, 
is  necessary  for  holding  away  the  upper  free  portious 
of  the  rubber  clotli  (Fig.  SO). 


The  weights,  also,  for  holding  out  of  the  way  the 
lower  free  portions  of  the  rubber  cloth,  are  used  by 
many.  Tbepe  are  shown  in  Fig.  81.  The  work  of 
the  ordinary  rubber  dam  clasps  and  weights  is  much 
better  done  by  the  little  appliance  found  in  notion  or 
furnishing  stores,  called  the  sleeve  elastic  ;  it  consists 
of  an  elastic  band  three  or  four  inches  long,  with  a 
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spring  clasp  upon  each  end,  the  beaks  of  which  are 
eerrated,  ho  that  tliey  retain  a  firm  hold  of  anything 
to  which  they  are  attached.       They  can  be  obtained 


at  any  gen  tie  men 'h  furnishing  store  for  a  few  cents 
per  pair;  they  are  easy  of  application  and  really 
Bupersede  any  other  appliance  for  holding  the  rub- 
ber dam.     It  is  shown  in  Fig,  82. 


Various  sizes  and  forms  o^  tredgee  will  be  required; 
these  should  be  prepared  beforehand,  or  they  may 
be  made  at  the  time  they  are  to  be  used  ;  their  adap- 
tation to  the  peculiarities  of  the  case  in  hand  rather 
favors  this  course. 
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Jarvis  separators  should  always  be  at  hand,  to 
preBfl  apart  any  teeth  that  may  stand  so  firmly  in 
contact  as  to  prevent  the  rubber  from  passing  readily 
between  tbem. 


Having  now  come  to  that  point  when  the  rubber 
dam  in  to  be  ti))plic(l,  various  qiiestiona  and  consider- 
ntiona  occur: 

/?r<— Upon  how  Tiiany  teeth  shall  the  dam  be 
pUoyd  ? 

Tho  oharucter  of  th(>  operation  will  determine  this. 
For  n  »\m\t\v  crown  cavity  of  either  a  superior  or 
iiifiTior  molar,  if  the  ojH-'uing  of  the  mouth  is  capa- 
oumii,  tho  t>mbmcc  of  one  t(K>th  may  be,  and  often  is, 
Butttciont,  If,  howt'wr,  the  numlh  be  small,  or  the 
liwlh  unfAvorubly  locator),  two  or  even  three  teeth 
»houUl  bo  inoliuKHl,  e\-en  for  such  a  cavity  as  just 
iiulioMhHi.  Kov  lilliuji  prv»xim«te  cnvities.  two  or  more 
twth  «hiHiUl  alwAjtsbo  inolu^UH),  a«"d  more  frequently 
ihiwor&Hir.  Thtf  difticultifs  liabU*  to  occur  from 
Un  wnbnw*  of  «u  insuttn^HMtt  nuniber  *re,  eocnMtch- 
«M«I  of  Um  «KtUi  ut<Mt  tho  UvAlitv  of  tbo  opcntioii 
(Iht  viw  of  Uw  moMth  Athil  itv  bekarior  will  owdify 
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this,  however),  and  the  liability  of  leakage  about  the 
last  teeth  included  in  the  embrace. 

A  sufficient  number  should  in  every  case  be  in- 
cluded to  meet  the  retiuiremeiits,  and  no  more.  The 
practice  of  placing  the  rubber  upon  eight  or  ten 
teeth,  when  two  or  three  at  most  would  be  sulEcient, 
should  not  be  encouraged  or  allowed.  It  is  a  waste 
of  time  for  the  operator  and  an  unnecessary  annoy- 
ance to  the  patient. 

In  the  application  of  the  dam,  if  it  is  to  be  put 
upon  two  or  more  teeth,  it  should  first  be  placed 
upon  that  tooth  which  is  most  accessible,  then  upon 
the  next  one,  and  so  on  till  all  the  selected  ones  are 
included.  As  the  rublier  is  drawn  over  the  crown  of 
each  tooth,  the  thread  or  floss  should  be  passed  be- 
tween it  and  its  neighbor,  carrying  down  to  the 
margin  of  the  gum  tlie  rubber  that  is  between  the 
boles ;  this  process  should  follow  the  application  of 
the  rubber  to  each  tooth. 

The  ruhber  will  often  pass  with  difficulty  between 
the  teeth,  either  because  of  firm  contact  or  because 
of  roughness  upon  the  proximate  surlaces  of  the 
teeth,  the  latter  sometimes  causing  tearing  of  the 
rubber.  To  meet  the  former  difficulty,  the  sepa* 
ratoit*  (Fig.  83)  may  be  used,  and  sufficient  space 
readily  obtained  to  aflbrd  an  easy  passage  between 
li,  and  a  very  thin  saw  for  the  removal  of  the 
88 ;  this,  however,  should  never  be  applied 
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to  the  perfect  surfaces  of  the  teeth  ;  and  in  respect 
to  the  rubber,  moistening  it  with  a  solution  of  fine 
Boap,  of  pniper  consistence,  will  greatly  faciliUte  its 
passage  between  the  teetli. 

The  rubber  cloth  now  being  upon  the  teeth,  the 
elastic  hand  with  its  clasps  should  be  attached  to  the 
upper  free  border  at  each  side,  and  drawn  round  the 
head  sufficiently  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way;  then 
the  tbrend,  in  connection  witli  a  small,  properly- 
formed  infltrument,  will  be  applied  for  turning  the 
border  of  the  rubber  about  each  tooth  down  beneath 
the  margin  of  the  gum,  the  thread  accomplishing  this 
between  the  teeth  and  the  instrument,  at  the  labial 
and  lingual  surfaces.  This  is  a  part  of  the  work 
that  sliould  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  performed  ; 
the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  moisture  dej^nds  much 
upon  this.  Ligatures  are  sometimes  tied  tightly  round 
the  necks  of  the  teeth,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  rubber  in  place  about  them;  this,  however,  is  sel- 
dom required. 

After  this,  the  wedges,  if  required,  should  ite  in- 
troduced. The  objects  to  be  gained  by  these  are, — 
increase  of  space  between  the  teeth ;  to  retain  the 
septum  of  the  rubber  against  tlie  gum,  and  press  the 
gum  up  aoraewliat,  and  thus  effect  greater  security 
against  the  encroachments  of  moisture:  and  to  pro- 
tect the  gum  from  injury  by  the  instruments  which 
are  to  be  subsequently  used. 
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The  elastic  clasps  should  now  be  applied  to  the 
bordei-s  of  the  rubber,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep 
them  ill  a  desimble  position.  With  the  rubber  dam 
thus  adjusted,  and  the  "saliva  extractor"  in  proper 
order  and  in  place,  there  will  be  no  diflSculty  with 
moisture  or  an  overflow  of  saliva  in  any  case,  and 
the  succeeding  steps  mny  he  conducted  with  the  utr 
most  security,  so  far  as  moisture  is  concerned. 

Some  operators  apply  tbe  rubber  dam  in  almost 
every  instance  prior  to  the  removal  of  decay  and  the 
formation  of  the  cavity  for  filling ;  and  doubtless  in 
many  cases  it  is  the  preferable  course,  the  only  ob- 
jection to  it  being  the  prolonged  inconvenience  to 
the  patient ;  but  for  this  there  is  perhaps  full  com- 
pensation, in  the  greater  fiicllity  afforded  in  the  re- 
I  noval  of  decay  from  and  the  excavation  of  the  cav- 
■ity;  with  the  entire  absence  of  saliva  and  moisture, 
the  work  can  be  effected  with  greater  rapidity  and 
precision;  improper  cutting  is  less  liable  to  occur, 
and  less  pain  is  given  to  the  patient. 

After  the  rubber  dam  is  properly  adjusted,  it  is  an 
ensy  matter,  with  bibulous  paper  or  some  similar  sub- 
itance,  to  render  the  tooth  and  the  part  to  be  operated 
Fnpon  thoroughly  dry.     Every  particle  of  debris,  cut- 
tings of  dentine,  etc.,  should  l>e  removed  from  the 
cavity  before  it  is  filled.      This    removal   may   be 
r  effected  by  the  small  scoop-shaped  instruments,  of 
■which  there  should  be  three  or  four  sizes.     In  con- 
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nection  whli  these,  the  "  chip  blower"  or  warn* 
blowpipe,  illustrated  in  Fig.  84,  may  be  advantu 
out^ly  used.  J 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  small  blowpipe,  W 
a  cylinder  an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diamet* 
this  is  placed  down  within  two  inches  of  the  po 
of  the  instrument.  This  cylinder  is  either  made 
very  heavy  metal,  or  filled  with  wire  or  aomethi 
that  will  retain  heat ;  on  the  other  end  is  attach! 


stifl"  india-ruhber  ball,  with  an  eyelet  opening,  ( 
i'ourlh  inch  in  diameter.  By  placing  the  thumb  u 
this  opening  and  making  compression,  a  jet  of  ai 
forced  through  the  j«jintof  the  pipe,  and  the  cylin 
being  previously  heated,  the  temperature  of  the 
will  be  governed  by  that  of  the  cylinder,  and 
velocity  with  which  it  is  forced  through  the  insi 
ment.  This  jet  thrown  in  a  cavity  that  haa  b 
made  as  dry  as  possible  by  wiping,  soon  makt 
very  perceptible  cliange,  the  walls  becoming  wh 
than  before.  This  we  consider  the  most  desin 
condition  in  resjwct  to  dryness  that  can  be  obtaii 
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Introducing  the  Filling, 

Having  in  all  these  steps  for  the  preparation  of 
the  cavity  made  thorough  work,  the  next  thing  to  be 
accomplished  is  the  introduction  and  consolidation 
of  the  filling.  The  manner  of  performing  this  part 
of  the  work  will  be  governed  by  the  kind  of  material 
employed,  and  also,  somewhat,  by  the  form  of  the 
particular  material,  as  well  as  the  method  adopted. 
Some  materials,  as  gold,  for  instance,  may  be  used  in 
six  or  eight  different  forms,  each  involving  a  prin- 
ciple peculiar  to  itself;  and  each  of  these  forms  is 
susceptible  of  being  used  in  different  ways.  It  is 
proposed  to  describe,  as  clearly  and  concisely  as 
possible,  the  various  methods  of  filling  that  have 
been  found  efficient.  This  is  the  more  important, 
since  different  operators  differ  in  their  election  of 
methods ;  some  preferring  one,  others  another, — the 
result  of  mere  choice,  habit,  or  some  peculiar  fitness. 

The  first  method  for  consideration  is  that  of  filling 
with  ordinary  non-cohesive  gold  foil.  The  principles 
applicable  to  the  use  of  this  kind  of  foil  also  obtain 
in  the  use  of  foils  of  other  metals.  Gold  is  used  far 
more  than  anything  else.  The  common,  and,  indeed, 
the  almost  universal  method  of  using  foil,  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  profession,  was  in  the  form  of  a  roll, 
or  rope,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  By  this  method 
the  foil  is  cut  into  strips  from  one-third  of  an  inch 
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to  two  inches  wide,  the  width  being  governed  some- 
what by  the  size  oF  the  cavity  to  be  filled.  This 
strip  is  then  rolled  lengthwise,  forming  a  loose  roll. 
The  compactness  of  the  roll  should  depend  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  foil,  and  the  size  of  the  points  with 
which  it  is  to  be  condensed  ;  the  smaller  the  points, 
the  more  compact  the  roll  may  be. 

It  may  be  introduced  either  with  the  condensing 
instrument  or  with  the  plugging  pliers.  If  with  the 
former,  it  is  tnken  up  at  one  end  on  the  point 
of  the  instrument,  and  passed  to  the  bottom  of  tiie 
cavity;  and  that  portion  within  the  cavity  ia  then 
pressed  firmly  against  the  wall  where  it  is  desirable 
to  begin  the  filling.  There  is  no  definite  uniform 
point  in  the  cavities  at  which  to  begin  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  gold ;  usually,  however,  in  crown  cavities 
of  the  molars,  at  the  posterior  wall.  At  whatever 
point  the  filling  is  commenced,  the  cavity  should  be 
so  formed  that  it  will  retain  in  position  the  first  por- 
tion of  gold  introduced;  and  this  may  be  done  by  form- 
ing a  little  pit  or  groove  for  its  reception.  This  is  a 
particular  that  cannot  with  impunity  be  neglected. 
The  gold  should  never  change  its  position  after  it  ia 
pressed  to  the  wall  of  the  cavity ;  for  its  position 
cannot  be  changed,  except  at  a  sacrifice  of  the  adapta- 
tion, after  it  is  condensed.  The  end  of  the  roll  being 
placed  in  the  cavity,  it  is  seized  far  enough  without 
the  cavity  to  form  a  fold  that  will  extend   to  the 
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bottom,  and  protrude  about  one  line  beyond  the 
border  of  the  orifice.  This  fold  is  pressed  firmly 
iipou  the  preceding  portion  of  gold  and  ndjacent  walls. 
Thus  fold  after  fold  is  introduced,  passed  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cavity,  and,  protruding  from  the  orifice, 
consolidated  firmly:  each  portion  as  it  is  introduced 
should  be  well  adapted  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity 
nud  the  preceding  portion  of  the  filling. 

It  is  important  to  obtain  as  complete  an  adaptation 
of  the  filling  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity  as  possible; 
and  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  centre  should 
not  be  filled  too  rapidly.  The  gold  is  thus  introduced 
fold  after  fold  till  the  eavity  is  full.  When  it  is  filled 
1o  two-thii-da  of  its  diameter,  the  gold  should  then  be 
adjusted  to  all  the  remaining  walls  of  the  cavity,  and 
the  last  portions  of  gold  introduced  somewhere  in 
the  body  of  tie  filling,  certainly  not  ne.\t  to  any  wall 
of  the  cavity.  A  more  thorough  adaptation  of  the 
gold  can  he  made  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity  by  this 
manner  of  arranging  it  tliaii  by  introducing  the  last 
portion  at  one  side  of  the  cavity.  There  is  less  lia- 
bility of  fracturing  a  frail  tooth  by  placing  the  gold 
on  the  walls  first,  and  terminating  the  introduction 
of  it  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  filling,  It  is  the 
practice  with  some  to  introduce  the  gold  rather 
loosely,  cr  without  much  condensing,  and  after  being 
introduced  in  this  manner,  to  condense  by  forcing 
into  it  a  wedge-shaped  instrument  at  various  points^ 
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and  filling  these  perforations  with  small  roUs  of  gold, 
continuing  to  use  the  wedge-shaped  instrument  as 
long  as  it  can  be  forced  into  the  filling.  This  method 
is  by  no  means  as  efficient  as  that  of  condensing  each 
portion  as  it  is  introduced.  By  the  latter  plan  the 
filling  can  be  made  uniformly  dense  from  the  surface 
to  the  bottom.  This  cannot  be  done  by  the  use  of 
the  wedge-shaped  instrument;  it  will  compress  most 
at  its  largest  diameter,  that  is,  at  the  surface  of  the 
filling. 

In  no  filling,  even  when  the  walls  of  the  cavity 
are  parallel,  will  a  uniform  density  throughout  be  ob- 
tained by  perforating  with  the  wedge-shaped  instru- 
ment The  filling  would  be  most  dense  at  the  sur- 
face, and  gradually  less  so  all  tlie  way  to  the  bottom. 
This  method  is  objectiouable  for  condensing  the  fill- 
ings on  the  ma-sticating  surfaces  of  the  molars; 
for  in  the  act  of  masticntion  the  inner  portion  would 
yield,  the  surface  of  the  filling  would  be  crowded 
down  into  the  cavity,  and  the  dentine  within  the 
orifice  become  exposed,  and  decay  be  the  result.  In 
proximate  fillings,  this  objection  would  not  have  the 
same  force,  tu  pressing  an  instrument  of  a  wedge 
form  into  a  filling  with  sufficient  force  to  condense 
the  mass,  there  would  be  great  danger  of  breaking 
a  weak  wall  of  the  cavity.  The  principal  pressure 
is  lateral,  and  would  consequently  come  upon  the 
side  of  the  tooth. 
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ffln  crown  cavities  of  the  molars,  wbere  there  is  any 
fensiderable  inward  expansion  of  the  cavity,  that 
method  of  condensing  would  be  wholly  inefficient;  it 
would  not  render  the  inner  portion  dense  enough  to 
support  the  surface  of  the  plug,  and  it  would  be 
forced  down,  and  necessarily  be  loose.  In  filling  the 
proximate  cavities  of  the  incisors,  it  is  very  objec- 
tionable on  account  of  the  great  liability  of  break- 
ing the  inner  and  outer  walls,  wliich  are  usually 
quite  thin. 

In  preparing  tlie  foil  for  filling,  some  ojierators 
tear  ofi'  the  foil  in  irregular  pieces,  and  form  tliese 
into  little  balls  or  pellets,  round  and  loosely  rolled, 
corresponding  in  size  with  the  cavity  to  be  BUed. 
These  pellets  are  placed  in  the  bottom,  if  a  crown 
cavity,  and  at  one  side  if  a  proximate  cavity,  and  con- 
densed with  a  sharp-pointed,  instrument,  attaching 
one  pellet  to  another  till  the  cavity  is  full.  This 
mode  is  not  so  good  as  that  previously  referred  to, 
unless  the  gold  is  in  a  condition  to  weld  perfectly; 
there  is  no  continuous  portion  from  the  bottom  to 
the  orifice  of  the  cavity,  and  the  outer  portions  are 
liable  to  become  detached.  Both  of  these  methods 
of  arranging  the  gold  are  objectionable  in  one  par- 
ticular, namely,  the  irregularity  of  the  leaves  of  the 
foil;  these  are  placed  in  the  cavity  without  regard 
to  regularity,  and  the  couseq^uence  is  that,  without 
great  care,  far  less  gold  will  be  introduced  than  by 


Bome  other  arrangement.  Much  more  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  obtaining  a  uniform  and  equal  density 
than  when  the  laminae  are  placed  smoothly  together. 
Another  method  of  preparing  the  foil  is  to  fold  it 
into  from  four  to  twelve  thicknesses,  then  cut  off 
strips  in  widtli  corresponding  to  the  diameter  of  the 
cavity.  The  strip  tlius  prepared  is  introduced  in  the 
same  manner  as  tlie  roll,  except  that  as  each  fold  is 
inserted,  it  is  placed  smoothly  against  the  preceding 
portion,  and  kept  smooth  and  free  from  wrinicles. 
By  this  arrangement  v«;ry  little  force  is  required  to 
bring  the  folds  in  perfect  contact.  Some  care  and 
skill  will  be  necessary  to  bring  the  instrument  to 
bear  upon  the  whole  surface  of  the  fold.  More  gold 
can  be  put  into  a  cavity  in  this  manner  than  in  rolls 
or  pellets,  unless  these  are  used  in  small  portions  and 
condensed  thoroughly  as  they  are  put  in. 

Cylinder  or   Block  Filling. 


Another  and  in  some  respects  far  preferable 
method,  is  filling  with  cylinders  or  blocks.  Some 
of  the  advantages  of  tins  method  over  that  just  de- 
scribed are  the  following:  the  filling  can  be  intro- 
duced fur  more  rapidly  ;  and  the  lamina?,  or  leaves  of 
foil,  take  a  more  perfect  position  in  the  cavity,  and 
consequently  the  structure  of  tlie  filling  i»  belter. 
The  form  of  the  cavitv  should  be  much  the  same  as 
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that  fur  any  otlier  iiiotliod  uf  filliiij; ;  tliore  sliould  be 
some  rt'tiiining-poiiit  so  situated  tliat  the  first  block, 
or  bhicks,  ciin  be  fixed  firmly  In  place,  eo  that  there 
will  be  no  liability  of  loosening  during  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  process.  It  is  important  to  have  such  an 
arrangement,  as  otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  to 
employ  an  instrument  in  the  left  hand  to  retain  the 
first  bUwks  in  situation,  till  enough  wore  introduced 
to  bind  the  whole  by  pressure  upou  two  opposite 
paints  in  the  cavity. 

FormiiKj  Blakx. — For  forming  blocks,  use  any 
number  of  foil  that  may  be  desired,  usually.  No,  4 
or  6,  and  either  lay  four  or  six  sheets  together,  or 
fold  a  single  sheet  into  that  number  of  thicknesses; 
then  cut  off  from  the  sheets  thus  prepared  stripe 
about  one-third  to  one-fourth  wider  than  the  depth  of 
the  cavity  to  lie  filled;  these  are  then  rolled  on  a 
small  three  or  four-sided  broach — the  three-sided  is 
better.  This  instrument  should  be  very  small — no 
larger,  indeed,  than  Is  necessary  for  strength.  Its 
sides  xhoutd  be  perfectly  smooth,  and  its  angles 
sharp;  ordinarily  it  sliould  not  taper,  or  at  least  but 
slightly.  For  forming  the  conical  blocks,  some  pre- 
fer the  tapered  broaches,  but  they  can  be  as  well 
made  on  the  parallel-sided  instruments.  The  strip 
being  taken  between  the  thumb  and  the  index  finger, 
is  rolled  on  the  broach  equally,  till  the  block  or  cyl- 
inder is  large  enough,  when   the  strip  is  broken  ofll 
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The  size  of  the  principal  part  of  the  blocks  should  be 
determined  by  the  nize  of  the  cavity  to  be  filled.  Uii- 
ferentnixfw  and  fonns  will  be  required  in  alnnwt  every 
case.  Relatively  Inrt'c  cylinders  may  be  employed  for 
the  princi[)iil  part  of  the  filling.  If  the  walls  of  the 
cavity  nro  piirallcl,  nlmost  all  the  blocks  may  be  cyl- 
indrical;  but  if  there  is  an  under-dipping  of  one 
or  more  of  tiio  walls,  the  blocks  adjusted  to  that  par- 
tiiMiIiir  part  Hhould  be  cone-shaped,  corresponding  to 
lliiil  uniliT-dipping.  A  number  of  small  graduated 
coiu'-Hhivpi'd  blocks,  of  different  degrees  of  density, 
will  Ih'  it'iiniivd  for  completing  each  filling;  as  the 
npt'vtmv  lR>eomc»  smuller,  smaller  blocks  will  be 
iuhhIwI,  *rho  cone-jihft[K^d  blocks  are  formed  by  grad- 
««Uy  rnnninR  the  strip  biick  fmm  the  point  of  the 
ittsirunuml  (w  it  is  wound  on ;  grvater  or  smaller 
l«l»or  c*n  l»  p»\TU  to  it  iw  the  strip  is  run  less  or 
«»vw  rapidly  Iwck  ftwiM  the  point.  The  density  of 
t\vc-  bUx-k  »\(ui  bo  tv^UtiHl  by  the  6nnuess  vrith 
«h)cU   ttn'  »trip  i«  Md    between    the   thumb  and 
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cvushek  or  block  filling.  i9< 

square,  by  making  a  great  number  of  folds — fifteen 
to  thirty — and  from  this  cutting  utrips  as  bcforc  di- 
rected, and  then  from  these  heavy  strips  cutting  off 
the  blocks  of  the  desired  size,  which  will  then  be  tlat 
or  nearly  square.  In  one  respect  theae  blocks  arc  ob- 
jectionable. The  edges  when  they  have  been  cut 
off  are  rendered  dense  by  the  action  of  the  shears, 
so  that  they  do  not  possess  the  uniform  density  or 
consistence  of  the  rolled  blocks  or  cylinders  and  it 
is  impossible  to  adapt  them  as  perfectly  to  the  walla 
of  the  cavity,  or  to  one  another.    This  objection,  how- 
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ever,  may  he  obviated  by  cutting  off  the  blocks  with 
a  very  fine  knife,  such  as  is  used  by  the  foil  makera. 
A  gttod  method  of  making  pellets  is  to  form  with  a 
napkin,  a  sheet,  or  part  of  a  sheet  of  foil,  of  any 
desired  thickness,  into  a  roll  of  proper  density,  and 
cut  from  it  blocks  or  pellets,  the  length  of  which 
may  be  indicated  by  the  size  of  the  cavity  to  be  filled. 
These  are  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  those  last 
mentioned,  the  shears  hardening  them  when  tliey 
are  cut  off.  They  are  subject  to  the  additional 
objection,  that   the  folds  of  ibil  are  not  as  regular 


as  by  either  of  the  other  methotla.  But  hy  proper 
manipulation,  with  the  gold  prepared  in  this  manner, 
superior  61lings  may  be  made.  Another  method  of 
preparinj;  t)Iock8  is  by  cutting  a  sheet  of  foil  into  two 
or  three  pieces,  theii  rolling  them  diagonally  on  a 
steel  wire  or  rod ;  the  size  of  this  wire  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  required  length  of  the  bloeks;  as  tliere 
should  be  blocks  of  different  lengths,  the  wires  should 
bo  of  different  sizes,  and  range  from  No.  2  to  No.  I'A 
of  White's  btir  gauge  phite.  The  size  of  the  wire  will 
be  determined  by  the  depth  of  the  cavity.  The  wire 
being  withdrawn,  the  roll  is  compressed  to  a  strip. 
These  strips  are  now  rolled  squarely  upon  a  No.  20 
steel  wire,  the  size  of  the  cylinder  being  determined 
by  the  size  and  form  of  the  cavity  to  be  filled. 
These  may  be  used  either  in  their  cylindrical  form 
or  compressed  and  doubled.  The  cavity  formed  and 
the  blocks  prepared,  the  next  step  is  their  introduc- 
tion. 

bitrochicvng  the  Ulnrk^L — For  placing  the  gold  into 
the  cavity,  the  plugging  pliers  are  required,  the 
points  of  which  should  be  curved,  so  as  to  make  the 
most  direct  approach  to  the  cavity.  The  points,  too, 
3"  properly  formed,  may  be  used  to  some  extent  for 
eondensing  the  gold.  All  things  being  ready,  the 
cavity  secured  again!*!  the  encroachment  of  moisture 
from  the  saliva  and  breath,  the  left  luind  should  be 
employed  to  keep  the  rubber  and  the  soft  parts  of 
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the  inoutb  in  position.  If  there  is  an  angle,  a  small 
block  sliould  be  first  introduced  with  the  pliers  into 
the  proper  position,  one  end  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity,  and  the  other  protruding  from  the  orifice,  and 
pressure  then  be  made  to  consolidate  it,  and  force  it 
into  its  position  against  the  wall  of  the  cavity.  This 
may  be  done  with  the  pliers,  or  better  with  tlie 
instrument  represented  by  Fifr.  34.  The  part  of  the 
instrument  brought  to  bear  upon  the  gold  sliould  be 
roughened  either  longitudinally  or  transversely,  so 
that  a  projwr  surface  may  be  left  for  the  reception  of 
the  succeeding  portions.  The  largest  blocks  are  then 
introduced  and  consolidated  successively  as  described, 
the  end  of  each  left  protruding  till  the  cavity  is 
filled  ;  each  portion  as  it  is  introduced  should  be  per- 
fectly condensed.  The  gold  should  be  filled  in  at 
the  sides  of  the  cavity  in  advance  of  the  centre,  thus 
being  disposed  round  the  walls  till  it  meets  at  a 
point  opposite  the  place  of  beginning;  and  thus  the 
gold  is  adapted  to  all  the  walla  of  the  cavity  before 
it  is  entirely  filled,  the  last  portions  being  introduced 
Domewhere  near  the  centre  of  the  filling.  As  the 
cavity  diminishes  by  the  introduction  of  the  gold,  the 
gmalland  more  dense  blocks  will  lie  required;  these 
f  should  be  forced  in  and  condensed,  by  crowding  the 
ingtrument  (Fig.  3(i)  down  against  the  side  of  the 
I  cone.  Some  operators  terminate  the  filling  against 
t  the  wall  of  the  cavity,  forcing  down  the  blocks  am 
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compressing  as  above,  till  it  is  full.  By  this  method 
there  is  danger  of  fracturing  the  tooth,  breaking 
down  the  wall  of  the  cavity,  where  the  filling  is  ter- 
mioated.  Another  method  i»  to  fill  up  the  cavity 
principally  with  blocks,  and  to  put  in  the  last  part  of 
the  filling  in  the  strip,  filled  in  from  the  bottom  to 
the  orifice.  The  objection  to  this  method  is.  that 
unless  adhesive  foil  is  employed,  the  portion  inserted 
in  the  strip  is  liable  to  be  displaced,  and  in  this  way 
the  whole  filling  become  destroyed. 

Another  method  of  arranging  this  kind  of  filling, 
particularly  when  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  is  irreg- 
ular, ia  to  make  a  large,  flat  pellet,  condense  it  firmly 
to  the  bottom,  and  set  tLe  blocks  upon  this  for  a 
foundation.  By  this  method  there  is  a  more  perfect 
adaptation  of  the  gold  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity, 
than  by  placing  the  ends  of  the  blocks  down  upon  an 
uneven  surfice.  After  the  gold  is  all  introduced,  a 
small-pointed  plugger  must  be  passed  over  the  entire 
surface,  to  consolidate  the  protruding  portions,  These 
protruding  portions  should  be  sufiicient  to  make  the 
surface,  after  being  condensed,  perfectly  fiusli  with 
the  border  of  the  cavity,  for  a  depression  here  is 
fatal  to  a  complete  finish,  except  by  the  addition  of 
cohesive  gold.  After  the  condensation  with  the  finely 
serrated  points,  then  the  blunt,  smooth,  polished, 
points  should  be  used  with  the  mallet  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  filling,  then  the  files,  burs,  stoues,  etc., 


of  the  various  grades  should  he  used  to  complete  the 
finish. 

Dr.  Badger  described  a.  nietliod  of  iiUinp;  a  small 
cavity  on  the  posterior  proximate  portion  of  a  second 
molar,  the  third  molar  gone.  The  cavity  ia  formed 
with  a  hur  drill.  A  cylinder  is  then  formed  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  forced  through  a  series  of  holes  in 
a  drawplate,  down  to  the  size  of  the  bur  with  which 
the  cavity  ia  prepared.  The  bloclt  is  thus  rendered 
quite  dense.  The  cavity  ia  then  dried,  and  the  block 
forced  into  it,  which  itexactly  fits,  protruding  alittle 
from  the  orifice.  This  block  is  pierced  in  the  centre 
with  a  sharp  instrument,  and  a  small  dense  roll 
forced  into  it;  all  is  then  condensed,  and  finished  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Juliets. — Pellets  made  by  rolling  fnigiuents  or 
pieces  of  foil  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  are  used 
by  some  operators,  and  with  them  they  profess  to 
make  as  good  filling  as  by  any  other  method.  They 
are  made  of  various  sizes,  and  packed  into  the  cavity 
with  sharp-pointed  or  serrate-pointed  instruments. 
The  pieces  may  thus  he  very  solidly  worked  together, 
and  a  good  filling  made,  provided  the  pellets  are  not 
too  large;  they  should  be  small  enough  to  permit  the 
*point  or  points  to  work  through  them  into  the  preced- 
ing portions.  Some  operators  use  pellets  and  crys- 
tal gold  together.  This  may  do  very  well  if  the  co- 
hesive property  of  the  gold  Is  employed  ;  but  in  that 
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case,  either  form  of  the  material  would  answer  alone, 
There  cannot  be  as  nauch  gold  put  in  by  pellets  as  by 
blocks  or  cylinders  well  adjusted. 

Oohenive  FoiL — By  this  is  understood  that  condi- 
tion of  gold  foil  in  which  the  leaves  unite  readily 
and  firmly  together.  This  property  of  cohesion  ia 
possessed  in  the  greatest  degree  by  properly  manu- 
factured foil,  immediately  after  annealing.  Not  that 
annealing  imparts  any  new  property  to  the  gold,  but 
it  removes  obstacles  to  the  luuuifestation  of  a  prin- 
ciple possessed  by  all  gold  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. It  is  now  about  twenty-five  years  since  this 
property  was  first  employed  in  gold  foil  for  filling 
teeth.  To  Dr.  R.  Arthur  is  due  the  credit  of  first 
directing  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  it,  as 
being  available  for  filling  teeth.  He  not  only  did 
this,  but  he  entered  most  fully  into  the  details  of  the 
manipulations,  instruments,  etc.,  pertaining  to  this 
mode  of  operation.  Almost  all  recently-prepared 
gold  foil  possesses  this  property  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  ;  there  are  methods  of  preparing  it,  however, 
by  which  it  possesses  it  more  fully ;  all  recently 
annealed  foil  is  cohesive.  If  the  foil  is  in  this  con- 
dition when  we  wish  to  use  it,  nothing  further  is 
required  in  the  way  of  preparation.  But  if  it  is  not' 
cohesive. — as  almost  all  foil  is  not,  especially  if  it  has 
been  much  exposed  to  the  infiuence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere,— it  will  require   to  be  made  so  by  some  pro- 
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cesH.     There  are  two  methods,  either  of  whicli  will 
well  nccotiiplish  the  object. 

The  one  most  frequently  employed  is  that  of  heat^ 
ing  the  gold,  either  in  the  sheet,  in  the  roll,  or  in 
fragments,  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  almost  or 
quite  to  a  red  heat ;  if  in  the  sheet,  it  should  be  laid 
upon  a  piece  of  wire  gauze,  and  passed  over 
flame  of  the  lamp  for  a  moment  or  two ;  if  in  th^ 
roll,  it  may  be  taken  in  the  centre  with  fine  pliera 
and  passed  rapidly  tliroiiyli  llie  flame.  But  if  the 
gold  is  in  the  form  of  pellets,  blocks,  or  cylinders,  or 
small  pieces  of  any  shape,  it  may  be  tnken  np  with 
the  pliers  and  passed  rapidly  through  the  Hame  of  a 
spirit-lamp,  till  all  foreign  Bubstance  is  burned  or 
driven  from  it.  Or  it  may  be  placed  on  a  sheet  of 
mica,  which  is  adjusted  over  a  Same,  and  then  _ 
I  brought  to  a  proper  temperature. 

There  are  different  methods  of  using  gold  in  this 
condition  ;  but  in  general  tlie  cavity  should  be  formed 
about  as  for  the  other  methods  of  filling,  except  that 
at  some  point  or  points  the  cavity  sliould  be  formed 
so  a«  to  retain  firmly  the  first  portion  of  gold  intro- 
duced ;  such  anchorage  slionld  be  located  with  refer- 
ence to  convenience,  and  the  strength  of  the  tooth. 
The  first  portion  of  gold  sliould  be  a  little  pellet; 
Uiis,  forced  into  these  retaining  spaces,  serves  as  i 
foundation  for  llie  remaining  portion  of  the  filling,  .j 
Dr.   Arthurs   method  is,  then  to  tear  off  fragmentaJ 
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from  the  sheet,  and  pass  it  into  the  cavity  without 
folding,  and  condense  it  with  an  instrument  of  finely 
serrated  point,  so  that  it  not  only  unites  by  cohesion, 
but  is  worked  into  the  surface  of  the  preceding  por- 
tion of  gold ;  and  in  this  manner  portion  after  por- 
tion is  introduced  and  condensed,  until  the  cavity  is 
full.  The  filling  may  be  commenced  in  any  part  of 
the  cavity  that  is  most  convenient;  in  many,  as  in 
crown  cavities  of  the  molars,  at  the  bottom,  and  filled 
to  the  orifice.  In  putting  in  the  gold,  it  should  dur- 
ing its  introduction,  be  kept  fuller  about  the  walls  of 
the  cavity  than  in  the  centre ;  by  this  means  the 
adaptation  will  be  most  perfect  to  the  walls,  and 
there  will  be  no  liability  of  clogging  in  the  centre. 
The  gold  may  thus  be  built  up  to  any  desired  extent 
if  the  filling  is  kept  dry ;  moisture  is  fatal  to  its  co- 
hesion. 

Others  use  the  cohesive  gold  in  a  difierent  manner. 
To  Dr.  Blakesley  belongs  the  honor  of  first  detail- 
ing the  following  plan :  The  sheet  of  gold  may  be 
folded  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator,  and  then 
each  sheet  cut  into  from  two  to  six  strips,  and  each 
of  these  formed  into  a  loose  roll  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers.  These  should  now  be  passed  through 
the  flame,  as  already  described,  then  cut  into  little 
blocks  or  pellets  of  various  sizes ;  these  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  size  of  the  roll  and  the  cavity  to  be 
filled.     For  the  introduction  of  the  gold  thus  pre- 
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pared,  about  three  sizes  of  instruments  are  required, 
those  having  finely  serrated  points  being  preferable.  * 
As  to  the  size  of  these  points,  Dr.  Blakesley  remarks, 
"They  should  just  enter  respectively  Nos.  22,  24, 
and  26  of  the  wire-gauge."  A  larger  than  either  of 
these,  however,  is  desirable  for  many  cases.  As  be- 
fore, the  filling  may  be  commenced  at  the  bottom 
of  a  cavity,  or  at  one  side,  if  desirable,  with  a 
pellet  sufficiently  large  to  be  set  firmly  into  the  re- 
taining space.  Then  take  up  the  small  pellets  or 
blocks  upon  the  point  of  the  plugging  instrument, 
and  place  them  exactly  in  the  desired  position,  and 
consolidate  them  thoroughly,  building  up  next  to  the 
wall  all  around  higher  than  the  centre,  with  the 
smaller  pieces  filling  up  the  little  comers  and  inter- 
stices, for  which  manipulation  the  smaller  points  will 
be  required.  The  gold  is  then  packed  in  till  the 
cavity  is  full,  when  it  is  finished  as  usual.  Another 
method  is  to  tear  off  fragments  from  the  sheet  and 
roll  these  into  round  pellets,  and  fill  with  these  with 
the  same  instruments  and  upon  the  same  principle 
as  above  described.  But  by  this  method  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a  perfect  filling;  the  gold  is  liable  to  clog  in 
the  cavity  and  fail  in  adaptation. 

Cohesive  gold  must  be  consolidated  as  it  is  intro- 
duced, for,  if  a  cavity  is  full,  it  is  very  difficult  then 
to  condense  it  more,  even  though  the  consolidation 
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from  the  sheet,  and  pasa  Jt  iuto  the  cavity  without 
folding,  nud  condense  it  with  an  instrument  of  finely 
serrated  point,  so  that  it  not  only  unites  by  cohesion, 
but  IB  worked  into  the  surface  of  the  preceding  por- 
tion of  gold ;  and  in  this  manner  portion  after  por- 
tion is  introduced  and  condensed,  until  the  cavity  is 
full.  The  filling  may  he  commenced  in  any  part  of 
the  cavity  that  is  most  convenient;  in  many,  as  in 
crown  cnvities  of  the  molars,  at  the  bottom,  and  filled 
to  the  orifice.  In  putting  in  the  gold,  it  should  dur- 
ing its  introduction,  be  kept  fuller  about  the  walls  of 
the  cavity  than  in  the  centre ;  by  this  means  the 
adaptation  will  be  most  perfect  to  the  walls,  and 
there  will  be  no  liability  of  clogging  in  the  centre. 
The  gold  may  thus  be  built  up  to  any  desired  extent 
if  the  filling  is  kept  dry;  moisture  is  fatal  to  its  co- 
hesion. 

Othere  use  the  cohesive  gold  in  a  different  manner. 
To  Dr.  Blakesley  belongs  the  honor  of  first  detail- 
ing the  following  plan  :  The  sheet  of  gold  may  be 
folded  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator,  and  then 
each  sheet  cut  into  from  two  to  six  strips,  and  each 
of  these  formed  into  a  louse  roll  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers.  These  should  now  be  passed  through 
the  flame,  aa  already  described,  then  cut  info  little 
blocks  or  pellets  of  various  sizes;  these  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  size  of  the  roll  and  the  cavity  to  be 
filled.     For  the  introduction  of  the  gold  thus  pre- 
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pared,  ftl)oiit  three  sizes  of  instruinentH  are  required, 
those  having  finely  serrated  points  being  preferable.  ' 
Aa  to  the  size  of  these  points,  Dr.  Blakesley  remarks, 
"They  should  just  enter  respectively  Nos.  22,  24, 
and  26  of  the  wire-gauge."  A  larger  than  either  of 
these,  however,  ia  desirable  for  many  cases.  As  be- 
fore, the  filling  may  be  commenced  at  the  bottom 
of  a  cavity,  or  at  one  side,  if  desirable,  with  a 
pellet  sufficiently  large  to  be  set  firmly  into  the  re- 
taining space.  Then  take  up  the  small  pellets  or 
blocks  upon  the  point  of  the  plugging  instrument, 
and  place  them  exactly  in  tlie  desired  position,  and 
consolidate  them  thoroughly,  building  up  next  to  the 
wall  all  around  higher  than  the  centre,  with  the 
smaller  pieces  filling  up  the  little  corners  and  inter- 
stices, for  which  manipulation  the  smaller  points  will 
be  required.  The  gold  is  then  packed  in  till  the 
cavity  is  full,  when  it  is  finished  as  usual.  Another 
method  is  to  tear  oflf  fragments  from  the  sheet  and 
roll  these  into  round  i)ellets,  and  fill  with  these  with 
the  same  instruments  and  upon  tlie  same  principle 
as  above  described.  But  by  this  method  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a  perfect  filling;  the  gold  is  liable  to  ctog  in 
the  cavity  and  fail  in  adaptation. 

Cohesive  gold  must  be  consolidated  as  it  is  intro- 
duced, fur,  if  a  cavity  is  full,  it  is  very  difficult  then 
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to  condense  it  more,  even   though  the  coosolidatiun  j 
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ifi  but  pBrtinl ;  and  the  same  is  true,  to  some  extent, 
of  non-cohesive  foil. 

TuE  Mallet. 

lu  the  year  18G0,  Dr.  W.  H.  Atkinson  introduced 
to  the  dental  profession  the  mallet  for  the  purpose 
of  condensing  gold  in  filling  teeth.  Tliis  effocted 
quite  a  change  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  this 
part  of  the  work.  Prior  to  this  period  it  was  accom- 
plished entirely  by  the  pressure  or  force  exerted  by 
the  hand.  There  was  very  conHiderabte  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  this  manipulation, 
some  maintaining  that  great  force  is  always  required 
to  make  a  filling  sufficiently  dense,  assuming  that  it 
is  better  to  use  comparatively  large  points,  great 
pressure  and  rapid  execution,  tlms  securing  the  ut- 
most economy  of  time,  both  to  the  operator  and  pa- 
tient. Others  entertain  the  opinion  that  with  smaller 
points,  less  pressure,  and  greater  time,  a  more  definite 
and  satisfactory  result  is  attained. 

Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  opinion  and  prac- 
tice upon  this  subject,  we  would  suggest  that  young 
operators,  at  least,  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  so 
important  a  matter  as  filling  teeth  efficiency  should 
never  be  sacrificed  to  rapidity. 

This  method  is  es[»ecially  applicable  and  efiective  for 
the  condensation  of  cohesive  gold,  and,  indeed,  gold  in 
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any  form,  when  the  aim  is  to  cnndeiise  each  portion 
lis  it  ia  introduced.  A  more  tborougli  condensation 
is  made  by  the  use  of  the  mallet  than  ia  poaaihle  by 
the  hand  alone;  greater  precision  of  manipulation  is 
attainable;  it  is  easier  for  the  operator,  and  usually 
less  unpleasant  to  the  patient. 

The  character  of  the  results  in  the  use  of  this  in- 
fitrunient  depends  much  upon  the  skill  of  the  assist- 
ant. It  requires  time,  care,  and  patience  to  familiar- 
ize an  assistant  with  the  use  of  the  mallet.  The 
plugger  should  be  held  firmly  in  position  by  the  op- 
erator, and  receive  the  stroke  squarely  upon  the  end ; 
it  should  be  a  sharp,  springing  tap.  Very  much  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  blow;  a  dead,  heavy 
stroke  will  not  unite  the  gold  as  it  should  be.  It  is 
important  that  the  assistant  be  able  to  follow  the  in- 
dications of  the  operator  without  loss  of  time.  Many 
assistants  are  disposed  to  give  time  strokes  instead  of 
following  indications,  which  are  not  admissible  ex- 
cept in  very  simple  cases. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  employment  of  an  assistant 
and  to  place  the  strokes  of  the  instrument  more  under 
the  control  of  the  operator,  various  forfns  of  auto- 
matic mallet  pluggers  have  been  invented  and  con- 
structed. Two  or  three  principles  embrace  the  whole, 
though  many  diflerent  forms  have  been  made.  Tliose 
operated  by  the  action  of  spiral  springs  have  been 
the   more   common;  the    objection    to  almost  all  of 
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these  is,  that  the  stroke  lacks  the  desired  ekaticity. 
This  class  of  instruments  is  represented  in  general 
aspect  by  Fig.  86. 

This  instrument  was  invented  by  Dr.  I.  A.  Sal- 
mon, and  is  one  of  the  best  of  this  form;  it  operates 
well  in  the  hands  of  those  who  become  familiar 
with  it. 

An  instrument  was,  some  years  ago,  made  by  Dr. 
S.  B.  Palmer,  in  which  the  force  of  the  hlow  is  placed 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  operator  wliile  it 


is  being  used.  The  opernlion  of  this  instrument  is 
perhaps  less  objectionable,  iu  respect  to  the  character 
of  the  .stroke,  and  its  control  by  the  operator,  than 
any  other  as  yet  employed.  Any  of  these  instru- 
ments are  valuable  in  the  hands  of  those  who  become 
familiar  witli  them. 

During  the  last  few  years  efforts  have  been  made  ■ 
to  operate  the  mallet  by  various  motors.  The  first 
attempt  in  this  direction  was  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Bonwill, 
by  the  application  of  galvano-clectricity.  The  first 
machines  were  very  crude  and  unsatisfactory;  but 
by  improvements  made  from  time  to  time,  the  in- 
strument is  quite  efficient  iu  the  hands  of  tliose  fa- 
miliar with  it. 


CHYSTAI.   OR  SPOXGE   GOLD. 


A  mallet  has  been  invented  and  constructed  by 
Professor  T.  L.  Buckingham,  designed  to  be  attached 
to  and  operated  by  the  dental  engine.  It  is  more 
under  tlie  immediate  control  of  the  operator  than 
most  of  the  automatic  mallets  in  use.  This  is  highly 
prized  by  many.  The  pneumatic  mallet  was  devised 
by  Dr.  W.  H.  Jackson.  This  consists  of  an  ingenious 
and  yet  simple  application  of  air  as  a  motor.  For  a 
description  of  each  of  these,  with  illu.st rations,  see 
Appendix  of  this  work,  Section  C. 


Crystal  or  Sponge  Ciold. 

The  form  of  the  cavity  for  crystal  gold  filling 
shonld  be  much  the  same  as  that  descrilwd  for  other 
fillings,  except  that  the  same  care  is  not  necessary  for 
s|>ecial  retaining- points,  for  the  first  jwrtion  of  good 
crystal  gold  that  is  introduced  into  the  cavity  will  at- 
tach to  the  walls  without  any  such  provision.  Such 
a  form  Hhould  be  given,  however,  as  to  secure  the  first 
piece  firmly  in  place.  The  gold  should  be  cut  or 
broken  into  pieces  corresponding  in  size  to  the  cavity, 
80  that  they  will  enter  freely  into  it. 

The  filling  may  be  commenced  upon  the  bottom  of 
I  the  cavity,  or  upon  one  of  its  sides;  such  a  point  al- 
Iways  being  selected  as  will  most  efiectually  retain  the  1 
gold   in  place.     The  pluggere  should  be  of  variouiJ 
»,  the  first  one  as  large  as  can  be  used  freely  in  the  j 
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cavity,  and  smaller  ones  for  condensing  moro  thor- 
oughly, nnd  all  should  be  serrated.  Tlie  blocks  niay 
be  taken  up  on  the  point  of  the  pluggcr,  or  perhaps 
better  witli  the  pliers,  and  passetl  to  the  proper  posi- 
tion in  the  cavity,  and  there  condensed.  The  shar|> 
serrated  point  leaves  the  surface  in  good  condition  for 
the  reception  of  the  next  piece.  The  gold  sliould  be 
packed  to  the  walla  of  the  cavity  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  centre,  so  that  its  adaptation  may  be  more  com- 
plete. In  this  manuer  the  filling  is  built  up  as  much 
88  is  desirable,  if  it  is  kept  dry,  and  imless  it  is,  cohe- 
sion is  very  much  dimini^^bed  or  lost  altogether. 

The  gold,  after  it  is  cut,  is  passed  through  the  flame 
of  a  Bpirit-larap,  to  anneal  it,  and  dispel  all  foreign 
substances.  It  should  in  no  case  be  brought  above  a 
perceptible  red  heat,  and  usually  not  to  that  point ; 
it  should  be  done  carefully,  so  as  not  to  fuse  any  of 
the  particles,  as  that  would  impair  their  facility  of 
cohesion  in  this  process.  Small  portions  are  often  re- 
quired to  fill  up  small  interstices,  or  notches. 

In  crown  cavities,  the  filling  should  begin  at  the 
bottom ;  in  proximate  cavitira,  at  the  cervical  wall. 
By  intro(.hicing  the  gold  in  this  manner,  the  pressure 
is  made  on  a  line  with  the  axis  of  tlie  tooth,  which  is 
an  important  consideration.  The  surface  of  the  filling 
should  lie  made  to  conform  to  that  of  the  lost  portion 
of  the  tooth;  tbls  can  always  be  done  except  where 
the  tooth  is  largely  broken  away,  and  even  then  very 
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much  may  be  accomplislieil  in  many  cases  to  restore 
the  lost  form  ;  that  will  depend,  however,  upon  tlie 
method  of  using  the  gold,  and  the  swurity  of  the  at- 
tachment for  it.  Id  crown  fillings  nf  the  molars  and 
bicuspids,  the  antagonism  of  the  teeth  mut^t  be  regarded ; 
they  should  be  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  cueps 
of  the  opposing  tooth.  Proximate  fillings  should  usu- 
ally be  convex;  yet  many  good  fillings  of  this  class 
are  made  with  a  surface  ]>erfectly  plain  with  the  bor- 
ders of  the  cavity.  The  borders  of  the  filling,  however, 
are  better  protected  when  it  is  somewhat  convex. 

Crystal  gold,  of  perfect  character,  presents  to  the 
walls  of  the  cavity  a  surface  better  calculated  to  be  re- 
tained than  foil  in  any  of  its  forms;  though  cohesive 
foil  possesses  this  advantage  to  a  greater  extent  than 
foil  iu  any  other  condition.  The  points  aud  edges  of  « 
the  crystals  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  walls,  and  ' 
take  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  dentine. 

Iu  forming  crystal  gold  into  a  solid  mam,  two  prin- 
ciples are  operative ;  cohesion  acts  upon  it  as  potentially 
as  upon  gold  in  any  other  form,  and,  in  addition,  there 
is  the  interlacing,  or  locking,  of  the  crystals  with  one 
mother;  so  that  a  more  jierfect  union  of  the  different 
portions  of  which  a  filling  in  com^iosed  is  obtained  with 
crystal  gold  than  with  foil.  Yet  good  cohesive  foil,  .i 
when  properly  manipulated,  attains  almost  the  same  * 
condition. 

It  is  impoilaiit  to  keep  the  gold  perfectly  free  from 
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moisture  vrhile  being  introduced  and  consolidated  ;  for 
moisture  instantly  destroys  its  cohesive  projierty.  And 
the  more  complete  the  exclusion  of  moisture  from  the 
cavity  during  the  process,  tlie  better  for  the  success  of 
the  operation.  The  surface  of  every  filling  should  be 
consolidated  for  finishing  before  it  is  allowed  to  become 
moist,  for  if  it  becomes  saturated  with  moisture  before 
consolidation,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  2>erfect  finish. 


There  should  always  be  gold  enough  superadded  to  in- 
sure this;  and  the  consolidation  of  the  surface  should 
be  effected  with  a  burnisher  of  the  proper  form,  used 
with  the  mallet,  consoliilating  the  entire  surface  as 
thoroughly  and  smoothly  as  possible,  exercising  great 
care  alwut  the  borders  of  tbe  filling.  Fig.  87  repre- 
sents the  forma  of  the  burnishers  suitable  fur  almost 
all  cases. 


FisisniNfi  Fn,i,iNos, 


Finishing  Fillings. 


'Hie  methoJ  of  finishing  a  filling,  and  the  manipu- 
lation requiretl,  will  depend  somewhat  on  its  locality. 
When  the  filling  has  been  thoroughly  consolidated 
over  all  the  surface,  and  especially  all  round  its  border, 
the  file  may  be  applied  to  dress  off  any  projecting  por- 
tion, and  render  it  smooth.  In  consolidating  thesur- 
fiice,  an  instrument  should  be  used  that  would  not 
pit  it,  and  the  file  or  finishing  bur  should  remove  all 
iudentations.  Tlie  work  of  these,  however,  should  be 
but  partially  performed  at  first,  and  the  surface  bur- 
nished again.  To  obtain  tbe  most  perfect  finish,  the 
surface  should  be  brought  to  a  uniform  consistence ; 
and  this  condition  cannot  be  reached  by  the  use  of 
sharp-pointed  instruments,  nor  fully  by  that  of  the 
blunt  plugger  at  the  first  effort,  but  by  the  alternate  use 
of  thefile,coninduni  wheel  orcone,the  blunt  condenser, 
with  the  mallet, and  the  burnisher,  A  coarse  corundum, 
or  bur  should  be  employed  in  this  part  of  the  process  ; 
but  when  the  filling  is  dressed  sufficiently,  and  in  good 
condition,  the  fine  coruuduni,  Hindostan  and  Scotch 
stone  should  be  used  alternately  with  the  burnisher, 
till  a  jwrfectly  uniform  surface  is  obtained.  In  all 
'  cases  after  the  stone  has  been  applied,  the  plug  should 
fbe  washed  off  with  a  brush,  to  remove  all  detached 
!es  of  gold,  before  the  burnisher  is  put  ujiou  it ; 
|Mnd  after  the  Scotch  or  Arkaitsas  stone^  slips  of  tbe 
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proper  form,  used  with  the  iwrt-polisher,  or  very  fine 
pumice,  should  be  employed  to  remove  the  file-marks. 
Tlie  pumice  may  be  applied  with  water  on  a  strip  of 
chamois  skin,  a  piece  of  lineu  tai)e,  or  a  stick  of  soft 
wood — the  latter  being  the  most  convenient,  as  it  can 
be  used  with  one  hand — shaped  to  suit  any  place  or 
position.  Emeiy  cloth  of  every  requisite  grade  of 
fineness  is  now  obtainable ;  this  may  be  cut  into  strips 
of  any  desired  width.  It  is  very  efficient  for  finishing 
all  fillings  in  the  proxima,te  portions  of  the  teeth. 

After  the  stone  or  the  pumice  has  accomplishetl  its 
work,  and  the  filling  has  been  thoroughly  washed,  a 
fine  burnisher,  with  a  solution  of  castile  soap,  may 
be  used  to  give  the  finish.  The  burnisher  mhould  be 
of  the  best  cast  steel,  and  of  high  temper  and  tine 
polish.  Considerable  skill  is  requisite  to  give  the  best 
effect  with  the  burnisher ;  it  should  pass  smoothly 
and  gently  over  the  surface,  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  and  in  parallel  Hnes,  with  a  prtssure  neither 
too  light  nor  too  heavy.  It  should  also  be  applied 
very  thoroughly  upon  any  portion  of  the  tooth  about 
the  border  of  the  filling  that  may  have  been  cut  by 
the  file  or  any  other  iuHtrument.  Indeed,  quite  as 
much,  if  not  more,  care  should  be  exercised  \\\«>n  this 
as  ui)on  the  plug  itself:  it  should  be  polished  as 
smooth  as  the  enamel,  if  possible,  for  the  more  nearly 
perfect  it  i^  in  this  respect,  the  bi'tter  will  it  resist  the 
action  of  the  deleterious  agents. 
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This  method  of  finishing  gives  to  the  filling  a  |ier- 
fect  metallic  lustre,  which  under  some  circumstaneee, 
is  objectionable.  Two  other  methods  are  in  use : 
After  the  burnisher  has  l>een  applied,  as  above,  the 
buff  or  tape,  with  rouge,  may  be  employed,  by  pac- 
ing it  rapidly  over  the  filling,  till  the  metallic  Instre 
IB  dtefltroyed,  or  deadened,  ao  as  not  to  reflect  the  light 
as  before,  thus  leaviug  a  very  desirable  finish  ;  and 
the  other  method  is,  to  stipple  over  the  siirfiicc  of 
the  burnished  filling  with  the  end  of  a  piece  of  hard 
wood, — sandalwood  is  recommended, — charged  with 
fiiiely-jmlverized  pumice.  This  gives  a  beautiful, 
velvet-like  surface,  and  is  applicable  to  fillingw  in  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  mouth,  where  they  are  ex- 
posed to  view.  Rotten-stone,  applied  either  with 
the  buff  or  with  bard  wood,  imparts  a  finish  which^J 
although  a  little  different,  is  equal  to  any  of  thei 
Others. 

For  finishing,  some  operators  prefer  to  cut  and 
j  polish,  instead  of  filing,  stoning  or  burnishing.  But 
neither  so  good  nor  so  fine  a  finish  can  lie  effected  in 
this  way,  and  it  is  probable  that  economy  of  time  and 
labor,  e9[)ecially  the  latter,  suggested  the  method.  The 
introduction  and  use  of  the  corundum  cones  and 
disks,  cones  of  Hindoi^tan  and  Scotch  stoue,  and  the 
wood  cones  and  buffs  (represented  on  pp.  11^,  114), 
1  all  to  be  used  with  the  dental  engine,  greatly  facili- 
p-tate  the  work  of  finishing,  and  perhaps  accomplish  it 
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better  ;  but  great  care  should  always  be  exerciseil  in 
the  use  of  tbesc  implements.  In  all  cases  the  filling 
should  have  a  distinct  and  definite  margin;  the  gold 
should  be  trimmed  off  quite  up  to  the  border  of  the 
cavity,  by  paflsing  round  it  a  small  sharp  instrument, 
so  as  to  detect  and  pare  down  any  portion  that  might 
overlap  the  tooth ;  for  if  overlapping  portions  'are 
permitted  to  remain,  foreign  substances  will  lodge  be- 
neath, and  induce  decay.  Neglect  in  this  particular 
has  occasioned  the  loss  of  thousands  of  teeth  that 
otherwise  might  have  been  saved.  This  direction 
does  not  apply  to  those  cases  elsewhere  mentioned, 
in  which  it  is  recommended  to  form  a  thick,  firm  over- 
lapping portion,  for  the  protection  of  a  thin  febrile 
border. 

The  subject  of  finishing  is  almost  entirely  over- 
looked by  very  many  operators,  but  by  the  neat  and 
skilful  it  is  esteemed  of  sufficient  imjwrtance  to  de- 
mand as  great  labor  and  pains  as  any  oUier  part  of 
the  work. 


CHAPTER  Vll. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF    DECAYED   CAVITIES. 

The  following  classification  of  decayed  cavities  id 
the  teetli,  tiioiigh  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject 
ira[>erfi,-ct,  will  be  fouud  sufficiently  accurate  to  aid 
the  deutal  i^tudeut  and  the  practitioner.  It  is  based 
primarily  on  the  position  of  the  cavities,  and  second- 
arily on  tlie  extent  of  the  decay, — the  classes  having 
reference  to  the  former  and  the  modifications  to  the 
latter.  The  classes  are  numbered  according  to  the 
accessibility  of  the  cavities,  beginning  with  those  most 
easily  approached  and  o[Kjrate<l  upon,  and  the  modiji- 
eations  according  to  the  extent  of  the  decay,  begin- 
ning with  tlie  emalleyt  and  simplest  in  form. 

First  Class. — Simple  central  crown  cavities  in  the 
molars  and  bicuspids. 

Itt  Mod. — Extension  of  the  decay  along  one  or 
B  fissures  or  depressions. 

I  Mod. — Two  decays  in  close  proximity  on  the 
Ese  crown,  which  may  be  formed  into  one  cavity  for 
ing. 

OND  Class. — Cavities  in  the  buccal  and  palatal 
H  of  the  molars  anti  bicuspids ;  and  in  the  labial 
1  palatal  surfaces  of  the  cuspids  and  incisors. 
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Is^  Mod. — Extension  of  the  decay  beneath  the 
margin  of  the  gums. 

2d  Mod. — Estenaion  of  the  decay  .«o  ax  to  involve 
a  jKirtion  of  the  crown  surface. 

TuiRD  Clars. — Anterior  proximate  ciivities  of  the 
bicuspids  and  molars. 

\st  Mod. — Extension  of  the  decay  toward  the  neck 
of  the  tf)Oth,  beyond  the  termination  of  the  enameh 

2d  Mod. — Extension  of  decay  so  as  to  involve  a 
portion  of  the  grinding  or  crown  surface. 

FocKTH  Class. — Proximate  cavities  of  the  incisors 
and  cuspids. 

\gt  Mod. — Palatal  wall  of  the  cavity  broken  away. 

2d  Mod. — Labial  wall  broken  away. 

3rf  Mod. — The  cavity  at  the  jwint  of  the  tooth  ter- 
minating at  the  surface. 

Ath  Mod. — The  borders  of  the  cavity  very  thin,  and 
the  lateral  walls  inclining  to  the  centre. 

FiJTH  Clas-s. — Posterior  proximate  cavities  of  the 
molars  and  bicuspids. 

Modifications  same  as  those  of  third  class. 

Modifications  common  to  all  cla-sses :  1^/.  Super- 
ficial cavity  and  a  large  orifice,  2rf.  Deep  cavity  and 
a  small  orifice. 

Modifiwtions  common  to  classes  three,  four,  and 
five.  Transverse  extension  of  the  decay  round  one 
or  more  angles  of  tlie  tooth,  under  the  termination  of 
the  enamel. 
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FiLLi>"G  BY  Classic  and  Modifications. 

First  Class — Cenjral  cavities  of  the  molabs 
AND  BICUSPIDS. — These  decays  always  begin  in  the  de- 
pressions on  the  raa-stieatory  surfaces,  which  are  vul- 
nerable points,  the  enamel-membrane  folding  together 
here,  and  oftt-n  being  imperfectly  united,  so  tliat  an 
opening  is  left  partially  or  wholly  through  it  to  the 
dentine ;  besides,  these  indentations  afford  lodgment 
to  foreign  substancerf,  which  may  be  forced  into  thera 
in  the  process  of  mji.-'liciition,  and  there  retained  till 
becoming  vitiated,  they  produce  decay. 

Examine  carefully  the  extent  and  the  nature  of 
the  decay,  and    the  form    of  the  cavity,  which,  of 
course,  greatly  varies.      In  some  cases  the  eavity  is 
fonnd  with  a  small  diameter  and   -a  comparatively 
I  ^eat  depth,  the  diameter  at  the  orilice  iM'ing  the  same 
Lb8  within ;  in  others,  with  a  diameter  larger  at  the 
■  JOrifice,  as  occurs  in  cases  in  which  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  enamel  at  the  dei)re89ions  on  the  crown  is 
imperfect.     In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  the 
diameter  of  the  cavity  is  nmcli  larger  within  than  at 
.the  orifice.     Sometinn^  the  decay  is  found  to  buiTOW 
E'directly  beneath  the  eimmel  more  rapidly  than  in  any 
KOtber  direction,  an  where  there  is  an  imi>erfect  union 
rletween   the  enamel   and  the  dentine.     In  other  in- 
Kltances,  the   cavity  seeuis  to  expand  uniformly  us  it 
[  extends  into  the  tooth. 
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Tiie  manner  of  opening  and  preparing  the  cavity 
for  filling  will  depend  somewhat  on  tlie  form  given 
to  it  by  the  decay.  If  it  is  larger  at  the  orifice  than 
within,  there  will  be  little  or  no  cutting  of  the  cav- 
ity about  the  orifice  necessary,  except  to  make  it 
even  and  smooth  ;  and  its  preparation  will  consist  in 
an  entire  removal  of  the  decay,  and  such  shaping 
of  the  interior  as  will  insure  retention  of  the  filling. 
This  may  be  efifeoted  either  by  enlarging  the  cavity 
within,  till  its  walls  are  parallel  with  each  other,  or, 
if  these  are  left  converging,  by  forming  pits  or  grooves 
upon  them  at  proper  jx)ints.  Converging  walls  pre- 
sent one  or  two  advantages,  which  will  be  hereafter 
considered.  Usually,  where  the  decay  has  formed  a 
cavity  of  nearly  uniform  diameter  from  the  orifice  to 
the  bottom,  about  all  the  preparation  for  filling  so  (ar 
as  the  interior  of  the  cavity  is  concerned  that  is 
requisite,  is  a  thorough  removal  of  the  decay.  In  ca.ses 
ill  which  the  decay  burrows  under  the  enamel,  the 
projecting  portions  are  to  be  cut  down,  either  with 
a  bur  drill  or,  what  is  generally  better,  a  heavy  cut- 
ling  instrument.  In  most  instances  it  is  best  to  cut 
away  the  enamel  so  far  as  the  decay  has  extended 
beneath  it,  since  it  is  difTicult  to  make  a  perfect  fitl- 
iog  under  a  projecting  portion.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, where  tlie  enamel  is  thick  and  firm,  it  is  admis- 
sible to  leave  a  slight  projection,  ao  as  to  form  a 
ehallow  groove. 
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The  walls  of  these  cavities  will  be  of  various  in- 
clinations. If  they  converge,  pits  or  grooves  may  be 
required  upon  them  for  retaining- points,  especially  if 
the  enamel  is  cut  away  at  the  orifice  to  the  solid  den- 
tine. If,  however,  the  walls,  or  two  opposite  walls, 
are  parallel,  or  but  slightly  divergent,  these  special 
retain ing-jKjints  will  not  be  requisite,  except  for  the 
reception  of  the  first  pieces  of  gold.  Small  cavities 
of  this  class  may  be  opened  up  and  formed  princi- 
pally with  the  bur  and  drill ;  and  even  in  large  cav- 
ities much  of  the  wort  of  opening,  excavating,  and 
forming  may  be  done  with  the  burw  of  the  proper 
size  and  form,  used  with  tlie  engine.  Thus  the  ori- 
fice of  the  small  cavities  would  be  round,  while  those 
of  the  large  would  be  of  various  forms,  determined  by 
the  direction  of  the  decay,  as  round,  square,  triangu- 
lar, elliptical,  parallelogram  ic.  Cavities  should  not 
be  formed  much  larger  within  than  at  their  orifices, 
unless  the  filling  can  be  consolidated  so  perfectly 
that  it  will  not  yield  in  the  least  under  the  greatest 
pressure  of  mastication  ;  for,  if  there  is  yielding  in 
euch  cases  under  direct  pressure,  the  filling  being 
fprced  into  a  larger  part  of  the  cavity,  withdraws 
from  the  walls,  leaving  an  interval  corresponding 
I  with  the  depression  it  has  undergone ;  and  thus  fluids 
I  Would  be  admitted  between  the  walla  and  the  filling, 
and  the  purpose  for  which  this  was  inserted  would  be  , 
entirely  defeated. 


Many  operators  ream  the  orificfs  of  all  the  sriiall 
and  inedium-fiizcd  cavitlas  of  this  class,  in  order 
thereby  to  make  a  better  finish  to  the  border  of  the 
filling.  Some  operators  prefer  in  id!  cases  to  remove 
the  angle  formed  by  the  wall  of  the  cavity  and  the 
surface  of  the  tooth  about  the  orifice,  giving  a  rounded 
form  to  the  border  of  the  orifice,  the  object  being  to 
avoid  fracturing  or  comraiiniting  the  edge  of  the  en- 
amel or  dentine  about  the  cavity.  All  acnte  angles 
in  these  cavities,  especially  if  they  extend  to  the  ori- 
fice, should  be  obliterated,  since  it  is  impossible  to  fill 
them  perfectly.  This  obliteration  can  be  effected  with 
a  miniature  chisel,  or  with  the  appropriate  excavator, 
or,  j>erha]»H,  better  still,  with  the  bur  of  the  proper  size 
and  shai«;. 

After  the  formation  of  the  cavity,  the  next  particu- 
lar is,  so  to  arrange  as  entirely  to  exclude  moisture, 
whether  from  the  saliva  or  from  the  breath.  If  pro- 
vision waa  not  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  ojieratiou 
for  the  exclusion  of  moisture,  it  ciinnot  now  be  longer 
delayed.  As  already  intimated  elsewhere,  this  is  ac- 
complished by  the  use  of  the  rubber  dam.  The  gen- 
eral method  of  its  application  has  been  considered,  yet 
a  few  suggestions  in  reference  to  it  in  an  ojteration 
upon  this  class  of  cavities  may  'xi  of  value,  especially 
to  the  beginner. 

The  precise  method  of  prt>cedure  at  this  point  will 
be  modified  by  the  size  of  the  mouth  and  the  ability 
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or  will  of  the  patient  to  control  it.  For  a  cavity  of 
this  class,  it  will,  io  nearly  all  cases,  where  the  mouth 
is  favomble  in  the  partieiilare  just  refened  to,  be  quite 
eufficieut  to  embrace  with  the  rubber  ouly  the  tooth  to 
be  operated  upon,  and  this  whether  it  be  in  tlie  supe- 
rior or  iuferior  jaw. 

If  the  tooth  in  question  stands  in  firm  contact  with 
il8  neighbors,  [Mtssing  the  nibber  between  the  teeth  may 
be  quite  unnecessary,  but  let  it  be  drawn  over  the  crawn 
and  down  or  up,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  the  buccal 
and  lingual  sides  to  the  margin  of  tlie  giim,  then 
place  on  "the  clamp,  which  will  hold  all  in  position. 

This  pro[)erly  done,  all  moisture  will  be  effectually 

deluded;  success  in  this,  however,  dejiends  somewhat 

iQd  the  accurate  adaptation  of  the  clamp  to  the  tooth. 

llf  tlie  nibber  can  be  readily  passed  between  this  and 

l«ither  or  both  of  the  contiguous  teeth,  it  is  well  to  do 

,  »,  thuB  making  the  work  more  secure,  if  tlie  clamp 

should  be  defective  in  adaptation.     AVTien  the  mouth 

■  je  small,  or  not  properly  controlled,  greater  precaution 

(rill  be  rcfiuisite;    in  such    cases  the  rubber  should 

Rdways  be  passed  between  the  teeth,  and  in  some  in- 

atanees  over  one  or  two  neighboring  teeth,  in  order 

I  that   the  operation  may  nut   Ite  embarrassed  by  en- 

Htchment  of  the  rubber.     But  in  no  case  should  it 

■Ik  placed  upon  more  teeth  than  are  necessary  to  meet 

rifce  demands  of  the  case.     The  free  border  of  the 

rubber  should  now  have  the  elastic  bands  applied,  sa  j 
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that  the  utmoBt  freedom  of  approach  may  be  made 
to  tlie  point  of  operation.  The  cavity  i^hould  be 
thoronghly  dried  with  bibulous  paper  and  the  warm- 
air  blowpipe;  when  h  minute  examination  of  the 
cavity,  at  every  point  and  in  every  particular,  should 
be  made,  and  any  imperfections  remedieii.  And 
now,  with  the  automatic  saliva  extractor  in  place 
and  operating,  the  work  of  introducing  the  lilling  may 
proceed. 

In  some  small  simple  cavities  of  this  class,  in  the 
upper  teeth,  with  conditions  favorable,  and  but  a  short 
time  required  for  introducing  the  filling,  the  'following 
arrangement  may  serve  the  purpose:  Wipe  dry  the 
mucous  membrane  about  the  mouth  of  the  duct  of 
Bteno,  lay  directly  upon  this  a  piece  of  heavy  blot- 
ting-paper, or  a  roll  of  bibulous  paper;  then  take  a 
napkin  folded  cornerwise,  place  the  end  of  it  Ujwn 
the  pai>er  Iwtween  the  cheek  and  tlie  gum,  pa>«ing  it 
back  of  the  tooth  to  be  operated  upon  along  the  pal- 
atal surfaces  of  the  teeth  and  the  gums  to  the  anterior 
part  of  the  mouth,  and  letting  a  fold  of  it  extend 
down  from  this  and  out  over  the  inferior  front  teeth 
and  the  lip,  so  as  to  protect  the  tooth  from  the  breath, 
and  catch  any  fraginentH  of  gold  that  may  drop  from 
the  instrument.  The  napkin  and  paper,  thus  ar- 
ranged, are  to  be  kept  in  their  place  by  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  of  tlie  operator,  and  if  the  month  of 
the  duct  is  kept  closed  by  tlie  pajK-r  a  complete  ox- 
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elusion  of  moisture  is  eecured,  ro  far  as  that  source 
is  concerned.  In  eorae  cases,  pressure  of  the  fingere 
on  the  napkin  over  the  duct  is  necessary,  in  othei's 
the  paper  adheres  to  the  mucous  membrane  and  effec- 
tually prevents  the  egress  of  saliva.  The  cavity  should 
now  be  dried  by  the  method  heretofore  described,  and 
it  is  ready  for  the  filling. 

In  the  absence  of  the  automatic  saliva   extractor, 
the  saliva  pump,  represented  in  Fig.  88,  will  serve  a 


t  valuable  purpose,  though  it  does  not  completely  fulfil 

[  the  requirements, 

Au    iuHtrumeut    invented  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Dibble, 

[  called  "  Dibble's  galiva  Pump,"  performs  the  work  of 

■  both  the  saliva  pump  and  tongue-holder.  As  a  saliva 
pump  it  is  much  superior  to  the  instrument  represented 
in  Fig.  88,  which  is  in  common  use. 

It  is  operated  by  the  patient,  and  removes  the  saliva 
immediately  after  it  enters  the  mouth,  and  may  be  iu 
constant  action  without  the  slightest  interruption  of 
the  operation  of  tilliug;  the  saliva  passes  into  a  res- 

iervoirand  is  perfectly  incloned  fill  the  operation,  how- 

i«Ter  protracted,  is  completed. 
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That! 


■t  of  the 


instru- 

meut  designed  to  hold  the 
tongue  and  the  buccal  sur- 
face from  the  tootli  to  be 
operated  upon,  and  to  hold 
the  jaws  apart,  is  of  a  very 
excellent  form,  and  ac- 
complishes its  work  weU, 
It  is  in  three  parts,  one 
adapted  to  each  side  of  the 
mouth — in  these  the  saliva 
is  taken  up  by  the  instru- 
ment opjMsite  the  lingual 
surface  of  the  second  in- 
ferior molar — and  one  for 
the  front,  with  a  compres- 
sor passing  on  to  the 
tongue,  and  holdingitflrra- 
ly  down,  and  the  pump- 
tube  takes  the  saliva  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  sublingual  ducts. 

This  latter  part  of  the 
instrument  is  the  device  of 
I)r.  B.  F.  Arrington.  The 
instrument  is  well  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  m.  That 
part  of  this  instrument  de- 
signed to  hold  down  the 
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tongue  is  reudtTed  unnecessary  by  the  use  of  the  rub- 
ber (lam. 

It  is  often  -tlie  case  that  tlie  finger  is  too  short  to 
reach  a  desired  point  to  hold  down  a  napkin  or  paper, 
or  hold  away  the  soft  jiarls,  or  is  so  large  as  to  fill 
the  space  inconveniently,  obstructing  the  view  of  the 
operatlou.     To  overcome  both  of  these  difficulties  an 


I  extension  thimble  is  used  ;   it  may  be  made  of  silver 

f  or  rubber,  though  better  of  the  former.   In  addition  to 

the  uses   mentioned,  it  may,  by  having  a  fine  steel 

point,  be  made  to  serve  as  a  holder  to  aid  in  introduc- 

iog  fillings.     {Fig.  90.) 

Filling  with  Foil. — If  non-cohesive  gold  is  employed 
it  should  be  formed  into  blocks,  by  cutting  from  four  to 
eight  thicknesses  into  strips  one  fourth  wider  than  the 
cavity  is  deep,  and  rolling  them  on  a  broach,  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  into  cylindrical  blocks  corresponding 
in  size  with  the  cjivity  to  be  filled,  and  varying  not 
only  in  size,  but  in  form  and  density.  The  blockB 
first  to  be  introduced  should  be  largest,  followed  by 
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tliose  diminishing  in  size,  the  last  portions  being  small , 
(ieuse,  conical  rolls,  AVbere  there  is  an  inward  oi* 
outward  inclination  of  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  the  first 
blocks  should  be  cone-shaped.  For  introducing  the 
blocks,  the  plugging  pliei*  will  be  required.  The  first 
block  is  taken  up  with  this  instrument  and  placed 
against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cavity,  with  one  end 
on  the  bottom  and  the  other  protruding  from  the  orifice, 
and  there  compressed  firmly  to  its  place  with  the  ap- 
propriate condensing  instrument;  and,  unless  there  is 
some  special  retaining  space,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
hold  it  in  its  position  with  a  second  instrument,  till 
the  nest  portion  is  added.  As  the  successive  blocks 
are  introduced,  each  is  to  be  thoroughly  consolidated, 
BO  as  to  be  immovable.  The  filling  is  to  proceed  from 
the  posterior  wall  to  the  centre.  After  the  cavity  has 
thus  been  filled  to  the  centre,  commence  in  the  same 
manner  at  the  anterior  wall,  filling  from  thence  toward 
the  centre,  and  condensing  the  last  blocks  by  forcing 
in  at  their  side  a  small  shar])-pointed  instrument ;  the 
final  portion  introduced  will  be  the  small,  dense,  con- 
ical roll  already  mentioned.  The  gold  being  all  intro- 
duced, a  smooth-pointed  instrument  or  buruisher  con- 
denses the  projecting  portion  of  the  filling  till  it  ie 
perfectly  solid,  when  it  is  finished  with  a  file,  stone 
and  burnisher  in  the  manner  already  described.  The 
particular  shape  of  the  surface  of  the  filling  will  be 
I  by  the  form  of  the  antagonizing  tooth.    Usu- 
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ally  the  surface  of  these  fillings  should  be  slightly 
concave ;  in  some  cases  the  occlusion  of  the  teeth  is 
such  as  to  require  very  considerable  concavity ;  this, 
however,  should  only  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
closure  of  the  teeth. 

For  dressing  down,  the  burs,  corundum  cones,  Scotch 
stone  and  buff  cones  used  with  the  engine,  represented 
by  Figs.  28  and  29,  will  serve  the  purpose  most  fully. 

Cohesive  Foil. — For  filling  these  cavities  with  cohe- 
sive foil,  definite  retaining-points  should  be  formed  in 
them,  or  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  of  such  a  form  as  to 
retain  firmly  in  position  the  first  pieces  of  gold  intro- 
duced. The  gold,  prepared  in  the  manner  already 
described,  is  taken  up  with  a  serrate-pointed  plugger 
or  plugging  pliers,  introduced  into  the  retaining-point 
or  points,  and  there  fixed ;  it  is  then  built  across  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  over  the  floor  of  the  cavity  till 
this  is  completely  covered,  and  then  up  from  the  bottom 
to  the  orifice.  When  a  portion  of  gold  is  taken  on  the 
point  of  the  instrument,  the  precise  spot  at  which  to 
deposit  it  should  be  selected,  and  there  it  should  be 
placed,  and,  by  the  first  pressure  of  the  instrument, 
fixed  immovably ;  a  few  subsequent  strokes  of  the  in- 
strument, near  the  first  point  of  atta(;hment,  will  be 
required*  These  strokes  should  be  close,  because  if 
the  instnunent  is  lifted  up  and  pressed  upon  the  piece 
at  a  distance  from  the  first  point  of  contact,  the  attach- 
es liable  to  be  broken.    The  character  of  the  gold. 
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aud  the  condition  of  the  receiving  surface  will  govern 
to  some  extent  the  j^recise  method  of  manipulation. 
Very  raueh  depends  upon  keeping  the  surface  in  a 
good  condition  for  the  reception  of  tliegokl  tobeadded. 
The  best  receiving  surface  is  obtained  by  having  the 
condensing  instrument  sharp  and  in  good  condition, 
and  then  in  using  it,  let  there  Ije  a  little  space  between 
its  impressions — the  surface  not  stainj^d  completely 
over  by  the  condensing  instrument-  In  constructing 
the  filling,  we  consider  it  preferable  to  keep  it  built  up 
a  little  liigher  all  around  next  the  walla  than  at  the 
centre,  for  the  reason  that  a  more  comj)lete  adaptation 
of  the  gold  can  thus  be  made  than  by  any  other  plan. 
Some,  however,  advocate  the  opposite  practice ;  that 
iH,  of  keeping  the  filling  higher  in  the  centre  than  at 
the  walls,  and  thus  forming  an  angular  space  into 
which  to  crowd  the  gold  ;  because  the  gold  is  thus  kept 
in  more  thorough  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  cavity ; 
and  it  13  objected  that,  to  add  and  consolidate  the  gold 
to  the  centre,  while  the  edges  are  loft  higher,  tends 
to  draw  them  from  the  walls.  This  objection,  however, 
ha.s  no  force,  if  the  gold  is  thoroughly  consolidated  as 
it  is  introtluced. 

The  cavity  is  thus  filled  up,  consolidated,  and  fin- 
ished in  the  usual  manner.  In  adding  the  last  por- 
tions of  gold,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  make  a 
perfect  border  to  the  filling.  Crystal  gold  may  be  very 
advantageously  used  as  a  foundation  for  cohesive  foil 
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fillings,  as  it  will  retain  its  position  perfectly  in  a  cav- 
ity, where  foil  will  not. 

-  Crystal  Gold. — The  method  of  filling  tliis  class  of 
cavities  with  crystal  gold  is  very  simple.  Tlie  mate- 
rial slioiild  be  annealed  just  before  its  use,  and  then 
cut  or  broken  into  blocks  corresponding  with  the  size 
of  the  cavity  to  be  filled  ;  they  may  be  used  as  large 
as  will  freely  enter  the  cnvity ;  many  small  pieces 
will  be  requireti  to  fill  up  interstices  or  angles.  The 
filling  may  be  commenced  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity, 
and  built  up  from  that  to  the  orifice,  the  same  plan 
being  followed  in  adapting  it  to  the  walls  as  with  co- 
hesive foil,  the  pieces  being  passed  into  the  cavity 

I  with  either  the  plugging  pliers  or  a  condensing  in- 
Btniment.      Each  piece  sliould  be  well  consolidated 

'  before  another  is  added.  For  condensing  tlie  filling 
next  to  the  walls,  a  small  wedge-shaped  instrument  is 

I  valuable.  In  all  eases  where  there  is  a  divergence  of 
the  anterior  wall,  care  is  required  to  make  an  efficient 

i  filling;  and  too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  i>er- 
fecting  the  filling  round  the  border  of  the  cavity. 
In  condensing  cohesive  foil  or  crystal  gold,  the  forcte 
may  be  applied  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  a  line  with 
the  axis  of  the  tooth;  this  is  always  preferable  to 
lateral  pressure. 

let  Mod. — Jt!xtmsi.on  of  decay  along  one,  or  more 
f  the  crown  fi«sureti. — In    a  case  of  this  kii 

L'Mntral  cavity  is  first  to  be  opened  and  exc 
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according  to  the  principles  already  announced.  Decay 
in  the  fissures  is  in  some  cases  an  extension  of  the 
central  decay,  and  at  the  point  of  its  termination 
there  will  be  found  an  acute  angle;  but  in  others,  it 
will  be  the  effect  of  an  equal  attack  all  along  the 
fissure,  or  of  an  extension  from  some  other  point 
than  the  central  cavity.  This  modification  of  decay 
may  terminate  either  in  an  acute  angle  or  in  an  ex- 
pansion. 

These  decayed  fissures  ehould  be  opened  up  by  cut- 
ting away  any  projecting  jiortion  of  enamel,  and  the 
cavities  formed  with  a  small  chisel -shaped  instniment, 
beginning  at  the  juncture  of  the  fissure  with  the  main 
cavity,  and  cutting  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  decay 
in  the  manner  of  a  mortise,  thus  cutting  out  the  en- 
tire fissure  and  the  acute  angle  at  its  termination — 
the  latter  ia  an  important  consideration.  In  case 
there  in  a  very  considerable  expansion  of  decay  at 
the  termination  of  the  fissure,  the  bur  drill  may  be 
introduced  into  it,  and  the  rest  of  the  fissure  cut  out, 
as  the  form  of  the  cavity  may  indicate.  In  exca- 
vating and  forming  these  fissures,  the  burs  made  for 
the  purpose  (shown  in  Fig.  22),  and  used  with  th& 
engine,  give  greater  facility  and  rapidity  of  execution 
than  by  the  method  just  described,  and  with  care, 
equally  as  definite  results. 

If  blocks  are  used  to  fill  these  cavities,,  they  should 
be  set  in  iiad  compi-essed  against  the  end  of  the  fig- 
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sure,  protnidiiig  from  it  sufficiently  to  admit  of  a 
proper  finish ;  and  block  after  block  added,  till  the 
fisBure  is  filled  to  the  main  cavity.  Where  there 
are  two  or  three  of  these  decayed  fissures  in  one 
tooth,  it  may  be  quite  as  much  aa  am  be  done  at 
one  sitting  to  fill  them,  the  main  cavity  being  left 
for  another  time.  In  such  cases,  the  filling  introduced 
at  the  first  sitting  should  then  be  consolidated  and 
burnished,  so  that  it  may  not  absorb  moisture  while 
the  main  cavity  is  filled,  as  already  described.  Much 
care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  gold  from 
overlapping  the  enamel  at  the  sides  of  these  fissures. 
In  filling  this  modification  with  crystal  gold  or  an- 
nealed foil,  it  is  better  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity  and  build  up  to  the  orifice,  first  completing 
the  fissure,  B8  we  have  already  described,  and  after- 
ward the  main  cavity. 

2d  Mod. —  Two  cavities  on  the  same  crown  in  close 
prozlmlly. — The  thickness  of  the  portion  of  tooth  in- 
tervening between  two  cavities  on   the  grinding  sur- 
face of  the  same  crown  is  determined  by  the  location 
and  extent  of  the  decay   and  by  the  form    of  the 
^.^cavities;  and  these  two  conditions  will  suggest  the 
iinethod  of  operation.     If  this  interveniug  portion  is 
rthin  throughout,  and  devoid  of  vitality,  it  should  be 
rcut  away,  and  the  two  cavities  formed  into  one;  but 
r  it  is  thick  within,  though,  it  muy  be  thin  at  the  \ 
%,  the  cavities  should  be  filled  separately.     Id 
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some  eases  it  is  proper  to  leave  a  part  of  it  staudins^, 
as  a  sort  of  ridge  between  the  cavities,  though  not  as 
a  definite  partition  ;  ia  which  case  the  filling  would  he 
commenced  as  in  two  cavities,  and  finished  as  in  one. 
In  no  case,  however,  when  the  tooth  is  living,  should 
this  intervening  portion  remain,  if  ite  vitality  is  gone. 
The  details  of  the  process  of  filling  crown  cavities 
have  already  been  indicated. 

Second  Class. — Buccal  and  palatal  cavities  of 

THE  molars  and  BICUSPIDS,  AND  LABIAL  AND  PALATAL 

CAvriiES  OF  THE  CUSPIDS  AND  INCISORS. — In  the  mo- 
lars, this  class  of  decay  begins  either  at  the  margin  of 
the  gum,  in  the  form  of  a  transvei-se  groove,  or  along 
the  vertical  depression  on  the  buccal  surface  of  the 
tooth,  or  at  its  termination.  These  groove-like  decays, 
extending  along  the  side  of  the  tooth  at  or  near  the 
margin  of  the  gum,  are  ordinarily  not  very  deep ;  but 
they  burrow  considerably  under  the  enamel,  particu- 
larly at  the  side  next  the  grinding  surface.  In  prepar- 
ing these  cavities,  the  projecting  |)ortion  of  the  enamel 
must  be  mostly  cut  away,  leaving  them  but  slightly 
larger  within  than  at  the  orifice.  Tliese  grooves,  at 
their  ends,  are  shallow  ;  but  in  their  preparation  ibr 
filling,  they  should  be  cut  as  deep  at  the  ends  as  else- 
where, and  deeper,  when  the  main  part  of  the  cavity 
is  comparatively  shallow.  Much  difficulty  is  often 
experienced  in  protecting  these  cavities  from  moisture 
while  being  filled.     Tlie  rubber  dam,  when  well  ap- 
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lied,  accomplishes   tbe  object  better  than  any  other 
jlianee;  it  is  in  such  eases  invaluable. 
The  method  of  introducing  gold  in  the  Ibrm  of 
^blocks  into  these  cavities,  is  to  aet  in  the  first  block  at 
be  posterior  part  of  the  cavity,  and  consolidate  it,  and 
)  one  block  after  another  till  the  cavity  is  nearly  full; 
!  tlien  proceed  in  like  manner  with  the  anterior  end, 
ick  toward  the  middle,  the  blocks,  of  course,  being 
kermitted  to  protrude  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  a 
nish.     For  filling  with  crystal  gold  or  cohesive  foil, 
method  is,  to  form  pits  at  the  end  of  the  groove, 
into  which  the  gold  is  consolidated,  and  built  across 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  then  up  from  the  bottom  to 
the  orifice,  when  it  is  finishe<i  as  usual.     Care  iw  re- 
quisite to  prevent  the  gold  from  overlapping  the  tooth 
Ultside  of  the  cavity.     Any  projection  of  the  filling, 
npeciatly  beyond  the  margin  of  the  cervical  wall  of 
i  cavity,  is  very  objectionable ;  it  would  afibrd  a 
•dgment  for  extraneous  suhitunces,  the  tendency  of 
I  is  to  produce  irritation  and  decay. 
Javities  of  this  class,  which  are  formed  in  the  de- 
«ions  of  the  buccal  portions  of  the  teeth,  are  more 
Edly  filled.    Often  a  simple  round  cavity  is  formed 
;  the  coronal  termination  of  this  dej»riB.sion,  which 
lay   be  entirely   prepared   with   a  bur  drill.      The 
lethod  of  filling  these  cavities  will  be  rcjtdily  inferred 
!om  the  remarks  before  mode.     If,  however,  the  decay 
iltends  along  the  depressions,  making  a  groove-like 
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cavity,  this  should  be  filled  by  commencing  the  iatro- 
tluction  of  the  gold  at  that  part  of  the  cavity  next  the 
gum. 

Is/  Mod. — Decay  at  or  near  (he  neck  of  the  tooth, 
and  partialty  or  wholly  overlapped  by  ths  free  border 
of  the  gum, — In  this  modification  the  gum  is  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  various  steps  in  the  process  of  filling.  It 
j»  liable  to  be  wounded  and  to  bleed  at  every  touch ; 
it  exudes  mucus  constantly  ;  and  it  conducts  saliva  to 
the  part  with  great  iacillty.  To  obviate  these  difficul- 
ties, the  gum  must  be  removed  somewhat  from  the 
cavity  before  the  filling  is  pt'acticable.  This  removal 
of  the  free  margin  of  the  gum  may  be  made  either  by 
cutting  away,  or  by  pressing  away  with  pledgets  of 
cotton  or  other  appropriate  substance  placed  in  the 
cavity  and  projecting  from  it,  so  as  to  make  pressure 
upon  and  absorption  of,  to  a  sufficient  extent,  the  free 
margin  of  the  gum,  which  will  usually  be  accomplished 
in  a  day  or  two.  Tiie  former  method,  however,  accom- 
plishtfi  the  object  at  once;  some  good  hemostatic,  as 
ereasote  and  tannin,  or  better,  peraulphate  of  iron,  is 
all  that  is  then  necessary  to  render  the  filling  imme- 
diately practicable.  By  means  of  this  application  the 
exudation  is  checked, — which,  wliere  there  is  much 
mucus  eliminated,  is  an  important  item, — and  also  such 
a  surface  is  given  to  the  part  that  it  will  not  so  readily 
eouduct  the  saliva.  It  is  perhaps  preferable  in  many 
cases  to  cut  away  this  free  margin,  so  that  it  shall  not 
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:  in  contact  with  the  filling  afler  the  operation  is 
»mpleted.     In  nearly  all  such  cases,  by  the  proper 
F  application  of  the  rubber  dam  with  a  perfectly  adapted 
Kdatnp,  the  whole  difficnlty  will  be  overcome. 

After  this  preparation,  the  cavity  is  formed  and 

Ued  as  usual. 

In  filling  cavities  of  the  bnccal  portions  of  the  third 

I  molars,  j)eculiar  difficulties  are  encountered.    The  de- 

Icay  is  frequently  found  two-thirds  coveretl  by  the  gum  ; 

Ithe  muscles  of  the  cheek,  tliick  and  rigid,  lie  close 

against  the  side  of  the  tooth  ;  and,  in  most  cases  of  this 

kind,  the  view,  at  best,  is  but  partial.     To  meet  this 

difficulty,  a  clamp  with  a  broad  flange  u[X)n  its  outer 

I'blade  is  required  for  holding  the  soft  parts  awuy,  and 

f.the  rubber  dam  in  its  proper  position. 

In  nearly  all  such  cases  the  reflector  should  be  used 
3  concentrate  light  upon  the  locality  of  the  operation ; 
ritbout  this,  the  view  into  these  cavities  in  much  ob- 
UKd. 

Thied  Class. — Aktebiob  proximate  cavities  of 

HE  MOLARS  AND  BICUSPIDS, — This  ciass  of  cavities  in 

!eth  with  short,  broad  crowns,  takes  place  at  tl>eir 

F  becks;  but  in  tliose  with  long  crowns,  and  with  a  diam- 

t'Cter  less  at  the  neck  than  at  the  masticating  surface,  it 

i  b^ins  at  some  distance  from  the  neck,  toward  the  crown 

I  mir&ce,  or  at  the  first  point  of  contact  of  the  crowns. 

I  almost  all  auies  of  proximate  fillings  separation  of 

B  teeth  is  required  ;  the  method  and  extent  of  this 
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will  be  (leterrained  by  circuintitances.  If  all  the  neigh- 
boring teeth  stand  in  contact,  it  cannot  be  easily  ac- 
complished by  pressure ;  in  this  respect,  however,  there 
will  be  found  a  great  variety  ;  but  if  a  tooth  has  been 
extracted  in  the  vicinity,  or  there  are  natural  spaces 
between  the  others,  it  can  be,  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 
When,  however,  the  teeth  stand  close  together,  they 
must  in  such  case  be  separated  chiefly  with  the  chifiel 
and  file.  If  but  one  is  decayed,  the  cutting  should  be 
exclusively  from  that.  If  two  are  alike  affected  on 
their  proximate  surfaces,  it  should  be  mostly  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  tlie  anterior  tooth.  In  regard  to 
the  form  of  tlie  separation  eflected  by  cutting,  the  gen- 
eral practice  formerly  was  to  cut  down  the  whole  prox- 
imate side  of  the  affected  tooth,  making  between  it  and 
the  adjoining  one  a  V-8haj)ed  space,  sufficient  in  extent 
to  admit  of  free  manipulation  in  all  parts  of  the  ojiera- 
tion  of  filling.  By  thus  cutting  the  teeth,  the  form  is 
marred,  and  often  to  great  disadvantjige  in  use,  as  by 
it  the  masticating  surface  is  lessened,  and  food  being 
crowded  into  such  a  siiaee,  produces  very  unpleasant 
pitssure.  In  order  to  preserve  the  form  and  the 
greatest  amount  of  masticating  surface  to  the  tooth,  a 
preferable  method  is  to  cnt  down  from  the  masticating 
surface  to  the  cavity  of  decay,  leaving  the  liugual  and 
buccal  sides  of  the  tooth  untouched,  except,  perhaps,  a 
little  dressing  that  may  be  rendered  neceesary  by  the 
thinness  and  roughness  of  the  margins.    This  cutting 
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sbouM  extend  about  as  far  toward  the  centre  of  the 
tooth  as  the  decay  has  penetrated,  and  be  nearly  as 
wide  as  the  extent  of  the  decay  across  the  tooth;  it 
should  be  of  dovetail  form,  or  that  part  of  the  opening 
next  to  the  centre  of  the  crown  slightly  wider  than  at 
the  anterior  part  This  form  may  Very  readily  be 
given  by  the  properly-formed  excavators,  or  more  rap- 
idly, and  quite  aa  well,  with  the  fissure  burs  and  engine. 
Care  should  be  exercised  in  this  particular,  lest  the 
lateral  walls  of  the  cavity  be  weakened  by  this  cutting; 
and  in  doubtful  cases,  rather  than  incur  such  risk,  it 
is  better  to  avoid  making  the  expansion  altogether, 
and  rely  ujion  other  nioilea  of  anchorage  for  the  tilling. 
The  attachment  of  the  fiUiug  may  he  made  by  prop- 
erly located  pits  and  grooves.  In  making  these,  two 
points  should  be  guarded,  viz.,  weakening  the  walls 
of  the  cavity,  and  impingement  ui>on  the  pulp.  Care, 
good  judgment  and  experience  are  necessary  to  most 
fully  meet  these  requirements.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  from  the  whole  proximate  surface,  there  sliould 
be  no  shoulder  or  projection  left  at  the  neck  of  the 
tooth,  but  the  cut  surface  should  be  plain  from  the 
crown  to  its  termination  at  or  near  the  neck.  The 
space,  of  whatever  form  it  may  be,  should  be  large 
enough  to  liable  the  operator  to  manipulate  with  facil- 
ity, and  to  see  as  directly  as  jKjseible  into  tlie  cavity. 

Cavities  of  this  class  are  vai'ious  in  form  ;  and  they 
require  much  skill  in  their  excavation  and  formation. 
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Special  care  is  to  be  exercised  not  to  leave  any  portion 
of  decay  in  thera.  By  a  fatal  oversight,  decayed  den- 
tine is  often  permitted  to  remain  on  that  side  next  to 
the  neck  of  the  to<jtli ;  and  fillings  that  in  other  respects 
are  good,  are  very  deficient  here — so  deficient,  indeed, 
that  a  sharp  instrument  will  readily  penetrate  the  soft- 
ened dentine  above  them,  or  even  pass  between  the 
filling  and  the  wall  of  the  cavity.  The  removal  of  the 
decay  from  the  cervieal  walle  of  all  proximate  cavities 
is  an  important  particular,  neglect  of  which  occasions 
many  failures.  This  class  of  cavities  at  this  point 
should  be  most  tlioroughly  filled  ;  for  it  is  more  vul- 
nerable than  any  other,  on  account  of  the  facility  with 
which  foreign  substances  are  here  lodged  and  retained. 

In  the  formation  of  these  cavities,  the  cervical  wall 
should  be  made  to  incline  slightly  outward,  and  the 
lateral  walls,  if  the  tooth  will  bear  the  loas,  made  at 
least  parallel  with  each  other;  but  if  that  would  im- 
pair its  strength,  grooves  or  pits  may  be  made  upon 
them  ibr  this  jiurpose  at  proper  points.  AVhcn  tliese 
cavities  are  large,  the  dentine  is  usually  all  decayed 
in  that  part  of  the  cavity  next  to  the  masticating 
surface  of  the  tooth,  leaving  only  the  enamel,  which 
by  the  mode  of  separating  or  opening,  already  de- 
scribed, would  be  cut  away. 

The  rubber  dam  being  properly  adjusted,  the  cavity 
is  ready  for  the  filling,  which  is  introduced,  if  in 
blocks,  as  before  detailed,  beginning  with  the  cervi- 
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1  wall.  The  caution  may  here  again  be  urged,  not 
)  let  the  gold  to  overlap  the  tooth,  particularly  at  the 
irvieal  wall.  In  filling  with  crystal  gold  or  cohe- 
;  foil,  special  retaining  spaces  will  be  required  in 
Itltis  wall,  two  being  generally  sufficient,  one  toward 
■  the  outer  and  the  other  toward  the  inner  lateral  wall, 
on  both  of  which  grooves  may  be  made,  if  the  walls 
are  thick  enough  to  admit  of  it.  If,  however,  these 
walls  are  not  parallel,  and  will  not  admit  of  groovea, 
the  crown  and  the  cervical  walls  should  be  so  shaped 
as  to  retain  the  filling.  But  in  some  cases  the  at- 
tachment of  the  filling  is  made  entirely  at  the  cer- 
vical wall ;  and  best  by  means  of  three  pits,  made 
with  the  square-pointed  drill  at  different  angles,  and 
in  such  directions  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  pulp. 
This  kind  of  attachment  will  serve  only  for  cohesive 
gold,  which  is  to  be  very  thoroughly  consolidated 
into  the  pits,  making  little  projections,  which  are  so 
many  anchors  for  fastening  the  filling,  and  buill  very 
firmly  acrop-s  from  one  to  the  other. 

2d  Mod. — Decay  involving  a  portion  of  the  matti- 
catinff  surface. — There  are  two  methods  of  filling  this 
modification.  One  is,  to  cut  down  the  tooth  or  the 
projecting  angles,  and  make  a  plain,  oblique  border 
to  the  cavity  by  the  V-shaped  separation  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  then  filled  up  flush  with  this  border. 
I  The  filling  will  thus  exhibit  a  single,  uniform  surface, 
%  a  considerable  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  tooth. 
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When  a  portion  of  the  crown  breaks  down  in  eon- 
sequence  of  proximate  decay,  it  is  toward  the  centre 
of  the  tooth  ;  usually  the  inner  and  outer  corners  re- 
main. If  these  projections  are  feeble  and  liable  to 
be  broken  away,  tliey  sliould  be  cut  down  and  the 
cavity  filled  as  before  described.  If,  however,  they 
are  firm,  they  should  remain,  and  the  cavity,  prop- 
erly formed,  may  be  filled  so  as  to  restore  the  tooth's 
original  form,  which  in  the  molars  and  bicuspids 
should  be  accomplished  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  order 
that  the  function  of  mastication  should  be  perfectly 
preserved.  By  properly  directed  effort,  the  crowns 
of  the  teeth  can  in  almost  all  cases,  even  where  the 
walls  are  broken  away,  be  well  restored.  Non-cohe- 
sive foil  IB  not  adaptable  to  this  kind  of  filling,  as  it 
cannot  be  built  in  so  as  to  withstand  the  presMire  of 
mastication.  In  no  case  should  a  proximate  filling  be 
left  in  contact  with  the  adjoining  tooth;  with  another 
filling  it  may. 

Fourth  Class. — Proximate  cavities  op  the  m- 
cisoRa  AND  ccsPiDATi. — If  the  teeth  are  not  in  a 
crowded  condition,  and  the  file  is  not  required  by  the 
extent  of  the  decay,  separation  may  be  made  by  pres- 
sure; but  if  tlie  cavity  is  large,  and  the  walls  are  thin 
and  friable,  cut  with  a  thin  chisel,  or  better  with  the 
diamond  disk,  till  a  good  border  is  obtained  about  the 
cavity.  Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  form  of  these 
aeparations,  some  recouuneud  that  they  be  larger  at  the 
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jwlatiDe  part  than  at  the  labial ;  others,  that  they  be 

larger  at  the  points  than  at  the  oecks  of  the  teeth  ; 
some,  tliat  a  shoulder  be  left  at  the  necks ;  and  others, 
that  there  be  no  shoulder  at  all.     lu  making  these 
eeporations,  however,  the  operator  must  be  governed 
aoruewhat  by  circumstances,  no  geueral  rule  being  ap- 
plicable to  all  cases.     The  form  of  the  teeth  and  the 
extent  of  the  decay,  together  with  the  character  of 
the  remaining  enamel  and  dentine,  will  modify  the 
form  of  the  space  between  them.     If  the  inner  wall 
1  thin  or  broken  away, — and  it  is  usually  more  fria- 
■ble  and  more  bmken  than  the  labial  wall, — it  should 
nbe  cut  off  more  than  the  outer ;  in  which  case  the  pal- 
itine  aspect  of  the  separations  will  be  the  largest — as, 
iDdeed,  some  prefer  to  make  it  in  all  cases,  iwrform- 
bg  the  remainder  of  the  operation  from  the  inside, 
most  every  operation  upon  these  teeth  will  require 
«ntion  and  manipulation,  in  every  step,  from  both 
iie  palatal  and  labial  sides,  in  order  to  make  secure 
FVery  point.     The  precise  uiode  of  procedure  must  be 
termined  by  the  case  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied, 
he  most  direct  approach  is  always  to  be  employed 
■then  practicable. 

In  some  cases  separation  will  be  larger  at  the  points 

W  the  teeth  than  elsewhere  ;  as,  where  there  has  been 

k  partial  fracture  at  the  points.     In  cutting  away  to 

ke  the  separation,  no  shoulder  should  be  let\  at  the 

!ck  of  the  tooth  that  is  not  to  be  protected  by  fill- 
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ing;  any  projection  of  that  kind  is  always  objection- 
able; foreign  substances  lodge  upon  and  adhere  to  it, 
and,  becoming  vitiated,  render  it  very  liable  to  decay. 
Thecutting  should  always  extend  entirely  beyond  the 
decay,  but  only  far  enough  to  make  a  perfectly  plain 
border  to  all  the  cavity,  and  should  terminate  without 
any  projection.  It  is  highly  important,  in  separating 
the  anterior  teeth  to  make  as  little  alteration  as  pos- 
sible in  their  form.  But  the  preservation  of  the  tooth 
sliould  not  be  jeopardized  for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
wholly  its  natural  form.  The  first  consideration 
should  be  to  obtain  a  space  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  a  perfect  operation  ;  the  second,  to  have  the  walla 
and  border  of  the  cavity  in  such  a  condition  that  an 
efficient  hlling  can  be  made ;  and  the  form  anil  beauty 
of  the  tooth  should  be  scrupulously  preserved  and 
protected,  so  far  as  the  above  requirements  will  per- 
mit. 

The  excavation  of  these  cavities  requires  very  deli- 
cate and  skilful  manipulation,  since  they  are  very 
readily  injureil  by  cutting  too  much  or  at  a  wrong 
point.  All  decayed  and  discolored  portions  must  be 
entirely  removed,  as  well  for  the  appearance  of  the 
tooth  as  for  the  permanency  of  Uie  operation ;  after 
which  the  cavity  is  to  be  formed  with  great  care. 
Toward  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tooth  the  dentine 
often  has  all  been  displaced  by  decay,  leaving  only 
the  two  plates  of  enamel  joined  at  the  edge,  and  thus 
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fonning  an  acute  angle,  the  obliteration  of  which  is 
ys 'attended  with  risk,  nnle^  great  care  is  ex- 
,  and  io  many  teeth  it  is  wholly  impractica- 
and  still   it  is  dtlficult  perfectly  to  fill  such  an 
acute  angle.     The  inclinations  of  the  inner  and  the 
outer  walls  of  the  cavity  when  it  is  prepared,  will  de- 
pend on  its  size;  when  it  is  small  or  medium  ihey 
may  be  parallel,  or,  if  necessary,  slightly  divergent 
inward ;  but,  wheu  large,  it  is  better  not  to  cut  much 
of  the  healthy  dentine  from  them,  lest  they  be  thus 
.  weakenetl.    Small  grooves,  however,  are  admissible  on 
ftthese  walls,  near  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  wheu  they 
'incline  to  the  centre,  aad  are  generally,  in  such  case, 
to  be  preferred  to  pits.     In  the  formation  of  gi-ooves 
or  pits  for  anchorages,  the   deutiiie  should  never  be 
Lent  through  to  the  enamel,  but  always  dentine  sufli- 
Ident  to  protect  the  enamel  should   remain.     More 
■■cutting  is  allowable  on  the  cervical  wall  than  else* 
I  vhere,  as  there  is  less  diinger  here  of  weakening  the 
Itooth  by  excavation.      In  some  instances  the  cavity 
■  upon  the  removal  of  the  decay  is  of  such  extent  and 
librm  as  to  admit  of  little  or  no  excavation,  except  in 
he  cervical  wall;  in  this,  then,  the  chief  anchorage 
B  to  be  made,  and  almast  the  entire  reliance  for  the 
■retention  of  the  filling  must  be  placed  upon  tliat  part, 
I'fiuch  a  condition  rendei-s  the  use  of  cohesive  gold  a 
y,  at  least  if  a  permanent  result  is  to  be  ab- 
The  best  method  of  preparing  such  a  cavity 
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is  to  make  two  or  three  little  pita  in  it,  at  different 
angles,  with  a  fine,  square-pointed  drill.  Another 
method  is  to  form  two  pits,  and  make  a  groove  from 
one  to  the  other.  Some  operators  prepare  these  cavi- 
ties by  making  pits  in  each  of  the  walls.  This, 
however,  is  unnecessary,  if  the  cervical  wall  is  prop- 
erly prepared. 

lu  the  application  of  the  rubber  dara  for  filling  this 
class  of  cavities,  three,  four,  or  more  teeth  should  gen- 
erally be  included,  in  order  that  there  shall  be  abso- 
lute security  against  moisture,  and  that  the  rubber 
shall  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  operation.  The  gold, 
prepared  as  already  described,  should  then  be  intro- 
duced with  a  small  plugger,  serrated  and  somewhat 
flattened  about  a  line  above  the  point,  so  as  to  be 
freely  used  when  introduced  into  the  cavity.  The 
gold  is  taken  up  on  the  point  of  this  plugger,  and 
eondenseil  in  the  pits  of  the  cervical  wall,  which,  being 
completely  filled,  and  the  gold  extending  from  one  to 
the  other,  the  foundation  is  ready  for  the  remainder 
of  the  filling. 

Care  is  re<piisite  in  packing  the  gold  into  these  cav- 
ities perfectly  to  adapt  and  adjust  it  to  all  i>oints,  so 
as  to  insure  its  thorough  contact  with  every  part  of 
the  interior.  If  the  ibrm  of  the  tooth  has  been 
measurably  retained,  and  the  border  of  the  cavity  is 
even,  the  surface  of  the  plug  should,  when  finished, 
be  slightly  convex,  or  as  nearly  the  original  form  of 
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the  tooth  as  practicable.  In  introducing  the  filling 
reference  should  be  had  to  this  particular.  Two-thirds 
of  the  cavity  may  be  filled  by  introducing  the  gold 
upon  and  in  the  direction  of  this  cervical  wall,  and 
the  remaining  portion  filled  from  the  point  back  to 
the  preceding  filling ;  or,  what  is  probably  better,  be- 
gin at  the  bottom  and  fill  to  the  surface,  and  then 
finish  in  the  usual  manner. 

For  filling  these  cavities  with  non-cohesive  foil,  the 
special  retaining-points  already  described  are  not  re- 
quired :  but  the  cervical  wall  of  the  cavity  is  elightly 
cut  under,  and  the  lateral  walls  so  shaped  as  to  se- 
cure the  filling  in  place.  These  cavities  are  in  some 
cases  very  difficult  to  fill  with  non-cohesive  foil, 
whether  in  the  form  of  blocks  or  otherwise,  especially 
where  they  are  large,  with  the  wails  inclined  to  the 
centre,  and  the  tooth-bone  friable.  To  force  a  wedge- 
shaped  instrument  into  these  fillings,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  condensing  them,  is  not  admissible,  since  there 
is  thus  great  danger  of  breaking  the  walls  of  the 
cavity,  and,  in  many  cases,  of  moving  the  filling  from 
its  place. 

1st  Mod. —  The  -palatal  wallg  broken  away. — Frac- 
tures of  this  kind  assume  different  forms,  sometimes 
triangular,  extending  from  the  border  of  the  cavity 
toward  the  centre  of  the  tooth,  and  terminating  in  au 
acute  angle,  and  sometimes  the  border  of  the  cavity  is 
broken  away  irregularly,  so  as  to  form  part  of  a  circle. 
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When  a  triangular  notch  is  broken  out  of  the  wall 
the  operation  of  filling  may  be  performed  in  one  of 
two  waya.  If  the  portions  of  the  wall  remaining  at 
each  side  of  the  fracture  are  thick  and  firm,  they  may 
be  left,  and  the  cavity  filled  so  as  to  restore  the  form 
of  both  tlie  proximate  and  the  palatal  surface  of  the 
tooth,  the  latter  being  thus  restored  with  gold  to  the 
extent  of  the  frarture  or  notch.  If,  however,  the  re- 
maining portions  of  the  wall  are  frail,  they  should  be 
cut  away  till  a  border  is  reached  euflicieutly  firm'  to 
sustain  the  filling.  Such  cutting  will  leave  the  notch 
of  a  cirailar  form,  and  in  many  caises  will  remove 
almost  the  whole  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  cavity.  As 
the  decay  extends  toward  the  centre  of  the  tooth, 
owing  to  the  concavity  of  ita  palatal  surface,  this 
wall  becomes  very  thin  aud  easily  broken,  thus  ren- 
dering it  necessary  to  cut  it  almost  all  away ;  but  in 
all  cases  the  excavation  should  be  such  as  to  leave  a 
definite  wall,  though  it  be  but  slight,  all  along  that 
part  of  tbe  cavity.  In  Buch  a  case,  good  retaining- 
points  must  be  made  in  the  cervical  wall,  since  the 
permanency  of  the  filling  will  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  these. 

The  surface  of  the  filling,  when  finished,  may  be 
slightly  convex  from  one  lateral  wall  to  the  other;  the 
palatal  portion  of  the  surface,  from  the  jxiint  of  the 
tooth  to  ita  neck,  will  partake  of  tbe  curvature  of 
tbe  border  of  the  palatal  wall ;  but  the  anterior  por- 
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I  tion  wilt  be  flush  with  and  assume  the  outline  of  the 
I  anterior  border  of  the  wall.    Much  cai-e  is  requisite 
I  to  give  these  filliiigs  a  perfect  finish  on  account  of  the 
ftirregularity  of  surface,  this,  in  many  instances,  being 
I  both  convex  and  concave.     As  a  material  for  filling 
these  cavities  cohesive  gold  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
Indeed,  in  many  of  them  it  is  impossible,  with  non- 
cohesive  gold,  to  make  a  perfect  filling,  because  they 
[  have  no  general  embracing  form.     In  such  cases  the 
I  filling  should  be  introduced  from  the  palatal  side  of 
}  .the  tooth. 

2d  Mod. —  The  labial  wall  of  the  camly  broken. — 
'  The  fractures  of  this  wall  are  of  various  forms,  and 
[  in  extent  corresponding  with  the  amount  of  decay  and 
'  the  friability  of  the  enamel.     There  is  sometimes  the 
triangular   notch,  extending  far   toward  the   middle 
I  of  the  tooth;  and  sometimes  there  are  two  or  three 
small  notches;  and,  still    in  other   cases,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  wall  will  be  broken  away  from  the  point 
to  the  neck  of  the   tooth.     When  tliere  is  simply  a 
notch  in  the  enamel,  it  is  important  for  the  appear- 
I  ance  of  the  tooth  to  fill  it  up;  and  when  there  is  any 
I  prospect  of  success,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  wall 
I  being  retained,  the  operation  is  to  be  performed  as 
lalready  described  for  the  palatal  wall.     It  will,  how- 
lever,  in   many  cases,  be  necessary  to  cut  away  part 
l-of  the  remaining   portions  of  the  wall,  leaving  the 
■  general  form  of  the  border  somewhat  circular,  though 
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ororlappings  of  the  filing  that  mar  beiXMue  ^'h^mtred 
in  position. 

thin  and  friabJtr. — In  this  kind  of  cavity  the  vlomiiie 
is  almost  entirelT  remored  ftoni  the  lateral  walls, 
lesTing  little  more  than  the  enamel  aAer  the  ex<.tiva- 
tion  of  the  decay.  These  walls  will,  of  cour^^,  admit 
of  no  cutting  for  the  purpose  of  giving  tlinn  a  more 
desirahte  form.  The  cervical  wall  must  W  s^a^^ 
with  special  reference  to  a  retention  of  the  lilliug.  to 
consolidate  which  the  requidte  pressure  must  be  ap- 
plied almoet  exclusively  toward  this  wall.  It  rei^uires 
great  care  to  condense  the  gold  in  cavities  of  this 
kind  and  adapt  it  to  the  lateral  walls  without  frac- 
turing them;  various  methods  have  been  stigg^^ited 
to  prevent  such  an  accident  Pluggers  with  very  fine 
points  are  recommended,  as  consolidating  the  guld 
with  much  less  pressure  than  would  be  uotx-s^iiry 
with  large-pointed  instruments.  But  it  has  Kvii 
maintained  that  a  perfect  adaptation  of  the  goM  t<t 
the  inner  parts  of  these  walls  is  not  important.  )in>- 
vided  the  adaptation  at  the  border  is  perfect.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  a  filling  thus  imperffiily 
adapted  is  not  so  good  as  though  the  gold  wen^  in 
contact  with  all  points  of  the  cavity;  and  besi-lcs. 
the  liability  of  fracturing  the  wall  is  just  as  gn>iit  in 
consolidating  at  the  border  as  within.  The  walls  ihmv 
be  sustained  by  enveloping  the  tooth  to  the  boiiloi-s 
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the  notch  form  in  some  instances  is  not  wholly  ob- 
literated. 

In  filling  this  kind  of  cavity  it  is  desirable  to  re- 
store as  much  as  possible  the  form  of  the  tooth.  The 
filling  should  l>e  built  out  from  the  border  of  the  wall 
almost  to  a  line  with  the  tooth's  original  proportions, 
80  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  filling  will  be  convex ; 
and  it  should  be  finished  with  special  care,  the  Scotch 
stone,  buff,  or  stipple  finish  being  preferable  for  that 
part  exix)sed  to  view. 

3d  Mod. —  The  cavity  extending  almost  to  the  point 
of  the  tooth,  and  terminating  or  running  out  at  the 
mrface. — In  the  preparation  of  this  cavity  that  piirt 
next  the  point  of  the  tooth  should  be  cut  in  enough 
to  form  a  definite  wall  there,  and  to  give  room  for 
sufBcient  thickness  and  strength  in  that  portion  of 
the  plug.  Many  operators  attempt  to  fill  this  kind 
of  cavity  without  such  precaution,  terminating  that 
part  of  the  plug  in  a  thin  edge.  This  method  is  very 
objectionable,  for  the  thiu  edge  will  become  more  or 
less  separated  from  the  tooth,  and  foi-eign  substances 
will  be  forced  under  it,  and,  becoming  vitiated,  induce 
decay.  Indeed,  a  defect  of  this  kind  is  a  sure  pre- 
cursor of  the  destruction  of  the  filling.  The  intro- 
duction and  finish  of  the  filling  in  this  kind  of  cavity 
are  the  same  as  first  d&scrihed  for  this  class;  and  the 
admonition  may  be  repeated,  that  there  be  left  no  thin 
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overlappings  of  the  filling  tliat  may  liecome  changed 
in  poeitioD. 

4/A  Jlod. — The  cavity  large,  and  the  lateral  valts 
thin  and  friable. — In  this  kind  of  cavity  the  dentine 
i«  almost  entirely  removed  from  the  lateral  walls, 
leaving  little  more  than  the  enamel  after  the  excava- 
tion of  the  decay.  These  walls  will,  of  course,  admit 
of  no  cutting  for  the  purpose  of  giving  tliem  ii  more 
desirable  form.  The  cervical  wall  must  be  shaped 
with  sjjecial  reference  to  a  retention  of  the  tilting,  to 
consolidate  which  the  requisite  pressure  must  be  ap- 
plied almost  exclusively  toward  this  wall.  It  requires 
great  care  to  condense  the  gold  in  cavities  of  this 
kind  and  adapt  it  to  the  lateral  walls  without  frac- 
turing them ;  various  methods  have  been  suggested 
to  prevent  such  an  accident.  Pluggers  with  very  fine 
points  are  recommended,  as  consolidating  tlie  gold 

■irith  much  less  pressure  than  would  be  necessary 
rith  large-pointed  instruments.  But  it  has  been 
laintained  that  a  perfect  adaptation  of  the  gold  to 

Ifiie  inner  parts  of  these  walls  is  not  important,  pro- 
rided  tlie  adaptation  at  the  border  is  perfect.  It  is 
,  however,  that  a  filling  thus  imperfectly 
lapted  is  not  so  good  as  though  the  gold  were  in 
contact  with  all  points  of  the  cavity;  and  besides, 
the  liability  of  fracturing  the  wall  is  just  as  great  in 
consolidating  at  the  border  as  within.  The  walls  may 
be  sustained  by  enveloping  the  tooth  to  the  bordera 
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of  the  cavity  with  some  material  perfectly  adaptable 
to  it,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  force  applied  in  the 
process  of  consolidation,  as  gutta-percha  or  plaster  of 
Paj-is.  If  the  former  is  employed,  it  should  be  soft- 
ened by  warming,  moulded  upon  the  tooth,  and  then 
permitted  to  harden.  The  hardening  may  be  facili- 
tated by  throwing  cold  water  on  it  from  a  syringe. 
It  is  then  to  be  trimmed  even  with  the  border  of  the 
cavity,  so  as  to  admit  the  filling.  If  plaster  of  Paris 
is  to  be  used,  it  should  be  of  the  best  quality.  Yet 
gutta-percha  is  to  be  preferred.  In  these  fillings  when 
the  enamel  is  clear  and  translucent  the  gold  will  be 
visible  through  it.  To  obviate  this  difiiculty,  and  give 
strength  to  the  frail  walls,  after  the  cavity  is  formed 
and  thoroughly  cleansed,  it  should  be  filled  with  oxy- 
phosphate  of  zinc.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  intro- 
ducing this  to  secure  ita  perfect  adaptation  to  every 
part  of  the  cavity;  an<l  after  hardening  has  taken 
place  excavate  as  may  be  requisite,  leaving  enough  to 
constitute  a  good  lining  and  support  to  the  thin  walls, 
and  obscure  the  view  of  the  gold. 

The  natural  color  of  the  tooth  may  be  in  this  way 
so  well  restored  and  maintained  as  to  elude  detection. 
At  the  border  of  the  orifice  the  gold  should  come  in 
contact  with  the  dentine  or  enamel.  In  almost  all 
cases  of  thin  weak  borders  the  gold  should  be  built 
on  and  over  tliem,  so  as  to  form  a  shield  or  protection 
against  fracture  or  undue  wear.    All  such  overlapping 
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(ortions  should  be  made  so  thick  and  firm  aa  not  to  be 
displaced  or  moved. 

The  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  in- 

Bisors  by  extensive  decay  is  often  met  v?ith.     In  all 

1  cases  when  the  dentine  is  of  good  structure,  it 

3  practicable  to  restore  the  lost  part  to  a  greater  or 

tless  extent  by  building  up  with  gold.    In  order  to 

I  make   successful    operations    in    such    cases    several 

■  points  muHt  be  regarded.  The  dentine  and  enamel 
I  ahouid  be  of  good  structure;  the  cavity  toward  the 
I  neck  of  the  tooth  of  such  a  form  as  to  afford  the  best 
lanchorage;  this  may  consist  of  pits  with  grooves  run- 
Ining  out  from  tliera.  Teeth  with  thick,  short  crowns, 
I  present  the  best  opportunity  for  such  an  operation ;  in- 
Ideed,  upon  that  class  of  incisors  with  long  thin  crowns, 
■«uch  an  operation  is  not  usually  practicable,  and  gen- 
lerally  these  teeth  present  such  a  contrast  in  color  with 
ithe  gold  as  to  be  quite  objectionable.  In  the  operation 
I  the  manipulation  must  be  such  as  to  secure  the  most 
'  thorough  welding  of  the  portions  of  gold  of  which  the 

filling  is  composed.      With    good  attachments,  gold 
well  prepared  and  in   good  condition,  and  properly 

■  manipulated,  the  filling  may  be  built  up  to  any 
I  desired  extent  without  danger  of  being  either  drawn 
lout  or  broken  down.  The  finish  should  be  such  aa 
Ehas  already  been  described  for  fillings  exposed  to  view. 

Fifth  Class. — Posterior  proximate  cavities  of 
1*HE  MOLARS  ASD  BictJSPiDS. — Thesc  are  separated  like 
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anterior  proximate  cavities,  except  that,  ordinarily,  to 
open  them  up  more  is  to  be  cut  from  the  tooth,  on 
account  of  the  greater  difflculty  of  approaching,  in- 
specting, and  operating  in  the  cavity.  The  same  gen- 
eral principles  are  applicable  to  the  opening  of  this 
class  of  cavities  aa  to  that  of  tlie  third  class,  except 
that  pressure  for  separating  cannot  be  as  frequently 
employed,  since  the  cavity  will  not  be  as  well  exposed 
by  this  as  by  cutting,  nor  rendered  so  easy  of  ap- 
proach. Indeed,  in  operating  on  these  cavities,  the 
use  of  the  mirror  is  often  neceseary,  it  being  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  direct  view  into  thera  after  having 
cut  away  all  that  it  is  admissible  to  remove.  This 
difficulty  is  almost  wholly  obviated  by  the  method  of 
working  through  the  masticating  surface  of  the  tooth 
into  the  cavity  of  decay,  as  already  described.  The 
accessibility  of  these  cavities  will  depend  oh  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  location  of  tlie  tooth,  its  inclina- 
tion, tlie  size  of  the  mouth,  the  flexibility  of  the 
muscles,  and  the  ability  of  the  patient  to  open  the 
mouth  and  keep  it  open.  Generally  in  operating  on 
these  aivities  for  the  removal  of  decay,  for  the  forma- 
tion and  the  filling,  curved  instruments  will  be  re- 
quired, but  their  curvature  should  not  be  greater 
than  the  necessity  of  the  ease  demands. 

The  cavity,  during  its  preparation,  must  be  fre- 
quently examined.  Its  general  form,  and  the  size, 
kind,  and  Location  of  the  retaining-paints,  will  be  the 
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Baiiie  as  in  cla^  third.  The  lateral  walls,  if  the  cav- 
ity is  not  too  large,  should  be  made  parallel  with  each 
other;  the  undercutting  at  the  crown  wall  will  be  less 
than  in  anterior  proximate  eavities;  and  tlie  cervical 
wall  should  have  a  slight  Inward  inclination, — the  re- 
verse of  the  same  wall  in  anterior  proximate  cavities. 
In  this  latter  there  should  be  made,  at  different  angles, 
pits  for  retaining- points — three,  if  the  tooth  is  a  molar, 
and  two  if  a  bicuspid.  For  making  these  pits,  the 
engine  right-angle  hand-piece  will  be  found  applicable 
and  convenient. 

Preparatory  to  introducing  the  filling,  the  same  ap- 
pliances should  be  used  to  protect  the  cavity  from 
moisture  that  have  been  described  elsewhere.  Much 
care  should  be  exercised  in  introducing  and  securing 
the  first  portions  of  gold.  The  size,  form,  and  loca- 
tion of  the  anchorage-points  should  be  carefully  noted, 
and  into  these  the  filling  should  be  very  perfectly  in- 
troduced ;  here  the  most  thorough  welding  of  the  gold 
should  be  made,  so  that  each  piece  when  adjusted 
will  be  immovably  fixed.  The  gold  extending  from 
one  anchorage  to  another  constitutes  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  subsequent  part  of  the  tilting  is  to 
be  built.  This  may  proceed  uniformly  from  the  cer- 
vical part  of  the  cavity  to  the  masticating  surface  of 
the  crown,  if,  as  is  usual,  the  prepared  cavity  involves 
\uB  aurface. 
When  the  separation  made  between  the  teeth  con- 
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cavities,  a  dozen  pairs,  varying  in  width,  in  thickness, 
and  in  size  of  depression,  are  all  that  I  have  found 

necessary The  character  of  the  modifications 

that  should  be  made  in  these  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  desired  end,  since  either  a  flat,  contour,  or 
excessively  convex  surface  may  be  produced  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  operator,  or  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
individual  operation,  by  varying  the  form  and  depth 
of  the  depression." 

The  ordinary  forms  of  tliese  appliances  are  repre- 
sented by  Fig.  91. 

Some  additional  description  of  the  matrices,  and  the 
method  of  using  them,  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix, 
Sec.  D. 

A  piece  of  polished  metal,  of  the  proi)er  thickness, 
may  be  placed  back  of  the  cavity  against  the  adjoin- 
ing tooth,  introducing  the  filling,  and  consolidating  it 
firmly  up  to  this  piece  of  metal.  The  lost  [xirtion  of 
the  crown  being  thus  restored,  the  metal  is  th^-n  re- 
moved and  the  filling  dressed  off  and  finished  in  the 
manner  described  heretofore. 

But  when  the  opening  is  made  by  cutting  in  from 
the  masticating  surface,  the  entire  opening  made  in 
the  tooth,  both  by  the  decay  and  the  opemtion,  will 
be  completely  filled  and  the  form  of  the  tooth  en- 
tirely restored;  the  filling  will  tlien  present  a  proxi- 
mate and  crown  surface.  When  the  teeth,  molars  and 
bicuspids,  are  decayed  upon  their  contiguous  sides,  the 
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cavities  in  botli  may  be  prepared  as  already  described; 
the  proper  separation  and  excavation  having  been 
■  niadc,  both  may  be  filled  together,  the  gold  extending 
across  the  space,  and  after  being  filled  np  flush  with 
the  masticating  surfaces,  the  separation  is  effected  by 
dividing  the  gold  with  a  separating  file.  Thus,  each 
cavity  is  completely  filled,  and  there  is  always  gold 
enough  on  the  proximate  parts  to  secure  a  complete 
finish.  This  method  is  not  always  practicable,  as,  for 
instance,  when  there  is  a  large  space,  or  when  it  is  not 
desirable  to  fully  restore  the  form  of  each  tooth;  but 
occasionally  it  may  be  used  to  advantage.  The  lalxtr, 
tedium,  and  difiiculty  of  manipulation  are  increase<I 
the  farther  buck  in  the  mouth  the  decay  is  situated. 
The  modifications  of  this  class  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  tliird  class  of  cavities,  and,  except  the  second 
modification,  are  susceptible  of  the  same  metlioils  of 
filling. 

fecial  Cases. — The  first  case  that  we  shall  con- 
sider here  consists  in  a  complication  of  proximate  de- 
cay, with  decay  on  the  buccal  or  palatal  portion  of 
the  tooth,  thus  undercutting  one  of  the  crown  angles. 
Sometimes  these  decays  are  on  both  sides,  in  the  form 
of  transverse  grooves,  meeting  at  the  corner  of  tlie 
tooth.  In  such  caseJt,  if  the  pendent  crown-angle  of 
the  tooth  ia'  firm  and  strong,  the  cavities  may  be 
formed  in  the  proper  manner,  and  filled  without  in- 
terfering witli  the  masticating  portion  of  the  tooth  at 
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all;  but  if  the  pendent  portion  is  friable  it  should  be 
cut  away,  and  the  corner  built  up  with  gold.  The 
method  of  forming  the  part  to  be  filled  will  depend  ■ 
on  the  extent  of  the  decay.  When  this  is  large,  a 
greater  number  of  retaiuing-points  will  be  required 
than  when  it  is  email,  and  these  should  be  located  at 
such  parts  as  will  make  them  most  tenacious  of  the 
gold,  and  best  conserve  the  strength  of  the  tooth.  The 
fiUmg  may  be  built  up  so  as  to  restore  the  original 
form  of  tlie  tooth,  thus  presenting  three  surfaces,  the 
proximate,  the  buccal  or  palatal,  and  the  masticatory; 
or,  it  may  be  made  with  a  single  slightly  convex  sur- 
face, adapted  and  finished  most  completely  at  all  its 
borders.  This  kind  of  filling  can  be  made  only  with 
cohesive  gold. 

The  palatal  portion  of  the  crown  broken  away,  kav- 
iny  ike.  outer  portion  standing — pulp  not  exposed. — The 
tootli  in  such  case  is  decayed  away,  so  that  the  floor 
of  solid  dentine  is  near  the  margin  of  the  gum,  the 
labiijl  third  of  the  crown  still  standing.  The  decay 
having  been  all  removed,  four  or  five  little  pits  should 
be  made  on  this  floor,  as  near  its  circumference  as 
practicable,  and  a  small  groove  may  he  cut  from  one 
of  these  pita  to  another  all  round  near  the  edge  of  the 
floor.  Then  two  little  pits  should  be  made  at  the 
base  of  the  standing  portion  of  the  crown,  if  practi- 
cable, without  interfering  with  the  puljt,  provided  it  is 
Btill  living.    The  tootli  thus  prepared  and  properly 
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protected  by  the  iiso  of  the  rubljer  tlani,  tlie  filling  may 
proceed. 

For  building  up  a  crown  of  this  kind  only  cohesive 
gold  can  be  iiaed;  and  this  should  be  of  the  best 
preparation,  and  in  the  raost  iierfect  condition,  since 
it  is  important  that  the  different  portions  of  the  filling 
be  meet  thoroughly  united.  The  instruments  era- 
ployed  in  the  oixjmtion  should  l>e  of  the  Ijest  kiud, 
and  in  the  best  condition,  the  serrate  points  l>eing 
definite  and  sharp,  though  not  too  long;  those  with 
four,  six.  or  eiglit  points  may  be  advantageously  used 
for  packing  the  gold.  But  care  must  be  exercised  lest 
these  fine  points  be  turned;  for,  when  that  is  the  case, 
the  instrument  is  liable  to  displace  the  portion  of  gold, 
and  thus  break  up  its  first  attachment  during  the 
process  of  consolidation,  and,  when  this  is  broken,  the 
piece  of  golil  cannot  again  be  made  to  adhere  as  per- 
fectly as  before. 

With  everything  thus  in  readiness,  the  retaining- 
points  are  to  be  all  filled,  the  gold  extending  from  one 
to  the  other;  thia  is  then  to  1)6  built  all  over  the  bot- 
tom of  the  part  to  be  restored,  projecting  a  little  beyond 
tlie  periphery,  and  being  ]>erfectly  consolidated  there, 
and  kept  somewhat  higher  round  the  border  than  in 
the  centre.  The  gold  should  be  built  up  in  this  man- 
ner till  the  crown  is  large  enough,  after  dressing,  to 
give  the  desired  size  and  form.  In  finishing  up,  the 
aim  should  l>e  to  restore  ae  i)erfectly  as  possible  the 
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lost  form  of  the  tooth.  The  adaptation  of  tlie  gold 
to  the  standing  portion  of  the  crown  should  be  most 
complete;  imjierfectioQ  in  this  respect  impairs  the 
appearance  of  the  work^  and  jeopardizes  the  j^ecurity 
of  the  operation. 

Occasionally  the  crown  of  a  molar  tooth  is  found 
decayed  off  all  round,  almoBt  to  the  margin  of  the  gum, 
the  pulp  having  previously  receded  so  as  not  to  be  ex- 
posed. It  is  in  such  ca,«e  desirable  to  restore  the  lost 
portion  of  the  crown,  and  make  a  masticating  surface 
such  as  shall  antagonize  properly  with  the  teeth  of  the 
opposite  jaw.  This  may  be  done  by  building  it  up 
with  cohesive  gold-  Or  a  better  method  ia  to  make  a 
crown  of  gold  or  platinum  plate,,  of  the  proper  form,, 
and  attach,  as  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  arti- 
ficial crowns.  In  the  preparation  for  the  crown  of 
gold  foil,  the  edge  should  be  dressed  smooth  and  evea 
all  round  the  tooth  ;  then  six  or  eight  deep  pits  should 
be  made  at  dift'erent  angles  on  the  base  thus  prepared; 
and  they  should  be  bored  with  a  drill  larger  than  is 
cbramonly  used  for  retain Lngrpoints.  These  pits  may 
be  slighlly  enlarged  within.  The  method  of  building 
up  the  crown  i*  just  the  same  as  that  described  for 
building  up  part  of  a  crown,  the  pits  being  first  filled,, 
then  joined  together,  and  the  gold  extended  all  over 
the  part  to  be  covered  by  the  filling.  In  extending 
the  gold  from  one  relaining-iMjint  to  another,  it  i» 
necessary  to  buildup  to  a  considerable  tdiickuess  above 
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the  orifice  of  the  pit.  The  portion  of  gold  extending 
along  on  the  tooth  from  the  pit  should  be  quite  thick 
and  firm,  so  as-not  to  curl  up  from  ita  position  on  the 
addition  of  subsequent  portions.  Every  particle  of 
gold,  indeed,  should  be  so  manipulated,  that  it  will  se- 
curely maintain  its  first  jxisitioa.  The  j)erraanency  of 
the  oi>eration  will  depend  very  much  upon  this  pre- 
caution. The  gold  should  extend  somewhat  beyond 
the  circumference  of  tlie  tooth  all  around,  in  order  to 
a  thorough  adaptation  and  finish. 

The  foundation  thus  jirepared,  and  kept  free  from 
moisture,  the  crown  is  easily  built  up  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  packing  the  gold.  Any  dfsired  shape  can 
be  given  to  this  artificial  crown ;  but,  of  course,  that 
which  most  nearly  resembles  the  form  of  the  natural 
crown  is  in  all  cases  to  be  dewired.  The  masticating 
surface  of  tlii*  gold  crown  is  to  be  formed  from  the 
indications  given  by  the  antagonizing  teeth.  Such 
crowns  will  wear  for  years,  and  jierforra  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  natural  organs.  Artificial  crowns  of  thiB 
kind  have  been  attached  to  the  tooth,  by  screwing  into 
the  pits  small  pieces  of  gold  wire  at  different  angles, 
and  then  building  u.p  round  and  between  them  with 
the  gold  foil,  on  the  principle  already  described,  thus 
making  these  wires  serve  as  so  many  anchors  for  fast- 
ening the  work.  The  use  of  screws  for  securing  fill- 
ings in  these  extreme  cases  was  suggested,  and  perhaps 
occasionally  used,  more  than  thirty  years  ago>  by  Dr. 
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W.  H.  Dwinelle.  But  about  ten  years  ago  tlieir  prac- 
ticability was  more  fully  (Icmoiistrated  by  Dr.  Mack, 
who  devised  a  set  of  instruments  by  whicb  small  gold 
screws  cau  be  very  readily'  introduced  wherever  they 
are  required.  These  screws,  as  made  by  Dr.  Mack,  are 
screw-cut  the  entire  length,  except  a  .small  portiou  of 
the  outer  end,  which  i»  made  flat  and  wedge-sbaped  ; 
upon  this  flattened  part  the  screw-driver  acts  when  the 
screw  is  introduced. 

Something  additional  in  this  direction  seemed  desi- 
rable, and  to  meet  this  want,  Dr.  E.  Omnond,  about  ten 
years  ago,  made  an  improved  screw,  and  constructed  a 
set  of  instruments  for  introducing  it.  These  are  rep- 
resented in  the  following  cut. 


These  screws  are  made  of  twenty-carat  gold,  an- 
nealed and  split  about  half-way,  once  or  twice,  so  as 
to  form  two  or  four  arms.  These  are  opened  and 
turned  down,  as  may  be  necessary  after  being  inserted. 
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Thev  are  made  of  different  sizes,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  different  cases,  and  the  instruments  are  adap- 
ted to  the  different  screws.  The  teeth  representeii  in 
this  cut  show  large  converging  cavitie?.  in  which  the 
screws  are  fixed,  ready  for  tlie  altnchmeut  of  the  fill- 
ing. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  making  barlia  on  the 
screws  would  give  greater  security  to  the  filling  than 
the  plain  screw,  yet  with  Dr.  Osmond's  screws  the  ut- 
most security  is  attained.  Of  course  cohesive  gold  is 
always  to  he  used  with  this  kind  of  anchorage. 

Security  of  attachment  of  these  large  fillings  may 
in  many  cases  be  quite  as  well  attained  with  the 
foil  alone.  But  good  tooth-structure  and  projierly- 
located  and  well-formed  anchorages  are  very  impor- 
tant. 

FUVniij  large  cavities  Ml- (he  hih'ial  surfaces  of  i he 
superior  incisors. — These  cavities  are  usually  sujwr- 
ficial,  and  frequently  occupy  a  considerable  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  tooth.  A  method  of  filling  them, 
somewhat  novel,  though  not  without  merit,  has  been 
introduced  to  tlie  notice  of  the  profession  by  Dr.  Voick, 
it  having  been  first  .suggested  to  him,  however,  by  Dr. 
Mayuard.  It  consists  in  tilling  up  the  cavity  princi- 
pally with  a  piece  of  enamel,  aa  near  the  color  of  the 
tooth  a.s  jjossibie.  The  cavity,  when  nearly  round, 
should  be  formed  with  a  wheel  bur  of  the  proper  size ; 
and  after  having  Ijeen  thus  reamed  out,  a  sliglit  under- 
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cutting  should  be  miide  all  round  with  an  exca-vator. 
Then  a  ititxe  of  enamel  being  selected,  it  is  dressed  to 
a  proper  thickness,  wliich  should  be  slightly  greater 
than  the  cavity's  depth,  and  to  a  perfectly  circular 
form,  its  size  being  such  as  to  let  it  drop,  with  a  little 
play,  into  the  cavity,  and  the  edge  of  it  bevelled  from 
without.  For  fastening  this  in  the  cavity,  roll  a  strip 
of  several  thicknesses  of  gold  foil  round  its  edge,  and 
add  as  much  as  can  be  forced  in  with  it.  Thus  j»re- 
jiared,  set  it  in  place  in  the  cavity,  and  then  condense 
tbe  gold  down  into  the  groove  all  round  with  a  tbree- 
iX)inted  plugger,  more  gold  being  added,  if  necessary, 
to  fill  the  groove  completely  full.  Afterwards,  with 
the  file,  stoue,  or  burnisher,  dress  off  the  whole  to  a 
proper  level  with  tlie  surrounding  tooth,  finishing  very 
carefully  with  the  burnisher.  The  uusiglitliness  of  a 
large  gold  filling  on  a  front  tooth  is  thus  obviated,  no 
luetal  except  that  composing  the  ring  of  attachment 
in  the  groove  being  exposed  to  view.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful operation,  and  one  whose  successful  accomplish- 
ment will  require  considerable  constructive  talent  and 
skill. 

A  Iwtter  method  of  performing  this  operation,  for 
many  cases,  at  least,  is  by  setting  a  porcelain  filling  or 
block  in  oxy-phosphate  of  zinc.  The  cavity  should 
be  prepiu'ed  as  usual,  the  borders  neatly  trimmed, 
and  made  as  free  as  posf  ibie  from  irregularities.  Se- 
lect a  sectiou  of  a  porcelain  tooth  as  near  the  color 
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and  surface  conformation  of  the  tooth  to  be  filled  as 
poBsible ;  then  fit  the  piece  to  be  supplied  carefully, 
making  it  to  conform  to  the  cavity  as  accurately  as 
possible  ;  it  should  be  a  little  thinner  than  the  depth 
of  the  cavity.  The  cavity  now  being  secured  against 
moisture,  and  made  perfectly  drj',  oxy-phosphate  of 
zinc,  or  some  similar  plastic  material,  tshould  be  pre- 
pared of  such  a  consistence  as  to  permit  the  accurate 
adjustment  of  the  porcelain  filling.  This,  after  being 
put  in  place,  should  not  be  disturbed  nor  moistened 
till  the  cement  is  well  set.  It  is  better  to  cover  the 
joint  with  wax  or  varnish,  and  let  it  remain  a  day  or 
two,  before  attempting  to  dress  or  polish  the  porcelain  ; 
if,  however,  the  work  has  been  perfectly  done,  nothing 
else  will  be  requireil.  Porcelain  cajis  or  cavity-stopjiers 
are  now  made  by  manufacturers  of  teeth,  to  be  used 
in  these  cases,  and  in  the  same  way  as  alwve  described. 
They  are  made  in  sufficient  variety,  in  size,  form,  and 
color,  to  meet  every  case  in  which  such  an  operation  is 
admissible.  Fig.  93  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  these 
stoppers  us  now  prepared. 

There  will  be  in  almost  every  case  more  or  less  of 
fitting  and  adjusting  before  the  stopper  is  finally  set. 
Each  variety  is  made  with  niotches,  sIot*i,  or  grooves, 
in  order  that  they  may  Ije  firmly  anchored  by  the 
cement  in  which  they  are  set. 

The  more  accurate  the  fit  of  the  cap  or  inlay,  the 
more  jjermanent  will  the  operation  be.    If  there  is  an 
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imperfect  adaptation,  the  space  between  the  cap  and  the 
margin  of  the  cavity  may  be  filled  with  gold.  This 
may  be  done  at  once  eo  soon  as  the  cement  of  the  sit- 
ting is  sufficiently  solidified,  or  this  may  be  delayed 
until  the  cement  is  somewhat  worn  away. 
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An  operation  performed  in  this  manner  is  prefer- 
able to  a  filling  of  gold  for  this  class  of  cavities ;  it  is 
less  apparent  to  the  view ;  indeed,  wlien  a  proi>er  se- 
lection has  been  made,  and  the  adaptation  is  good,  it 
will  not  be  visible  at  all  except  under  the  closest  ob- 
servation; and  usually  the  tooth  will  be  as  well  pro- 
tected, and  in  many  instances  better,  tlian  by  the  com-  ■ 
moQ  method  of  filling. 
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The  use  of  platinum  and  gold  foil  together,  as  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Black,  for  filling  these  cavities,  is  better 
than  gold,  so  far  as  appearance  is  concerned  ;  the  strik- 
ing contrast  between  the  color  of  gold  alone  and  that 
of  the  tooth  is  materially  relieved. 
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tlie  teeth  is  always  affected  by  a  general  inflammatory 
diathesis,  and  their  sensitiveness,  when  there  is  this 
general  tendency  to  inflammation,  is  always  increased, 
and  local  treatment  in  such  cases  will  commonly  be 
ineflicient;  a  modiflcation  of  such  a  condition  of  the 
system  produces  a  corresponding  change  in  the  af- 
fected teeth,  and  those  remedial  agents  which  are 
employed  in  the  topical  treatment  of  inflammation 
elsewhere  are  successfully  used  in  the  treatment  of 
inflamed  dentine.  From  all  these  circumstances  we 
infer  that  this  affection  of  the  teeth  is  a  real  inflam- 
mation. 

As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  only  definit* 
and  direct  indication  of  inflammation  of  the  dentine 
is  exalted  sensibility,  though  this  is  not  an  imme- 
diate consequence  of  that  condition,  independent  of 
external  circumstances;  for  the  pain  resulting  directly 
from  inflammation  in  the  soft  parts  is  not  experienced 
here  by  reason  of  the  low  grade  of  vitality  and  the 
feeble  circulation.  But  the  teeth  in  a  state  of  inflam- 
mation will  suffer  pain  when  subjected  to  sudden 
variations  of  temperature,  whether  induced  by  the 
air,  by  fluids,  or  by  contact  with  any  hard  substance ; 
and  when  subjected  to  the  influence  of  agents  that 
irritate  the  nerve-tissue  anywhere,  such  as  acids,  snme 
alkalies,  salts,  etc.  In  iuy;ird  to  dejirce,  extent,  aiul 
location,  this  affection  exliil)its  a  variety  of  nmnif^ 
tations;  in  degree  from  the  most  mild  to  the  i 
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tense — sometimes  fixed  at  a  imiform  degree  of  paiu. 
and  soruetimes  |>assiiig  through  the  gamut  of  torture 
up  to  the  most  acute  anguish.  The  character  of  the 
affection  is  modified  by  diflereuees  in  the  organic  struc- 
ture of  the  teeth,  those  most  Tascular  and  most 
highly  organized  Wing  most  readily,  and  moat  exteu- 
aively  involved;  and  therefore  tlie  teeth  of  the  young 
are  generally  more  liable  to  it  than  those  of  the  old. 
So,  too,  pei-aoiis  of  a  plethoric  or  a  strumous  habit,  a» 
well  as  those  in  a  febrile  condition,  are  pwnilinrly 
predisposed  to  this  affection.  Sometimes  irritation 
or  disturbance  of  other  organs  of  the  system  eympa- 
thetieally  or  secondarily  induce  inflammation  of  the 
dentine.  Uterine  irritation  frequently  does  so,  and 
hence,  during  pregnancy,  or  a  protracted  suppression 
of  the  caUiiuenia,  the  teeth  are  very  liable  to  be 
thus  affected,  and,  if  decayed,  to  become  very  sensi- 
tive. 

Inflammation  of  the  dentine  will  sometimes  lie  ex- 
hibited in  various  degrees  in  different  teeth  in  the 
same  mouth  at  one  time.  This  is  owing  to  differencen 
in  the  organic  structure  of  teeth  develojied  at  different 
periods  of  life,  to  differences  of  their  location  in  the 
moutli,  and  to  differences  of  exj)06ure  to  those  agen- 
cies which  are  apt  to  induce  the  condition.  As  to  the 
extent  of  thin  inflammation,  it  may  be  confined  to  a 
thin  lamina  of  bone  immediately  beneath  the  decom- 
posed jwrtioD,  or  may  extend  deep  into  the  body  oi 
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the  tooth,  and,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  pervade  the  den- 
tine of  the  entire  crown.  This  latter  extent,  how- 
ever, is  not  likely  to  occur,  unless  there  is  a  general 
predisposition;  if  it  is  produced  by  local  causes,  it 
will  not,  in  general,  penetrate  very  deeply  into  the 
dentine.  Most  commonly,  the  greatest  sensitiveness  is 
at  the  union  of  the  dentine  with  the  enamel,  but, 
sometimes,  it  is  confined  to  a  small  point  within  the 
cavity,  either  because  of  an  increased  susceptibility 
there,  or  t>ecause  there  has  been  a  concentration  of  the 
irritating  influences  to  that  iroint — the  former  being 
probably  the  more  frequent.  The  greatest  sensitive- 
ness, as  already  remarked,  is  generally  at  the  surface 
of  the  dentine,  because  that  is  the  termination  of  the 
nerve-fibrils  which  ramify  the  dentine,  and  wherever 
nerve-fibre  terminates,  there  always  we  may  lfK)k  for 
exalted  sensibility.  Hence  it  is  that  decay  of  the  teeth 
is  often  found  to  be  more  sensitive  in  its  incipient 
stages  than  when  it  has  become  more  advanced. 

Treatment  of  Inflamed  Dentine. — There  are  several 
methods  of  treatment  that  may  be  employed  to  rem- 
edy this  condition.  In  many  cases,  where  time  and 
circumstances  will  permit,  a  removal  of  all  irritating 
agents  from  the  affected  parts  will  enable  nature  to 
effect  a  restoration  to  health.  All  decomposed  den- 
tine is  to  be  removed  from  the  cavity,  every  exciting 
influence  in  it  withdrawn  or  neutralized,  and  the 
cavity  itself  perfectly  filled  with  some  non-conducting 
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material,  so  as  entirely  to  exclutle  all  foreign  sub- 
stances. So  far  OS  non -conduction  of  heat  is  con- 
cerned, there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  better  than  "Hill's 
stopping;"  or,  in  some  caees,  tin  or  gold  may  be  used; 
but  when  either  of  these  is  employed  for  this  treat- 
ment some  non -conducting  substance  should  be  placed 
between  the  filling  and  the  sensitive  dentine.  The 
length  of  time  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  the  af- 
fected part,  under  this  treatment,  will  be  much  varied 
by  circumstances.  The  cases  susceptible  of  this  kind 
of  treatment  are  those  in  which  there  is  uo  constitu- 
tional predisposition,  in  which  the  vitality  is  strong, 
and  the  recuperative  power  vigorous.  When  the  tem- 
porary fillings  are  made  of  metals,  the  patient  should 
be  careful  to  protect  them  from  sudden  changes  of 
temi>erature.  For  such  fillings,  in  case  they  are  re- 
quired but  for  a  short  time,  a  lock  of  cotton  saturated 
with  a  solution  of  gutta-percha  and  chloroform  may  be 
used. 

But,  in  cases  in  which  the  vitality  is  low,  the  af- 
fection chronic,  the  exciting  cause  highly  irritating, 
and  the  genend  diathesis  inflammatory,  nature,  un- 
aided, will  not  effect  a  cure.  In  such  circumstances, 
therapeutic  treatment  is  indicated,  The  agents  em- 
ployed in  topical  treatmcBt  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  first,  resolventa,  or  those  which  have  for  their 
object  an  entire  restoration  to  health  of  the  part  af- 
fected; and,  second,  escharotics,  or  those  which  have 
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for  their  object  the  death,  of  a  portion  or  all  of  the 
diseased  part.  The  former  elaea  of  agents  ia  of  course 
preferable,  when  the  object  can  be  promptly  accom- 
plished by  their  use,  and  especially  preferable  to  those 
agents  which  endanger  the  vitality  of  the  whole  tooth. 
In  very  many  cases  in  which  topical  applications  are 
indicated,  constitutional  treatment  is  also  rerjuired; 
and  this  should  be  of  an  antiphlogistic  character. 
The  immediately  adjacent  parts,  too,  as  the  guras,  the 
mucous  membrane,  etc.,  should  be  carefully  regarded. 
Indeed,  treatment  of  the  gums  by  counter-irritation, 
depletion,  and  various  preparations,  such  as  the  con- 
ditions may  indicate,  will  often  be  found  i)rere(]uiBite 
to  a  successful  treatment  of  sensitive  dentine  by  topi- 
cal applications. 

There  are  very  few  agents  used  simply  as  resolvents. 
The  properties  characteristic  of  this  class  of  agents 
are  tonic,  stimulant,  sedative,  and  astringent.  Cap- 
sicum may  fitly  represent  the  stimulant;  Peruvian 
bark  and  gum  myrrh,  the  tonic;  tannin  the  astrin- 
gent :  and  opiates  the  sedative  principle.  Astringents, 
Btiniulants,  and  sedatives,  all  tend  to  counteract  in- 
flammation. The  agents  of  tliis  class  are  not  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  treatment  of  sensitive  dentine,  not 
because  they  are  not  ultimately  efficient,  but  because 
their  action  is  less  vigorous  than  that  of  some  other 
agents.       When,   however,    time  and    circumstances 
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will  pormit,  mild  treatment,  if  efficient,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

But  there  are  many  cases  in  which,  for  want  of  time, 
something  more  rapid  in  its  action  ia  required.  Of 
this  character  is  the  second  class  of  therapeutic  agents, 
namely,  escharotics,  or  those  which  by  their  action  de- 
stroy a  portion  of  the  tLasue  with  which  they  come  in 
contact.  It  may  be  well  to  notice,  separately,  the  prep- 
arations commonly  used  for  this  purpose. 

Tannin,  or  Tannic  Acid. — Tim  is  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  vegetable  astringents,  and  is  foand  most  abun- 
dant in  nutgalls.  It  anites  with  albumen,  Bbrin,  and 
gelatin,  forming  with  them  insoluble  tunnates.  Its 
medicinal  iDfliience  is  almost  necaisarily  topical,  since 
the  promptness  of  its  action  on  albuniiuoua  aubetances, 
and  the  insolubility  of  its  compounds  with  them,  pre- 
Tcnt  its  acfniiesion  into  the  general  circulation.  The 
action  of  tannin  on  dentine  has  been  already  explained. 
Either  its  aqueous  or  its  alcoholic  solution  may  be  em- 
ployed, the  latter  being  the  better  and  more  convenient 
preparation.  It  is,  however,  recently  used  by  solution 
in  creosote  and  glycerin,  which  constitute  a  very  valu- 
able ])repai'atiou.  Where  tannin  is  applied  to  dentine, 
there  is  formed  a  tannate  of  albumen,  which,  being  in- 
soluble, protects  from  irritation,  and  probably  incites 
to  healthy  condition  the  living  parts  beneath  it. 

Creosote,  and  Carbolic  Acid. — Formerly,  creosote 
was  obtained  by  distillation  of  wood,  aud  differed  some- 
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what  from  that  in  present  use,  which  ia  prepared  by 
distillation  of  cohI  tar.  It  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol 
or  ether,  and  sparingly  in  water;  its  action  may, 
therefore,  be  modified  by  dilution.  Creosote  produces 
its  caustic  effects  by  its  affinity  for  albumen  and  gela- 
tin, with  which  it  forms  insoluble  compounds;  and 
from  its  modus  operandi,  it  is  evident  that  the  popu- 
lar opinion  that  it  promotes  decay  of  the  teeth  is  an 
error. 

Nitrate  of  Silver. — This  salt  is  a  powerful  caustic, 
whether  applied  to  soft  i)art8  or  to  bony  tissue.  Its 
action  is  somewhat  complex.  Nitric  acid  is  liberated 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  salt  when  in  contact  witli 
organic  matter,  and  especially  bone  or  dentine.  Ni- 
trate of  silver  has  a  strong  affinity  for  albumen,  unit- 
ing with  it  without  difScuIty  ;  and  the  compound  thus 
formed  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  When  the  nitrate  is 
applied  to  the  skin,  the  immediate  result  is  a  wliitish 
mark  caused  by  a  union  of  the  salt  with  the  albumen 
of  the  cuticle;  but  this  soon  turns  black,  by  the  re- 
duction of  tlie  salt  and  the  liberation  of  the  oxide  of 
silver,  when  for  each  atom  of  this  set  free  there  is  lib- 
erated an  equivalent  of  nitric  acid.  There  is  here, 
then,  an  agent  that  acts  promptly  on  the  gelatinous 
portion  of  the  tooth,  destroying  its  vitality  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  combination  which  takes  place,  and  that, 
by  the  decomposition  of  part  of  the  salt,  and  the  con- 
sequent liberation  of  part  of  the  acid,  also  acts  with 
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energy  oq  the  calcareous  portion.  The  compound 
formed  by  the  nitrate  with  the  organic  constituents  of 
the  tooth,  is  insohible  except  witli  a  tew  substaneea,  and 
therefore  protects  the  subjflceiit  parts ;  and  tlie  pro- 
cipitatiou  of  the  reduced  oxide  on  the  surface,  it  is, 
claimed,  affords  some  additional  protection.  The  iu- 
solubility  of  the  compound  above  mentioned  prevents 
an  al)sorption  of  the  nitrate  by  the  dentine,  and  renders 
its  action  necessarily  superficial.  When  the  nitrate  is 
neutralized  by  a  union  with  it  of  an  equivaleut  of  the 
constituentB  of  the  dentine,  no  further  chemical  action 
is  possible.  The  compound  formed  by  this  union  is 
soluble  in  a  dilution  of  the  nitrate ;  and  if  this  be  ap- 
plied in  too  great  a  quantity,  there  may  be  a  larger 
loss  of  Bubetance  than  is  desirable  or  at  all  necessary ; 
for  as  long  as  free  nitrate  remains  in  solution  in  the 
cavity,  the  in.=ohible  compound  is  not  precipitated,  and 
the  surface  is  therefore  exposed  to  the  continued  ac- 
tion. It  is  preferable  to  employ  the  nitrate  in  the  solid 
state,  or,  when  this  is  not  practicable,  in  a  concentrated 
solution,  and  hhiuII  quantity,  rather  than  in  a  copious 
dilution  and  repeated  application. 

From  the  observations  already  made,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  no  harm  can  result  to  the  tooth  from  a 
proper  application  of  this  agent,  beyond  the  portion  of 
it  immediately  acted  upon.  The  nitrate  cannot  be 
absorlied  by  dentine,  but  it  Btimulate«  the  subjacent 
dentine  to  more  healthy  action  ;  though  some  loaiu- 
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taiu  tbat  it  is  not  as  eiticient  in  this  respect  as  some 
proper  chloride.  It  acts  to  a  greater  depth  than  tan- 
nin or  creosote,  hut  not  so  deep  as  chloride  of  zinc,  nor 
with  so  much  pain.  Great  care  should  be  exercised 
that  its  contact  be  permitted  no  further  than  its  action 
is  desired. 

Chloride  of  Zinc. — Tliia  agent  bos  been  extensively 
used  in  the  treatment  of  sensitive  dentine,  though 
much  less  now  than  formerly.  It  exerts  an  antiseptic 
and  disinfectant,  as  well  as  an  escharotic,  influence. 
In  its  operation  it  decomposes  ;  tlie  chlorine  obtaining 
hydrogen  by  decomposition  of  water,  hydrochloric  acid 
is  formed  J  this  unites  with  the  calcareous  elements, 
and  breaks  down  the  animal  constituent  as  well.  It  is 
milder  in  solution  than  in  solid,  and  less  efficient  and 
less  painful.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or 
chloroform.  The  ethereal  and  rfie  chloroformal  solu- 
tions are,  in  their  action,  least  painful  of  all  the  forms 
iu  which  this  chloride  is  applied.  The  union  of  this 
agent  with  the  gelatinous  constituent  of  tlie  tooth  is 
also  more  prompt  in  solution  than  in  solid.  The  ether 
and  the  chloroform  may  lessen  the  pain  by  their  ames- 
thetic  influence.  In  the  use  of  the  chloride,  or  any 
other  active  caustic,  it  is  iinjwrtant  to  bear  in  mind  the 
exalted  vitality  which  follows  its  application  ;  and  the 
operation  should  be  immediately  performed.  In  the 
teeth  of  young  persons,  or  those  in  which  the  animal 
coDStituente  greatly  predominate,  the  vitality  will  he 
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more  promptly  aroused  than  in  those  of  an  opposite 
texture,  and  the  change,  too.  will  he  greater.  If  the 
inflammation  is  confined  to  a  thin  lamina,  it  will  he 
almost  instantly  allayed  by  the  application  of  the  chlo- 
ride, and  the  cavity  may  be  excavated  as  thongh  there 
had  never  been  exalted  sensibility  in  it ;  but  if  the  op- 
eration he  delayed  any  considerable  time,  the  tooth  will 
often  be  found  in  a  worse  condition  for  excavating 
than  before  the  application.  The  remarks  on  alisorp- 
tion  under  the  head  of  nitrate  of  silver  apply  with 
equal  force  here :  there  is  not  the  least  danger  from 
this  source;  indeed,  there  can  be  none,  even  when  the 
chloride  is  applied  to  the  soft  parts. 

Terchloride  of  Gold. — Of  this  preparation  the  ethe- 
rial  solution  only  has  been  employed.  Thia  acts 
with  great  proniptnesH  on  tlie  dentine,  forming  an  in- 
soluble compound  with  the  gelatinous  elements,  and 
the  chlorine  [lerforming  its  role  upon  the  calcareous 
portion.  On  account  of  the  promptness  with  which 
this  agent  ojierates,  neither  the  pain  nor  the  disturb- 
ance of  tiie  subjacent  parts  caused  by  it  is  great.  This 
substance  is  very  liable  to  decomposition.  By  expo- 
sure to  air  or  light,  the  gold  is  precipitated  in  the 
metallic  form.  But  protected  from  these,  it  may  be 
preservetl  for  a  long  time.  This  agent  will  not  be 
absorbed  by  the  dentine. 

Anenioui  Acid. — The  modus  operandi  of  this  agent 
is  involved  in  obBCurity.    In  regard  to  its  topical  ac- 
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tion,  Professor  Bache  mjs :  "  Araenious  acid,  when  it 
produces  the  death  of  a  part,  does  not  act.  strictly 
speaking,  as  an  escharotic;  it  destroys  the  vitality  of 
the  organized  structure,  and  its  decomposition  is  the 
consequence.  The  true  eficharotic  acts  chemically, 
producing  a  decomposition  of  the  part  to  which  it  is 
applied, — a  state  incompatible  with  life."  Pereira 
says  :  "  Though  employed  ns  a  caustic,  yet  the  nature 
of  its  chemical  influence  on  the  animal  tissue  is  un- 
known ;  hence  it  is  termed  by  some  a  dynamic  caus- 
tic." Its  escharotic  power  certainly  bears  no  propor- 
tion to  its  devitalizing  [x>wer  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it 
forms  definite  compounds  with  some  of  the  constituents 
of  living  tissue;  and  if  so,  these  compounds  appear 
to  be  rea<:lily  and  rapidly  decomposed,  so  that  the 
acid  becomes  again  free  to  attack,  with  similar  results, 
the  subjacent  parts-  The  topical  application  of  ar- 
senic is  liable  to  be  followed  by  constitutional  effects. 

All  dentists  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  tooth-pulp 
may  be  destroyed  by  arsenic,  through  a  wall  of  ran- 
aiderable  thickness.  To  accomplish  this,  the  agent 
must  in  some  way  penetrate  the  substance  of  the 
■  dentine,  and  its  vitality  is  destroyed  so  far  as  it  is 
[•thus  penetrated;  indeed,  the  vitality  of  the  whole 
crown  of  tlie  tooth,  both  dentine  and  pulp,  is  often 
destroyed  by  the  use  of  this  remedy,  applied  even  to 
a  small  cavity.  Exalted  sensibility  of  dentine  is  sul>- 
dued  by  this  agent,  more  hy  devitalizing  than  through  j 
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its  chemical  energy.  It  is  soluble  in  creosote  and 
similar  oils,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  alcohol 
and  water.  It  is  absorbed  innch  more  rapidly  when  - 
applied  in  solution  than  in  solid ;  and  the  more  vas- 
cular the  dentine,  the  more  rapid  and  extensive  will 
be  the  absorption  ;  and  on  this  account  there  is  great 
risk  in  applying  it  to  the  teeth  of  young  persons,  or 
to  any  teeth  that  are  higlily  wanting  in  density ;  in- 
deed, it  will  destroy  tlic  vitality  of  very  dense  teeth. 
The  niEinner  in  which  it  passes  into  the  dentine  is  not 
definitely  understood.  It  is  very  certain,  however, 
that  in  more  highly  organized  parts  it  is  carried 
through  by  the  circulation,  and  also  may  be  taken  up 
by  imbibition.  In  the  latter  of  these  ways  it  passes 
into  the  dentine.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  there  are 
well-defined  cases  of  its  si)eciiic  effect  on  the  constitu- 
tion, after  having  been  applied  to  dentine,  demonstrate 
ing  that  it  must  have  been  taken  up  by  tlie  circula- 
tion ;  and  also  cases  of  its  manifest  effect  on  the  peri- 
osteum in  a  short  time  afler  having  been  applied  to 
the  cavity  of  a  tooth  the  pulp  of  which  is  dead — thus 
proving  that  it  must  have  been  absorbed  by  imbibition. 
If  arsenic  is  ever  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
sensitive  dentine,  it  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in 
the  cavity  but  a  short  time, — from  one  to  three  hours, 
— and  then  tlie  ])art  with  which  it  was  in  contact 
ehould  be  very  thoroughly  excavated.  In  deciding 
in  what  case  it  ia  proper  to  use  it,  there  is  need  of 
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careful  dincrirai nation  as  to  the  tooth's  structure  and 
density,  for  injurious  results  have  sometimes  folloivecl 
its  application,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  care;  if  it 
has  once  passed  into  the  dentine,  antidotes  will  avail 
nothing.  On  the  whole,  tlierefore,  it  is  better  to  re- 
frain from  its  use  altogether  in  the  treatment  of  sen- 
sitive dentine. 

Alkaline  caustics  have  been  to  some  extent  used  for 
tlie  treatment  of  this  affection.  A  preparation  made 
after  the  following  formula  is  said  to  relieve  some 
cases  very  promptly :  Take  Canada  balsam  and  slacked 
lime,  and  having  made  them  into  a  paste,  fill  the  cav- 
ity with  it,  and  permit  it  to  remain  until  the  object  is 
accomplished. 

The  sensitiveness  of  dentine  may  be  obtunded  by 
friction  on  the  affected  part  with  a  smooth  burnisher. 
This  method,  however,  ia  applicable  only  to  those 
cases  in  whicli  there  is  room  to  use  the  instrument. 
On  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  where  there  may  be  seo- 
"itivenesB,  it  is  very  applicable  and  very  efficient. 
Simple  pressure,  without  friction,  it  is  suggested,  will 
accomplish  the  same  object,  though  pressure  and  fric- 
tion combined  arc  doubtless  more  efficient. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  various  appli- 
cations liav«  been  iutroducetl,  and  used  to  greater  or 
less  extent,  for  the  relief  of  sensitive  dentine  during 
the  operation  of  lilting.     Moistening  a  cavity  with  i 
creosote,  carbolic  acid,  carvacrol,  or  oil  of  cloves,  at  t 
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time  of  operating,  aud  especially  in  excavating,  will 
in  many  instancea  greatly  mitigate  the  pain,  and  in 
some  relieve  it  altogether.  Many  preparations  have 
been  devised  and  used  for  obtunding  or  destroying  the 
sensitivencsa  of  inflamed  dentine ;  some  of  them  have 
been  quite  efficient. 

The  following  preparations  have  been  used  and  are 
valuable  iu  the  topical  treatment  of  sensitive  dentine, 
creosote,  carbolic  acid,  oil  of  cloves,  oil  of  cedar,  oil 
of  eucalyptus,  and,  indeed,  mast  of  tlie  essential  oils, 
glycerin  and  tannin,  creosote  and  tannin. 

Various  compositions  are  made  with  these,  and  eim- 
ilar  ingredients,  nearly  all  of  which  are  valuable. 
Glycerin  and  carbolic  acid  solution  may  be  used  with 
very  good  effect  when  heated;  it  should  be  applied  at 
first  at  such  a  temperature  as  to  produce  little  or  no 
pain,  and  the  heat  increased  as  the  applications  are 
reuewed,  until  the  desired  effect  is  jiroduceil. 

Camphor  and  chloral  solution  is  used  in  some  cases 
witli  good  results. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  no  one 
preparation  meets  the  re(|uirements  of  every  case; 
some  will  accomplish  the  desired  result  in  one  case, 
and  be  wholly  inefficient  in  another. 

The  use  of  any  of  these  things,  even  though  they 
would  in  any  case  give  temporary  relief,  do  not  meet 
the  difficulty  in  a  proper  manner,  except  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  affection  is  very  superficial ;   in 
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every  other  case  tlie  aim  should  be  coraplete  restora- 
tion to  a.  normal  condition,  and  this  for  the  moHt  part, 
at  least,  must  be  aceomplislied  by  nature,  aided,  so  far 
ae  practicable,  by  jiroper  systemic  and  local  treatment. 
Many  suppose  that  if  they  can  by  any  temporary 
obtunding  of  sensibility  introduce  a  iilling,  all  will  be 
well.  This  sometimes  proves  to  be  a  serious  mistake, 
for  when  a  filling  of  metal  is  placed  on  sensitive  den- 
tine, the  thermal  changes  very  often  prevent  a  re- 
turn to  a  normal  eonditiou,  and  in  some  cases  greatly 
increase  the  difficulty.  In  all  instances,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, an  entire  restoration  to  a  state  of  health  should 
be  effected  before  tilling,  or  the  part  shielded  by  a 
non-conductor. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


EXPOSED     PULPS. 


Wben  the  pulps  of  the  teeth  are  exposed  it  is 
usually  in  consequence  of  decay,  but  sometlmea  of 
a  gradual  wearing  down  of  the  organs  in  mastication; 
in  other  casea  by  chemical  abrasion.  When  the  pulp 
of  a  tooth  is  found  exposed,  the  course  of  treatment 
to  be  pursued  will  be  indicated  by  the  following  con- 
Biderations : 

Ist.  The  constitution  and  the  vital  energy  of  tlie 
system. 

2d.  The  condition  of  the  mouth  and  teeth. 

3d.  The  condition  of  tlie  pulp. 

4th.  The  size  of  the  oriflce  at  which  it  is  exposed. 

oth.  Whether  the  exposure  is  of  recent  or  of  re- 
mote origin. 

6th.  If  in  a  tooth  of  more  than  one  root. 

7th.  The  position  of  the  tooth  in  the  mouth,  and 
that  of  the  decayed  cavity  in  the  tooth. 

The  propriety  of  attempting  to  preserve  the  vi- 
tality of  the  pulp  after  exposure  has  been  iiuestioncd. 
Some  take  the  position  that  after  the  development 
and  formation  of  the  tooth,  the  pulp  is  no  longer  of 
any  use,  and   nay,  without  damage,   be  dispensed 
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with;  while  others  maiutain  that  when  the  pulp  is 
destroyed  the  tooth  is  no  longer  of  any  value.  The 
truth  is,  perhaps,  a  medium  between  these  extremes. 
The  pulp  of  the  tooth  is  valuable  in  the  economy,  or 
liature  would  dispense  witli  it.  Analogy  teaches  that 
it  would  not  be  retained  longer  than  it  could  serve 
Bonie  beneficial  purpose.  But  it  is  also  true  that  a 
tooth  may  be  retained  and  perform  its  proper  func- 
tion for  a  long  time  after  the  destruction  of  its  pulp, 
notwithstanding  it  is  in  a  less  perfect  condition; 
though  it  is  always  desirable  to  preserve  the  life  of 
the  tooth  when  practicable,  for  the  crown  depends  on 
the  pulp  for  its  vitality,  and  living  dentine  presents 
more  resistance  to  decay  than  dead;  besides,  a  dead 
tooth  never  exhibits  the  bright,  life-like  appearance 
of  a  living  one.  The  parts  about  a  dead  tooth,  too, 
are  far  more  liable  to  disease  than  those  about  a  liv- 
ing one.  These  are  a  few  of  the  considerations  for 
retaining  the  pulps  of  the  teeth. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  structure  of  the 
tooth-pulp  is  of  such  peculiar  character,  and  so  sus- 
ceptible of  diseased  action  that  aft6r  it  has  Iiecome 
afi'ected,  though  but  slightly,  it  cannot  be  restored  to 
a  healthy  condition.  We  see  no  ground,  however, 
for  such  an  assumption,  except  it  be  in  the  imperfect 
treatment  which  this  organ  so  frequently  receives; 
for  the  fact  of  its  delicate  structure  does  not  necen- 
sarily  imply  an  impossibility  of  restoring  it  from  dia- 
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ease.  Tlie  pulp  of  the  tooth  is  endowed  with  such 
functions  as  ordinarily  render  living  tissues  suscep- 
tible of  treatment  for  abnormal  conditions,  such  as 
circulation,  nutrition,  absorption,  and  a  distribution 
of  nerves.  The  success  attending  the  methods  of 
treating  exposed  pulps  practiced  by  the  dental  pro- 
fession during  the  last  few  years  is  a  source  of  more 
encouragement  than  a  thousand  theories. 

Trmtmenl  of  Expmed  Pulps. — In  cases  where  the 
conditions  are  favorable, — the  constitution  good,  the 
pulp  but  recently  exposed  at  a  small  orifice,  and  in 
a  healthy  condition, — treatment  may  be  instituted 
with  almost  absolute  certainty  of  success.  If  there 
is  no  intlammatiou  or  irritation,  therapeutic  treat- 
ment is  not  indicated;  but  the  decity  should  be  re- 
moved and  the  cavity  formed  without  wounding  the 
pulp,  if  possible:  though  a  slight  wound  is  of  no 
serious  consequence,  for  immediately  after  the  hasm- 
orrhage  ceases  the  operation  may  proceed  as  though 
the  pulp  were  intjvct.  There  have  been  suggested 
various  methods  for  prot«;cting  the  pulp  in  cases  of 
this  kind;  formerly  the  capping  of  pulps  was  exten- 
sively practiced,  by  which  a  shield  was  thrown  over 
the  exposed  point,  so  as  to  prevent  the  filling  from 
coming  in  contact  with  it.  Various  materials  have 
been  suggested  and  used  for  caps,  but  gold  and  lead 
were  formerly  used  for  this  purpose,  especially  when 
the  object  was  to  form  an  arch  over  the  point  of  ex- 
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po8nre.  These  caps  nre  cut  out  of  thin  gold  pliite,or 
thick  sheet-lead,  of  the  proper  shape  and  size,  and 
stamped  with  a  convex  punch,  thus  receiving  such  a 
concavity  as  fits  them  for  covering  the  exposed  pulp 
without  touching  it.  A  little  groove,  of  depth  suffi- 
cient to  hold  the  cap,  and  prevent  it  from  Iwing  dis- 
placed by  the  introduction  of  the  filling,  may  be  made 
in  the  dentine  all  round  the  orifice  of  exposure.  The 
cap  is  then  to  be  adjusted  to  its  position  in  the 
cavity,  having  been  previously  touched  round  its 
edge  with  adhesive  wax ;  the  filling  is  then  intro- 
duced in  the  usual  manner,  carefully,  so  as  not  to 
displace  the  cap ;  and,  if  this  is  of  lead,  great  caution 
is  to  be  observed  in  condensing  tlie  filling  above  it 
since  it  will  be  easily  compressed. 

The  therapeutic  influences  of  lead  on  exposed 
pulps  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  definite  and  dw^'.ided; 
but,  though  lead  is  a  less  perfect  conductor  of  heat, 
and,  in  this  refli)ect.  is  better  than  gold,  and  thougli 
in  (he  capacity  of  a  pulp-cap  its  indestructibility  is 
probably  quite  sufficient,  yet,  if  no  change  takes  place 
in  it,  it  is  not  very  .ipparent  how  it  exercises  any 
thera])eutic  action  on  the  pulp.  Exi^riencc,  bow- 
ever,  proves  that  the  success  ia  quite  as  good  in  the 
use  of  lead  cnps  as  in  those  of  gold,  and  the  former 
are  more  easily  applied. 

Another  method  of  shielding  an  exjwsed  pulp  is, 
to  form  an  arch  over  it  by  the  filling.    This  operation 
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is  porfurmeil  Ijy  beginning  the  filling  at  that  eiJe  of 
the  cavity  most  easily  approached,  building  on  the 
gold  from  tlio  points  of  its  attachment  ahnost  to  the 
point  lit  which  the  pulp  is  exposed,  and  then  attach- 
ing from  one  point  to  another  without  permitting  the 
gold  to  come  in  contact  with  the  pulp.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  gold  present  as  smooth  a  surface  to 
the  pulp  as  possible.  When  the  orifice  of  expoHure 
has  been  well  covered  and  protected,  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  cavity  is  filled  as  uaual.  This  method 
of  forming  a  protection  ovf  r  a  tooth-pulp  poBsesees  no 
advantage  over  the  ordinary  cap;  and  being  much 
more  difficult,  it  is  impracticable  in  any  but  ekilful 
hands. 

This  practice  with  exposed  pulps,  however,  has 
within  the  last  few  years  been  almost  wholly  aban- 
doned, for  the  following  reasons:  hecauae  it  so  fre- 
quently failed  to  accomplish  the  object,  and  because 
a  better  method  of  treatment  has  been  discovered. 
It  was  found  that,  under  that  practice,  many  cases 
which  at  first  promised  well  did  not  preserve  the  life 
of  the  pulp,  though  the  fatal  results  were  not  always 
immediate — a  year  or  two,  and  in  some  instances  a 
much  longer  period,  intervening  between  the  opera- 
tion and  the  death  of  the  tooth.  In  favorable  cases, 
the  pulp,  even  after  exposure,  will,  if  protected  from 
the  influence  of  foreign  substances,  throw  out  a  bony 
defiosit,  and  even  close  up  an  orifice  of  exposure, 
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thus  forming  for  itself  a  natural  shield.  It  is  sng-- 
gested  that  the  capping  operation  is  not  the  best  pro- 
tection for  facilitating  this  process.  It  is  probable 
that  in  some  cases  the  space  between  the  cap  and  the 
pulp,  though  it  were  large,  would  be  filled  with  l^imph ; 
and  even  if  it  were  tluis  filled,  a  bony  deposit  might 
not  be  made;  and  if  it  were  not,  it  could  not  fail  ul- 
timately to  prove  injurious  to  the  pulp.  But  if  the 
space  should  not  be  filled  with  lymph,  the  difficulty 
would  be  equally  as  great,  since  the  pulp  would  pro- 
trude through  the  vacuum  beneath  the  cap,  and  nec- 
essarily become  diseased,  since  it  would  be  irritated 
by  its  contact  with,  and  its  pressure  against,  the  sharp 
edges  of  dentine  at  the  orifice  of  the  cavity  ;  and  it 
may  remain  thus  diseased  for  a  long  time,  or  die  at 
once.  Thus  it  is,  no  duubt,  that  the  great  majority 
of  failures  occur  under  this  kind  of  treatment.  In 
order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  space  under  the  cap  be  filled  with  some  ap- 
propriate substance,  as  a  thick  solution  of  gutta-percha 
and  chloroform,  or  a  small  pledget  of  cotton  saturated 
with  collodion. 

The  frequent  failui-es  which  occur  in  capping  pulps 
have  incited  the  profession  to  seek  some  otiier  method 
of  treatment.  A  vacuum  above  tlie  pulp  being  ob- 
jectionable, some  suitable  material  is  employed  as  a 
shield  for  tliis,  being  placed  on  the  orifice  of  expos- 
ure, in  contact  with  the  pulp;  and  the  filling  is  then 
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introduced  without  pressure  upon  the  point  of  expos- 
ure. There  are  several  substances  that  have  been 
thus  employed,  the  chief  of  which  are  asbestos,  oiled 
silk,  collodion,  gutta-percha,  HiU's  stopping,  and  os 
artificial.  The  material  for  this  purpose  should  be  a 
non-conductor  of  beat,  should  not  lie  subject  to  de- 
composition when  in  contact  with  the  pulp,  should  be 
non-irritant  and  should  present  a  smooth  surface  and 
he  easily  adapted.  In  shielding  the  pulp  in  this 
manner,  it  is  important  that  pressure  he  not  made 
upon  it ;  and  there  is  not  mucli  liability  to  this,  where 
the  orifice  of  exposure  is  small,  but  where  it  is  large, 
much  care  is  required  in  the  introduction  and  con- 
solidation of  the  plug.  The  opinion  has  been  enter- 
tained by  some  tliat  the  pulp  of  a  tooth  will  not  tol- 
erate any  foreign  substance  in  contact  with  it;  but 
facts  refute  such  an  opinion.  By  this  kind  of  protec- 
tion for  a  pulp,  secondary  dentine  is  more  likely  to 
be  develojied. 

A  very  efficient  covering  for  an  exposed  pulp  may 
be  made  by  dropping  on  it  a  little  collodion  or  solu- 
tion of  gutta-percha,  and  after  the  evaporation  of  the 
ether  or  chloroform  filling  over  it.  This  method  has 
the  advantage  of  completely  filling  and  occupying  the 
space,  and  exactly  conforming  to  the  part,  which  is 
an  important  requisite  in  tliis  operation.  When  the 
exposure  is  at  a  large  orifice,  if  the  pulp  is  healthy, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  patient  good,  the  sftme 
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genera!  course  of  treatment  may  be  adopted,  exeept 
that  more  care  and  skill  will  be  necessary  in  the 
performance  of  an  operdtiou.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a,  good  operation  in  cases  of  tliis  kind,  using 
for  the  covering  only  a  soft  or  flexible  material. 

A  muthud  of  operating  that  is  probably  more  effi- 
cient than  those  already  mentioned,  is  to  prepare  the 
cavity  as  described,  place  on  the  pidp  two  or  three 
drops  of  collodion  or  solution  of  guttarpercha,  letting 
it  partially  stiffen,  and  then  over  this  fit  a  gold  or 
lend  cap  as  exactly  as  possible,  so  that  It  shall  rest 
on  the  solid  dentine,  far  enough  from  the  orifice  of 
exposure  to  preclude  it  from  injurious  influence  on 
the  pulp.  On  this,  the  filling  is  introduced  as  usual, 
care  being  had  not  to  displace  the  cap,  which  in  all 
cases  should  have  a  seat  made  for  it,  formed  at  the 
time  of  the  preparation  of  tlie  cavity. 

When  the  pulp  of  a  tooth  becomes,  by  exposure, 
inflamed  or  diseased,  some  more  special  treatment  is 
indicated,  and  usually  it  is  therapeutic.  In  every 
such  case,  the  treatment  will  contemplate  either  the 
preservation  of  the  pulp,  when  the  circumstances 
will  warrant ;  or  when  they  will  not,  then  its  destruc- 
tion and  removal.  The  former  of  course  is  always  to 
be  preferred,  where  practicable.  Some  of  our  best 
operators  very  strongly  denounce  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  the  pulps  of  tlie  teeth,  practiced  by  many; 
while  some  dentists  never  attempt  to  restore  and  pre- 
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serve  them  at  all,  however  alightly  diseased.     This, 
,  ,as  elsewliere  intimated,  is  an  erroneous  practice  ;  fur 
i  is  no  obvious  reiiaon  why  the  pulp  of  a  tuutti 
nay  not  be  restored  from  disease  to  health  as  readily 
B  other  parts,  endowed  as  it  is  with  circulation,  nu- 
rition,   absorption   and   the  distribution  of  nerves, 
he  particular  kind  of  treatment  required  in  any 
pveu  cdse,  however,  will   be  controlled   by  variou* 
"cuinstances,  such  as  the  Busceplibility  of  the  case, 
he  nature  and  extent  of  the  disease,  whether  it  in  of 
hronicor  acute  type.    When  the  irritation  orinflam- 
Ation  is  but  slight,  and  is  kept  up  solely  by  the  con- 
t  uf  irritating  substances,  restoration  of  the  pulp 
BRV   be  effected  by  a  removal   of  tliese  irritating 
iauses,  and  protection  of  the  pulp  against  their  fur- 
r  influence  :  in  such  ease,  nature,  unaided,  effects 
restoration.     In  a  feeble  constitution,  the  pulp, 
though  but  slightly  uflected,  will  require  topical  thera<- 
peutic  treatment  j  and  meanwhile  general  trenttnent 
may  be  employed  to  give  increased  tone  to  the  sys- 
tem.      In    the   local  treatment,,  neutralizing  agents 
should  Ik;  applied  first,  and  afterwards  such  as  will 
■counteract  and  reduce  inflammation,  especially  if  this 
■W  in  an  active  state.     But  if  the  pulp  is  in  a  morbid 
■condition,  with  retarded  circulation  and  a  tendency 
■to  enlargement,  active   and  stimulating  applications 
I'Will  be  indicated,  and  in  some  cases  escburotics,  such 
i  nitrate  oJ'  silver,  chloride  of  zinc,  and  chromic  acid. 
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tho  hitter  especially  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  pm- 
rioru  o:ii:\rj:ement  of  the  pulp.  The  therapeutic  prizi- 
cir'os  einbraov^i  in  astrinirents.  tonics,  stimulants,  and 
v>oV.:'iro::os,  arv  niai'.ily  to  tie  reliel  up«)n  in  the  topi- 

Tho  ".or.^:h  «:•:"  r::::e  rt*;  Jisite  for  this  treatment  irill 
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A  method  of  treatment  of  exposed  pulps — first 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  l>y  Dr. 
Ailport,  and  one  which  in  his  hands  has  proved  qnite 
successful — consists  in  the  excision  of  a  portion  of 
the  pulp  at  the  orifice  of  exposure,  drawing  the 
edges  of  the  incised  part  together,  and  inducing  their 
union,  and  in  this  manner  closing  the  wound,  when 
less  space  is  occupied  by  the  pulp  than  before  the 
operation.  After  securing  this  result,  the  operation 
of  filling  the  tooth  may  be  performed  ;  the  same  care 
being  observed,  however,  as  already  suggested  in 
cases  of  exposed  pulp. 

The  employment  of  pepsin  hiis  been  quite  eifective 
in  the  hands  of  some  practitioners.  The  method  of 
application  is  as  follows :  with  the  pure  pepsin  in 
powder,  and  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  or  liquid  pep- 
sin, form  a  paste  of  creamy  consistence,  that  can  be 
readily  applied  to  an  exposed  pulp. 

The  cases  in  which  this  preparation  seems  appro- 
priate and  efficient  are  those  in  which  there  is  debris 
and  ofTcnaive  matter  in  contact  witii  and  irritating 
the  pulp  that  cannot  be  readily  removed,  either  with 
an  instrument  or  by  washing.  There  is  often  a  film 
of  partially  devitalized  pulp-substance  upon  and  cov- 
ering the  exposed  part,  that  operates  as  an  active 
irritant  to  the  tissue  beneath  it;  this  and  all  similar 
substances  are  dissolved  and  removed  by  the  action 
of  the  pepsin  paste ;  and  not  only  is  this  accom- 
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plisbed,  but  tbe  pulp  la  stimulated  to  a  healtliy  ac- 
tion. 

For  the  application  the  cavity  through  which  the 
exposure  is  effected  should  be  clcaiit^d  thoroughly  and 
dried  ;  then  place  a  drop  of  the  paste  on  the  point  of 
exposure,  on  this  put  two  or  three  plies  of  bibuUius 
pajwr,  then  fill  the  cavity  with  wax,  softened  by 
heat,  so  that  its  introduction  will  not  cause  pressure 
upon  the  pulp.  This  should  minaJn  for  from  six 
to  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  should  be  removed ; 
the  pulp  will  usually  now  present,  at  the  orifice  of 
exposure,  the  bright  pinkish  hue  of  the  healthy 
tissue ;  very  seldom  will  a  second  application  be  re- 
quired, 

This  condition  being  attained,  the  pulp  is  ready 
for  its  covering  for  permanent  protection. 

For  tlie  proper  covering  and  filling  over  an  ex- 
posed pulp,  certain  indications  must  be  fulfilled. 

Mrsi.  A  material  niust  be  used  that  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  tissue,  that  will  in  no  degree  irri- 
tate it. 

&cond.  It  t-hould  be  a  substance  that  will  not  de- 
compose or  undergo  change  when  in  contact  with  the 
pulp. 

Third.  It  must  be  a  material  of  such  consistence 
as  to  be  made  easily  to  occupy  all  the  space  at  the  ori- 
fice of  exposure,  and  yet  make  no  pressure  upon  the 
pulp. 
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Fourth.  It  should  be  a  non-conductor  of  heat  equal 
at  least  to  the  dentine. 

Fifth.  It  should  posseaa  sufficient  resistance  to 
admit  the  proper  introduction  of  the  best  material 
for  filling. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  aim  is,  and  aliould  be, 
to  place  the  exposed  pulp  again  in  as  nearly  its  nor- 
mal state  of  closure  as  possible.  This  is  the  criterion 
tliat  should  guide  in  the  performance  of  this  most 
delicate  operation. 

A  very  good  method  of  accomplishing  this  was 
suggested  by  Dr.  J.  S.  King  about  the  year  1871. 
Others  have  claimed  that  they  had  used  the  same 
principle  before ;  but  such  claim  is  not  established  ; 
certainly  he  was  the  first  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  profession. 

It  consists  in  placing  in  the  orifice  of  exposure  and 
on  the  pulp,  after  it  has  Ixren  freed  from  all  irritants 
and  debris,  aud  restored  to  a  state  of  health  as  nearly 
as  possible,  a  paste  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  a  solution  of 
creosote  of  a  thick  creamy  consisteuce ;  with  this 
the  orifice  should  be  completely  covered ;  remove 
any  excess  of  creosote  with  bibulous  paper ;  then 
cover  this,  and  fill  the  cavity  of  decny  with  os  artifi- 
cial or  GuiUois"  cement,  or  better  now,  with  oxy-plios- 
phatc  of  zinc,  which  is  non-irritant.  So  far  as  the 
pulp  is  concerned,  this  is  to  be  the  permanent  cover- 
ing; as  to  the  cavity  of  decay,  this  may  constitute 


the  permanent  filling,  or  sufficient  of  the  os  artificial 
may  be  cut  away  from  the  cavity  to  enable  it  to  be 
well  filled  with  gold,  or  any  other  material.  This  in 
the  hands  of  many  has  proved  a  very  successful 
method  of  inclosing  exposed  pulps. 

The  formation  of  secondary  dentine,  by  which  the 
orifice  of  exposure  is  cIoBed,  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  treatment 
to  facilitate  this  process  may  be  instituted.  With  a 
view  to  this,  temporary  fillings  are  sometimes  intro- 
duced. If  a  shield  of  secondary  dentine  is  desirable 
before  permanent  filling,  the  best  method  of  securing 
it  is,  after  seeing  that  the  general  recuperative  power 
13  in  the  best  condition,  to  place  in  the  cavity  a  tem- 
porary filling,  of  such  material  and  in  such  manner 
as  will  be  most  acceptable  to  the  pulp,  and  then  leave 
nature  to  accomplish  the  work.  In  many  cases,  es- 
pecially iu  young  persons,  this  process  would  be  fa- 
cilitated by  an  administration  of  bone  phosphate. 
The  pulps  of  the  teeth  of  the  young  arc  more  diffi- 
cult to  treat  successfully  than  those  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced in  life. 

A  method  of  treating  exposed  pulps  with  a  view 
of  securing  a  closure  of  the  orifice  of  exposure  by  na- 
ture, was  first  suggested  and  practiced  in  1873,  by 
Dr.  J.  E.  Cravens,  and  consisted  of  the  following 
treatment: 

The  exposed  pulp  should  be  rendered  as  nearly 
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absolutely  free  from  extrnneous  matter  as  possible, 
but  softened  or  partially  decilcifled  dentine  may  re- 
main undisturbci]  in  the  cavity.  The  cavity  should 
be  secured  against  moisture,  and  kept  so  during  the 
operation;  being  thoroughly  clean  and  dry,  the  pulp 
exposure  should  be  covered  with  a  paste  prepared  aa 
follows:  Upon  a  warm  slab  of  ground  glass  put  a 
drop  of  Merck's  lactic  acid;  add  twice  that  volume 
of  iimtjma,  or  freshly  precipitated  phosphate  of  lime; 
then  rub  till  a  complete  solution  is  efiected.  This 
is  lacto-phosphate  of  lime.  To  this  solution  add  dry 
phosphate  of  lime  until  the  paste  is  of  proper  consist 
ence  for  application.  Place  this  paste  directly  on  the 
exposed  pulp  so  as  to  occupy  all  the  space  and  yet 
make  no  pressure  upon  it;  the  cavity  may  be  filled 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  full  of  this  material; 
then  remove  the  moisture  from  the  surface  of  the 
paste  with  spunk,  or  some  absorbent,  then  cover  it 
with  two  or  three  plies  of  bibulous  paper,  cut  to  fit 
the  cavity  and  moisten  with  sweet  oil ;  press  this 
carefully  upon  the  paste,  especially  all  round  the 
border;  then  cover  this  and  fill  the  cavity  with  os 
artificial,  or  its  equivalent.  Hill's  stopping  or  guttiu 
percha  cannot  with  safety  be  used  instead  of  the  os 
artificial,  as  more  or  less  pressure  would  be  occasioned 
by  their  introduction.  Dr.  Cravens  suggests  that 
the  pulp  should  not  be  treated  previously  with  auy- 
tliing   that  would  coagulate  albumen,  and,   indeed, 
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should  have  no  preparatory  trciitment  except  that 
already  referred  to. 

This  dresaing  and  filling  ehould  remain  undis- 
turbed for  from  two  to  six  weeks,  and  one  application 
is  usually  quite  sufficient  to  induce  bony  deposit  to 
611  the  orifice  of  exposure  and  cover  the  pulp. 

Pain  will  seldom  be  experienced  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  phosphate  of  lime  as  above  de.scribed, 
but  if  it  should  the  use  of  sedative  treatment,  either 
locally  or  tlirougli  tlie  system,  will  meet  the  diffi- 
culty. In  no  case  should  the  dressing  and  filling  be  re- 
moved or  disturbed  till  tlie  allotted  time  has  elapsed. 
Dr.  CravcuR entertains  the  opinion  that  the  phosphate 
of  lime,  thus  applied,  is  appropriated  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  deposit,  and  that  thus  the  living 
tissue  beneath  lias  cooperation  in  this  process,  at 
least  so  far  as  supply  is  concerned. 

DestrwtkiH  of  the  Pulp, — There  are  cases  in  which 
an  attempt  to  restore  the  pulp,  even  when  recently 
and  but  slightly  diseased,  would  prove  unavailing; 
80  feeble  is  the  vitality  that  it  is  destroyed  at  almost 
the  first  touch.  Two  cases  in  appureiitly  the  same 
condition  pathologically,  but  In  different  constitu- 
tions, will,  under  the  same  treatment,  exhibit  very 
different  results.  A  pulp  in  a  system  with  low  vital 
power,  that  is  highly  diseased,  is  but  seldom,  if  ever, 
under  any  circumstances,  susceptible  of  restoration; 
and  in  such  ca.se  of  course,  devitalization   (uid   re- 
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moval  are  indicated.  This  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  an  impracticable  operation,  for  two  reasons:  first, 
because  it  was  very  difficult  and  painful;  and  second, 
because  of  the  consequences  likely  to  ensue.  Then, 
the  operation  was  attempted  only  on  teeth  having 
one  root,  and  those  of  cylindrical  form;  but  now,  it 
is  performed  successfully  on  all  classes  of  teeth.  When 
destruction  of  the  pulp  is  decided  upon,  such  means 
should  be  employed  ns  will  effect  the  object  prQinptly 
and  thoroughly.  Everything  should  be  entirely  re- 
moved from  the  pulp-chamber  and  the  canal  of  the 
root,  for  any  remaining  portion  is  liable  to  induce  in- 
flammation and  suppuration;  and  alveolar  abscess 
also  frequently  ensues. 

There  are  two  methods  of  destroying  tlie  pulp; 
the  one  by  an  operation;  the  other  by  the  applica- 
tion of  some  devitalizing  agent.  The  choice  of  these 
methods  will  be  governed  by  circumstances,  such  as 
the  temperament  of  the  patient,  the  condition  of  the 
tooth  and  parts  about  it,  find  the  class  of  the  tooth 
to  be  operated  upon.  For  patients  of  a  nervous,  ir- 
ritable temperament,  to  whom  a  removal  of  the  pulp 
by  an  operation  would  occasion  great  pain  and  a  se- 
vere shock,  it  would  be  better  to  apply  some  agent  to 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  pulp,  and  then  remove  it; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  where  there  ia  vigor,  and  a  ca- 
pacity of  endurance,  it  ia  preferable  to  remove  tlie 
pulp  at  once  by  an  operation.     To  accomplish  this, 
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there  are  two  or  three  methods  of  manipulation.  In 
the  first  phice,  however,  by  wiiatever  method  it  is 
removed,  it  should  be  fully  exposed;  the  orifice  of  ex- 
posure should  be  as  large  as  the  pulp-chamber,  and 
the  entrance  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  line  with  the 
tootlra  axis;  hence  it  will  be  necessary,  in  many 
cases,  to  make  an  opening  into  the  pulp-chamber  at 
a  point  different  from  that  of  the  o^reuing  produced 
by  the  decay.  For  instance,  in  tlie  incisor  teeth, 
when  the  decayed  cavity  is  small,  on  the  side  near 
the  margin  of  the  gum,  penetrating  to  the  pulp-cham- 
ber, and  exposing  the  pulp,  the  entrance  through 
this  opening  into  the  canal  will  be  almost  at  right 
angles  with  it;  and  in  such  case  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, through  this  opening,  to  manipulate  freely  in 
the  root,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  an  open- 
ing with  a  drill  through  the  palatal  portion  of  the 
tooth  directly  into  the  canal  and  on  a  line  with  it, 
which  opening  should  be  large  enough  readily  to  al- 
low of  a  removal  of  the  pulp  through  it,  and  of  an 
unimpeded  performance  of  all  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions in  the  canal  of  the  root. 

After  the  pulp  has  been  exposed  by  the  proper 
opening,  the  instrument  should  he  selected  for  its  re- 
moval. There  are  difierent  forms  of  instruments  for 
this  purpose.  Some  ojjerators  employ  the  untera- 
pered,  four-sided,  barbed  broach,  thrusting  it  into 
the  canal  as  far  as  possible,  then  turning  it  two  or 
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three  times  around,  and  thus  wrapping  the  pulp  round 
the  instrument,  when  both  are  drawn  away  together. 
This  method  always  occasions  considerable  pain. 
Others  employ  simply  the  tliree  or  four-sided  broach, 
thrusting  it  through  the  pulp  all  the  way  up  the 
canal,  and  thus  lacerating  it  and  breaking  up  its 
structure,  BO  that  it  may  afterward  be  removed  with- 
out much  pain.  Another  method  and  one  whicii 
seems  preferable  to  all  the  others,  is  as  follows  : 
Take  a  very  fine  untempered  steel  wire,  round  and 
smooth,  not  larger  than  34  to  36  of  Stub's  gauge- 
plate ;  dalten  the  extreme  point,  and  turn  it  to  an 
angle  of  from  thirty  to  forty  degrees ;  place  the  edge 
of  this  against  one  wall  of  the  canal  at  the  point  of 
exposure  of  the  pidp  ;  press  it  steadily  up  the  canal, 
with  its  edge  bearing  aguinst  the  wall  as  far  as  it  will 
go,  and  then  twirl  it  suddenly  round.  Thus  an  ex- 
cision is  effected  near  the  ]>oint  of  the  root,  when  the 
pulp  wilh  llie  instrument  may  be  drawn  away  to- 
gether; or,  if  not  thus  removed,  it  may  be  caught  with 
some  fine  point,  and  removed  with  little  or  no  pain. 
This  manner  of  introducing  the  instrument,  too, 
causes  less  pain  than  either  of  the  others,  for  there 
are  no  sharp  edges  or  points  presented  in  passing  the 
instrument  up  tlie  canal,  to  cut  or  lacerate  the  pulp. 
In  the  removal  of  the  pulp  from  the  teeth  of  young 
persons,  care  should  be  taken  lest  the  instrument 
pass  entirely  through  the  foramen,  at  the  apex  of 
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the  root;  but  with  adults  tlicre  is  little  or  no  danjrer 
of  such  an  accident. 

The  directions  here  given  would  be  quite  sufficient 
if  closely  followed,  for   the  removal  of  the  pulpg  of 
the  six  anterior  superior  teeth.     For  the  removal  of 
the  pulps  from  the  bicuspids,  flie  entmnce  can  ordi- 
narily  be  effected  through  the  decnyed  cavity.     Usu- 
ally tiiere  is  some  kteral  compression  of  the  roots  of 
these  teeth ;  and   the  canal  through  the  root  corre- 
Bponds  in  its  formation,  so  that  it  presents  a  mere 
fissure,  expanded  a  little  on  each  side  of  the  centre. 
It  is  often  difficult,  and  requires  very  delicate  manip- 
ulation, to  remove  all  the  pulp  from  these  fissures. 
A  very  fine  instrument  may  be  pressed  down  each 
side,  and  yet  a  portion  of  the  pulp  remain  in   the 
centre.     This  difficulty   is  most  fully  presented    in 
those  cases  in  which   there  has  been  an  apparent, 
though    abortive,   effort   of  nature    to    produce  two 
roots. 

The  removal  of  the  pulps  of  the  molar  teeth  is  a 
more  extensive  and  complicated  operation.  The  pulp 
to  be  operated  upon  should  be  fully  exposed,  the  ori- 
fice of  exposure  being  niiide  as  nearly  as  possible  of 
the  size  of  the  pulp-chamlwr;  and  the  instrument  to 
be  used  should  be  such  «s  hist  described,  except  that 
it  should  be  much  larger,  and  is  to  be  introduced,  in 
the  same  manner,  to  the  bottom  of  the  puli>-chamber, 
and  rotated  suddenly,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  ramifica- 
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ms  of  the  pulp  into  the  roots,  thua  at  one  sweep 
lislodgiiig  the  entire  liody  of  it  without  laceration. 
The  practice  of  plunging  a  large  barbed  or  cutting 
instrument  into  the  pulp  of  a  molar  tooth  is  painful 
the  extreme. 

The  pain  of  removing  the  living  tooth-pulp  may  be 
much  mitigated  in  all  cases,  and  in  many  prevented 
altogether,  by  the  use  of  local  anEestbcsia.  This  may 
be  effected  by  the  application  of  chloroform,  or  some 
one  of  the  various  anaesthetics  that  are  available,  di- 
rectly to  the  pulp.  The  application  of  cold  is  quite 
efficient;  this  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  ether 
spray  or  ice.  So  extended  have  become  the  facilities 
for  inducing  local  anaesthesia,  that  the  spray  or  ice 
need  hardly  be  employed. 

The  brandies  of  the  pulp  in  the  roots  should  be 
removed  in  the  manner  already  directed  for  the  re- 
moval of  tlie  pulps  from  teeth  of  single  roots.  The 
palatal  loot  is  very  easily  operated  upon  ;  but  as  to 
the  buccal  roots,  there  is  frequently  encountered  tlie 
same  difficulty  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the  bicus- 
pids. When  a  pulp  is  removed  in  this  manner,  the 
wound  coinmoaly  heals  by  first  intention,  and  there 
is  formed  a  permanent  cicatrix. 

Actual  Cautery. — For  destroying  tooth-pulp,  the 
itnal  cautery  was  formerly  employed  to  a  consider- 
)le  extent,  and  was  »t  one  time  a  favorite  method 
ith  French  dentists.     This  consists  in  heating  a 
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wire  of  proper  size  to  a  white  heat,  and  thrusting  it 
into  the  canal  of  the  root  to  the  apex,  the  object  be- 
ing to  destroy  the  pulp  the  instant  the  wire  comes 
ill  contact  with  it.  The  operation  requires  much 
skill,  and  is  attended  with  many  difficulties.  It  is 
fraught  with  terror  to  the  patient;  if  the  temperature 
of  the  wire  is  not  at  white  heat  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
sertion, the  pain  of  the  operation  is  moat  intense ; 
it  is  liable  to  leave  the  parts  in  such  a  condition  as 
often  to  induce  iutlanimation  and  suppuration,  which 
may  involve  the  investing  membrane  and  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  Besides,  by  this  method,  the  object 
is,  at  best,  no  more  successfully  attained  than  by 
others. 

Tlie  galvanic  cautery  has  been  employed  to  some 
extent  in  genera!  surgery,  and  it  is  very  probably  the 
best  form  in  which  the  actual  cautery  can  be  applied 
for  destroying  pulps  of  teeth. 

fhteniktl  Cav/eri/. — This  term  Is  applied  to  those 
therapeutic  agents  which  destroy  vital  tissue  by  es- 
tablishing a  condition  incompatible  with  vitality. 
Many  preparations  have  been  employed  as  topical 
applications  to  devitalize  the  pulpa  of  teeth,  but  only 
two  or  three  to  any  considerable  extent.  A  consid- 
eration of  the  nature  and  something  of  the  siMJcific 
action  of  these  ngents  may  not  here  be  out  of  place. 
And  first,  of 

ArmniomAck}, — This  has  been  more  used,  topically, 
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for  the  destruction  of  tooth-pulp  tlmii  all  other  appli- 
cations. The  first  account  we  have  of  its  use  for  this 
purpose  dates  back  to  1836,  when  it  was  applied  by 
Dr.  Spooner,  though  others  claim  to  have  employed 
it  about  the  same  time.  The  specific  action  of  arseui- 
oua  acid  on  vital  tissue  is  not  well  understood.  It 
is  supposed  by  some  that  it  forms  a  compound  with 
Bome  element  of  the  tissue,  and  in  this  way  destroys 
the  vitality. 

Any  such  combination,  however,  hns  hitheiio  es- 
caped detection;  and  it  is  certain  that  if  a  compound 
is  formed,  it  is  not  fixed  or  permanent  in  its  charac- 
ter, since  the  arsenic  will  be  carried  to  different  parts 
of  the  system,  and  its  specific  influence  manifested 
wherever  it  goes,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  it 
formed  a  fixed  compound.  The  more  probable  tlie- 
ory  is  that  it  destroys  vitality  by  its  influence  on 
nerve  tissue,  producing  such  achange  in  its  structure 
as  to  arrest  its  function  at  oiKe.  In  reference  to  the 
Action  of  this  agent  upon  living  tissue,  much  investi- 
gation remains  to  lje  made.  Animal  tissue  Uikes  it 
up  by  imbibition ;  and  it  is  also  absorbed  by  the  cir- 
culation, and  conveyed  by  it,  as  already  suggested, 
throughout  the  system.  Frequently,  however,  it  is 
applied  to  living  tissue,  under  conditions  that  pre- 
vent such  absorption.  It  is  often  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  carcinoma.  In  the  application  of  arse- 
nious  acid  to  the  pulps  of  teeth,  for  their  destruc- 
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Other  substiinces  have  been  mixed  with  arsenic, 
for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  or  altogether  relieving 
the  deleterious  consequences  so  liable  to  follow  its 
administration ;  as,  for  instance,  pulverized  charcoal, 
which,  mixed  with  jt  in  equal  parts  by  weight, 
makes  a  favorite  preparation  with  some  practitioners, 
by  whom  it  is  claimed  that  the  charcoal  counteracts 
the  specific  effect  of  the  arsenic  on  parts  other  than 
those  for  which  it  is  directly  designed.  But  this 
theory,  in  the  light  of  any  elucidation  yet  given,  is 
very  vague.  The  claim  cannot  be  that  charcoal  is 
an  antidote  to  arsenic,  since  facts  refute  it ;  for  if  it 
were,  the  arsenic  of  the  preparation,  when  applied  to 
the  pulp  of  a  tooth,  would  fail  of  its  effect,  because, 
the  charcoal  being  also  in  contact  with  the  pulp, 
would  there,  if  ever,  counteract  the  poison.  But  this 
it  does  not  do,  for  the  pulp  is  destroyed  about  as 
readily  by  this  preparation  as  by  arsenic  alone.  And 
if  when  the  arsenic  and  charcoal  are  thus  together  no 
counteracting  influence  of  the  latter  is  manifest, 
much  less  will  there  be  any  when  the  arsenic,  es- 
caped from  the  charcoal,  runs  riot  through  the  tis- 
sues, whither  the  latter  cannot  follow.  The  only 
probable  advantage,  then,  of  this  preparation  is,  that 
the  arsenic  is  not  taken  up  from  it  by  the  tissues 
so  rapidly  as  when  it  is  applied  alone,  or  with  any- 
thing that  is  soluble  with  it ;  for  when  thus  applied, 
the  whole  is  very  soon  dissolved,  and  taken  up  by 
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the  pulp  and  dentine.  But  when  mixed  with  char- 
coal or  the  like,  little  more  of  the  arsenic  is  absorbed 
than  that  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  pulp. 
Hence  the  conclusion  that  the  influence  of  the  char- 
coal is  mechanical,  and  not  therapeutic. 

This  preparation  is  better  applied  perfectly  dry, 
beneath  a  lead  cap,  which  should  completely  close 
the  cavity.  Any  other  material  that  would  mix  as 
readily  with  the  arsenic,  without  being  soluble,  and 
that  would  not  induce  irritation  when  in  contact  with 
the  pulp,  would  be  quite  as  good  for  this  purpose  as 
charcoal.  Irritating  gases  generated  in  a  tightly- 
closed  cavity  are  absorbed  by  charcoal. 

Cobalt,  in  which  the  active  principle  is  arsenic, 
has  been  extensively  used  for  destroying  pulps  ;  but 
it  is  in  no  respect  superior,  and  in  some  respects  it  is 
probably  inferior,  to  the  preparation  of  charcoal  and 
arsenic ;  it  is  applied  in  the  same  manner. 

The  length  of  time  the  preparation  should  remain 
in  the  tooth  will  be  determined  by  the  condition  of 
the  pulp  when  it  is  applied,  the  age  of  the  patient, 
the  vascularity  of  the  dentine,  the  susceptibility  ot 
the  patient  to  the  influence  of  arsenic,  and  like  cir- 
cumstances. It  will  usually  be  from  three  to  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  some  cases  a  very  small  particle  will 
thoroughly  accomplish  the  work,  while  in  others  a 
much  larger  quantity  may  remain  in  contact  with  the 
pulp  even  for  a  much  longer  time,  without  producing 
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Other  substimces  have  been  mixed  with  arsenic, 
for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  or  altogether  relieving 
the  deleterious  consequences  so  liable  to  follow  its 
administration  ;  as,  for  instance,  pulverized  charcoal, 
which,  mixed  with  jt  in  equal  parts  by  weight, 
makes  a  favorite  preparation  with  some  practitioners, 
by  whom  it  is  claimed  that  the  charcoal  counteracts 
the  specific  effect  of  the  arsenic  on  parts  other  than 
those  for  which  it  is  directly  designed.  But  this 
theory,  in  the  light  of  any  elucidation  yet  given,  is 
very  vague.  The  claim  cannot  be  that  charcoal  is 
an  antidote  to  arsenic,  since  facts  refute  it ;  for  if  it 
were,  the  arsenic  of  the  preparation,  when  applied  to 
the  pulp  of  a  tooth,  would  fail  of  its  effect,  because, 
the  charcoal  being  also  in  contact  with  the  pulp, 
would  there,  if  ever,  counteract  the  poison.  But  this 
it  does  not  do,  for  the  pulp  is  destroyed  about  as 
readily  by  this  preparation  ns  by  arsenic  alone.  And 
if  when  the  arsenic  and  charcoal  are  thus  together  no 
counteracting  influence  of  the  latter  is  manifest, 
much  less  will  there  be  any  when  the  arsenic,  es- 
caped from  the  charcoal,  runs  riot  through  the  tis- 
sues, whither  the  latter  cannot  follow.  The  only 
probable  advantage,  then,  of  this  preparation  is,  that 
the  arsenic  is  not  taken  up  from  it  by  the  tissues 
so  rapidly  as  when  it  is  ap|ilied  iilone,  or  with  nny- 
thing  that  is  soluble  with  it ;  fur  when  thna  applied, 
the  whole  is  very  soon  dissolved,  imd   taken  up   by 
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the  pulp  and  dentine.  But  when  mixed  with  char- 
coal or  the  like,  little  more  of  the  arsenic  is  absorbed 
than  that  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  pulp. 
Hence  the  conclusion  that  the  influence  of  the  char- 
coal is  mechanical,  and  not  therapeutic. 

This  preparation  is  better  applied  perfectly  dry, 
beneath  a  lead  cap,  which  should  completely  close 
the  cavity.  Any  other  material  that  would  mix  as 
readily  with  the  arsenic,  without  being  soluble,  and 
that  would  not  induce  irritation  when  in  contact  with 
the  pulp,  would  be  quite  as  good  for  this  purpose  as 
charcoal.  Irritating  gases  generated  in  a  tightly- 
closed  cavity  are  absorbed  by  charcoal. 

Cobalt,  in  which  the  active  principle  is  arsenic, 
has  been  extensively  used  for  destroying  pulps  ;  but 
it  is  in  no  respect  superior,  and  in  some  respects  it  is 
probably  inferior,  to  the  preparation  of  charcoal  and 
arsenic;  it  is  applied  in  the  same  manner. 

The  length  of  time  the  preparation  should  remain 
in  the  tooth  will  be  determined  by  the  condition  of 
the  pulp  when  it  is  applied,  the  age  of  the  patient, 
the  vascularity  of  the  dentine,  the  susceptibility  ot 
the  patient  to  the  influence  of  arsenic,  and  like  cir- 
cumstances. It  will  usually  be  from  three  to  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  some  cases  a  very  small  particle  will 
thoroughly  fti^complish  tin'  work,  wUiln  in  otliers  a 
er  qiiimtity  may  reniiiin  in  ooiiluct  with  tlie 
even  for  a  much  long<?r  time,  witliout  producing 
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Other  substtmces  have  been  mixed  with  arsenic, 
for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  or  altogether  relieving 
tbe  deleterious  consequences  so  liable  to  follow  its 
administration  ;  as,  for  instance,  pulverized  charcoal, 
which,  mixed  with  jt  in  equal  parts  by  weight, 
makes  a  favorite  preparation  with  some  practitioners, 
by  whom  it  is  claimed  that  the  charcoal  counteracts 
the  specific  effect  of  the  arsenic  on  parts  other  than 
those  for  which  it  is  directly  designed.  But  this 
theory,  in  the  light  of  any  elucidation  yet  given,  is 
very  vague.  The  claim  cannot  be  that  cliarcoal  is 
an  antidote  to  arsenic,  since  facts  refute  it ;  for  if  it 
were,  the  arsenic  of  the  preparation,  when  applied  to 
the  pulp  of  a  tooth,  would  fail  of  its  effect,  because, 
the  charcoal  being  also  in  contact  with  the  pulp, 
would  there,  if  ever,  counteract  the  poison.  But  this 
it  does  not  do,  for  the  pulp  is  destroyed  about  as 
readily  by  this  preparation  as  by  arsenic  alone.  And 
if  when  the  arsenic  and  charcoal  are  thus  together  no 
counteracting  influence  of  the  latter  ia  manifest, 
much  less  will  there  be  any  when  the  arsenic,  es- 
caped from  the  charcoal,  runs  riot  through  the  tis- 
sues, whither  the  latter  cannot  follow.  Tlie  only 
probable  advantage,  then,  of  this  preparation  is,  that 
the  arsenic  is  not  taken  up  from  it  by  the  tissues 
so  rapidly  as  ivIumi  it  i^  ii]i|]iii.'d  iihuic,  or  with  any- 
thing that  ia  soUibk'  witli  it;  fur  wlieii  thus  applied, 
the  whole  ia  very  soon  disHolvcd,  mul   tiiken  up   by 
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the  pulp  and  dentine.  But  when  mixed  with  char- 
coal or  the  like,  little  more  of  the  arsenic  is  absorbed 
than  that  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  pulp. 
Hence  the  conclusion  that  the  influence  of  the  char- 
coal is  mechanical,  and  not  therapeutic. 

This  preparation  is  better  applied  perfectly  dry, 
beneath  a  lead  cap,  which  should  completely  close 
the  cavity.  Any  other  material  that  would  mix  as 
readily  with  the  arsenic,  without  being  soluble,  and 
that  would  not  induce  irritation  when  in  contact  with 
the  pulp,  would  be  quite  as  good  for  this  purpose  as 
charcoal.  Irritating  gases  generated  in  a  tightly- 
closed  cavity  are  absorbed  by  charcoal. 

Cobalt,  in  which  the  active  principle  is  arsenic, 
has  been  extensively  used  for  destroying  pulps  ;  but 
it  is  in  no  respect  superior,  and  in  some  respects  it  is 
probably  inferior,  to  the  preparation  of  charcoal  and 
arsenic;  it  is  applied  in  the  same  manner. 

The  length  of  time  the  preparation  should  remain 
in  the  tooth  will  be  determined  by  the  condition  of 
the  pulp  when  it  is  applied,  the  age  of  the  patient, 
the  vascularity  of  the  dentine,  the  susceptibility  ot 
the  patient  to  the  influence  of  arsenic,  and  like  cir- 
cumstances. It  will  usually  be  from  three  to  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  some  cases  a  very  small  particle  will 
thoroughly  accomplish  the  work,  while  in  others  a 
"^no.h  larger  quantity  may  remain  in  contact  with  the 
'en  for  a  much  longer  time,  without  producing 
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tion,  seveml  circumstancea  are  to  be  considered,  such 
as  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  con-^titutional  tendency, 
the  vascularity  of  the  dentine.  Where  the  vaHcular- 
ity  i8  great,  the  utmost  caution  la  required.  The  in- 
discriminate use  of  this  agent  in  the  teeth  of  the 
young  is  attended  with  great  risk.  Some  constitu- 
tions are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  its  influence,  expe- 
riencing its  effects  even  in  remote  parts  of  the  system, 
after  its  application  only  to  the  pulp  of  a  tooth.  It 
is  soluble  in  creosote  and  mmt  of  the  essential  oils, 
and  to  some  extent  in  alcohol  and  water.  In  many 
cases  when  it  is  applied  to  the  pulp  of  a  tooth,  more 
or  less  distnrbance  of  the  jx^riosteum  is  exhibited  a 
short  time  after — in  some  instances  in  a  few  hours, 
and  in  others  nfter  several  days,  thus  giving  evidence 
that  it  has  by  some  means  come  in  contact  with  the 
periosteum.  Its  intluence  on  this  will  often  be  mani- 
fested under  percussion,  iu  advance  of  any  other 
symptom. 

Application. — There   are  two  or  three  methods  of 
applying  araenious  acid  for  the  destruction  of  the 
pnlps  of  teeth.     The  ordinary  arsenic  of  commerce  is 
used.    It  was  formerly  employed  very  extensively  xam 
connection  with  sulphate  of  morphia,  mixed  in  equall 
parts,  and  applied  to  tlie  pulp  with  a  small  pledget! 
of  cotton,  moistened  with  creosote  or  some  eesentiall 
oil,  the  former  being  most  frequently  used.    AlcoholJ 
ether,  or  water  may  be  employed  instead  of  creosoteJ 
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and  in  some  respects  and  in  some  cases  would  be 
preferable.  The  pledget  of  cotton,  thus  prepared,  is 
introduced  into  tlie  decayed  cavity,  with  the  prepa- 
ration in  contact  with  th«  exposed  pulp.  Another 
pledget  of  cotton,  saturated  with  a  thick  solution  of 
gum-8ftudarac  and  alcohol,  orguttarperchaand  cliloro- 
forni,  is  placed  over  this  in  the  cavity,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  preparation,  or  the  entrance  of  mois- 
ture or  foreign  substances.  Any  preparation  may  be 
used  that  will  accomplish  these  objects.  In  the  ap- 
plication of  the  pledget,  care  must  be  exercised  lest 
too  much  pressure  be  made  on  the  pulp,  and  pain  be 
thus  produced.  In  order  to  prevent  this  pressure, 
another  method  has  been  adopted,  which  consists  in 
forming  a  cap  of  lead,  placing  it  in  the  arsenic,  in  the 
dry  state  or  with  some  suitable  solvent,  and  then  fit- 
ting it  over  the  exposed  pulp,  and  retaining  it  there 
with  a  pledget  of  cotton,  as  above,  or  with  Hill's  stop- 
ping, gutta-perclia,  or  adhesive  wax.  Thus  the  prep- 
aration comes  gently  in  contact  with  the  pulp,  and 
prevents  any  pressure  on  it.  The  morphine  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  pain  which  fre- 
quently results  from  the  application  of  arsenic  only; 
but  its  influence  for  such  a  purpose  is  predicated  more 
on  theory  than  on  practice ;  for  facts  prove  that,  ap- 
plied to  living  tissue,  it  produces  pain  rather  than  al- 
lays it.  Therefore  the  more  observing  and  better 
class  of  practitioners  have  discarded  it. 


Oetpecific  eftct  «r  the  i 
thorn  tor  which  it  ■>  dincfihr  4rapmA.  Bat  this 
theorjr,  ra  the  Kghl  irf^  wit  tltMatioa  vet  civ^a.  is 
vevy  vagoe.  The  dan  obboI  be  that  charroal  is 
an  antidote  to  mnetuc.  muee  beta  refole  ii ;  ibr  if  ii 
were,  the  araenic  of  the  pre|iaiatx»T  when  apfilied  to 
the  palp  of  a  tooth,  woald  fail  of  its  eBrrt.  because, 
the  cliarcoaJ  being  also  in  coatact  with  the  palp, 
woald  there,  if  ever,  cooDteract  tbe  pmsoB.  Bat  this 
it  does  not  do,  for  the  palp  is  destroyed  about  as 
readily  by  this  preparation  as  by  arsetiic  alone.  And 
if  when  the  arwDic  and  clifircoal  are  tbu^  togf  iher  no 
counteracting  influence  of  the  latter  it>  lunnifest, 
much  Ie»8  will  tliere  be  any  when  tbe  arsenic,  es- 
ca|i<r(l  from  the  charcoal,  runs  riot  through  the  tis- 
«u('fi,  whither  tlie  latter  cannot  follow.  The  only 
prolmhie  advantage,  then,  of  this  preparation  is,  that 
the  antenic  is  not  taken  up  from  it  by  the  tissues 
io  rapidly  ng  when  it  is  applied  alone,  or  wilh  any- 
thinp  that  in  dolubly  with  it ;  for  when  thus  applied, 
liic  whole  in  very  soon  dissolved,  and    taken  up   by 
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the  pulp  and  dentine.  But  when  mixed  with  char- 
coiil  or  the  like,  little  more  of  the  arsenic  ia  absorbed 
than  tliat  which  conies  in  contact  with  the  pulp. 
Hence  the  conclusion  that  the  influence  of  the  char- 
coal is  mechanical,  and  not  therapeutic. 

This  preparation  is  better  applied  perfectly  dry, 
beneath  a  lead  cap,  which  should  completely  close 
the  cavity.  Any  other  material  that  would  mix  as 
readily  with  the  arsenic,  without  being  soluble,  and 
that  would  not  induce  irritation  when  in  contact  with 
the  pulp,  would  be  quite  as  good  for  tliis  purpose  as 
charcoal.  Irritating  gases  generated  in  a  tightly- 
closed  cavity  are  absorbed  hy  charcoal. 

Cobalt,  in  which  the  active  principle  is  arsenic, 
has  been  extensively  used  fur  destroying  pulps  ;  but 
it  is  in  no  respect  superior,  Hnd  in  some  respects  it  ia 
probably  inferior,  to  the  pre|»aration  of  charcoal  and 
arsenic;  it  is  applied  in  the  same  manner. 

Tlie  length  of  time  the  preparation  should  remain 
in  the  tooth  will  be  determined  by  the  condition  of 
the  pulp  when  it  is  applied,  the  age  of  the  patient, 
the  vascularity  of  the  dentine,  the  susceptibility  ol 
the  patient  to  the  intluence  of  arsenic,  and  like  cir- 
cumstances. It  will  usually  be  from  tliree  to  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  some  cases  a  very  small  particle  will 
thoroughly  accomplish  the  work,  while  in  others  a 
much  larger  quantity  may  remain  in  contact  with  the 
pulp  even  for  a  much  longer  time,  without  producing 
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more  than  a  superficial  result.  And  eases  occuslon- 
ally  occur  in  wliieh  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
deatroy  the  vitality  of  a  pulp  with  arsenic.  A  case  is 
on  record  in  which  the  pulp  was  first  fairly  exposed 
in  a  superior  bicuspid  tooth,  the  health  and  constitu- 
tion being  good,  and  the  temperament  sanguino-lyra- 
phatic;  and  arsenic  with  morphine  was  applied  to 
it,  directly,  five  times  within  ten  days,  without  pro- 
ducing any  apparent  eflect;  then  an  application  of 
creosote  and  tannin  was  made  three  or  four  times 
during  as  many  days  ;  afterward  the  tooth  wa.s  tem- 
porarily filled  with  gutta-percha;  and  finally,  in  ten 
or  twelve  days,  this  filling  being  removed,  the  pulp 
appeared  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  and  health, 
with  all  the  indications  of  undiminished  vitality. 
Over  the  exposed  point  there  was  placed  a  non-con- 
ductor, and  upon  it  a  filling  of  gold,  and  one  year 
after,  the  tooth  presented  the  appearance  of  perfect 
life  and  health,  having  given  the  patient  no  annoy- 
ance during  the  whole  period. 

Hence,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  there  is  a  great  di- 
versity of  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  arsenic, 
and  that  the  study  of  these  idiosyncrasies  is  both  in- 
teresting and  valuable.  The  occurrence  of  injurious 
consequences  from  the  use  of  arsenic  has  induced 
many  operators  to  abandon  it  altogether.  But  these 
injurious  results  may  occur  either  through  mal-ad- 
ministration  or  from  a  peculiar  susceptibility  to  the 
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influence  of  the  drug,  and  a  superior  skill  and  a  more 
accurate  diagnosis  would  render  leas  frequent  the 
characteristic  injurious  results.  After  the  desired 
result  with  arsenic  has  been  obtained,  it  has  been 
tliought  that  antidotes  to  arrest  its  further  operation 
might  be  made  available,  The  hydrated  sesriiiioxide 
of  iron  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  to  arsenic,  and 
has  been  used  in  the  teetli  to  counteract  its  injurious 
effects ;  but  it  is  of  no  avail  here,  the  arsenic  has 
the  start  of  it,  and,  indeed,  would  outstrip  it  with  an 
equal  start. 

From  the  foregoing,  in  regard  to  arsenic  as  ao  ap- 
plication for  destroying  the  pulps  of  teeth,  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  are  justly  deducible:  it  is,  in 
general,  very  efficient;  it  is  a  heroic  agent;  it  should, 
in  all  cases,  be  used  with  great  caution ;  in  some  cases 
it  is  entirely  inadmissible-,  a  free  administration  of 
it  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  bad  consequences;  and 
pkill  and  care,  rather  tlian  counteracting  agents,  are 
to  be  relied  upon  in  its  application. 

FiUinij  Pulp  Cavities  aird  Camde. — After  the  pulp 
of  a  tooth  has  been  destroyed,  whether  by  an  opera- 
tion or  by  an  escharotic,  tlie  part  at  the  point  of  its 
detachment  should,  in  most  cases,  before  the  filling  is 
introduced,  be  rendered  healthy;  if  possible,  a  per- 
manent cicatrice  should  be  formed.  In  ca«;s,  bow- 
ever,  of  good  constitution  and  strong  recuperative 
power,  where  a  pulp  has  been  removed  by  an  opera- 


tion,  the  root  mfty  be  filled  as  soon  as  the  haemorrhage 
has  ceased;  but  such  cases  rarely  occur.  Generally, 
the  part  will  require  treatment,  and  the  character 
and  duration  of  this  will  be  determined  by  circum- 
stances— as,  the  vital  energy  of  the  system,  and  the 
method  employed  for  the  pulp's  destruction.  When 
this  has  been  effected  by  an  operation,  the  wound 
produced  by  an  excision  is  restored  to  soundness 
much  more  readily  than  when  by  an  application  of 
arsenious  acid,  and  less  topical  treatment  will  ordi- 
narily be  required,  indeed,  in  many  sucli  cases,  there 
will  be  notliing  else  required  than  to  keep  the  canal 
well  cleansed,  so  as  to  obviate  any  irritation  that 
otherwise  might  be  induced  by  decomposition.  When 
the  pulp  has  been  destroyed  by  arsenious  acid,  more 
energetic  treatment  is  usually  demanded,  fur  then 
there  is  always  a  greater  or  less  disposition  to  slough 
or  discharge  through  tlie  tooth,  which  must,  of  course, 
be  entirely  abated  before  the  operation  of  filling  is  at 
all  admissible.  In  the  treatment  of  this  condition 
the  canal  should  be  kept  perlbclly  clean  by  frequent 
syringing;  floss  silk,  moistened  with  creosote  and 
tannin,  should  be  introduced  to  the  extreme  part  of 
the  cavity  or  canal,  and  should  be  changed  every 
twenty-four  hours,  the  cavity  being  thoroughly 
washed  each  time.  It  will  be  necessary,  in  many 
cases,  to  continue  this  treatment  for  several  days.  In 
order  to  determine  whether  the  condition  is  such  as 
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to  ndniit  of  the  filling,  the  floss  silk  should  be  re- 
uioved  after  a  suflicient  time  is  supposed  to  have 
elapsed,  the  cavity  thoroughly  cleansed  and  dried, 
ftnd  a  portion  of  dry  floss  silk  or  cotton  introduced 
loosely  into  the  canaL  Then  close  the  decayed  cavity 
with  adhesive  wax,  giittii-jiercha,  or  some  other  sub- 
stance tliat  will  effectually  exclude  the  moisturej  let 
it  reuinin  thus  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours; 
then  open  the  cavity  and  withdraw  the  silk  or  cot- 
ton, and  if  this  is  found  free  from  moisture  or  odor 
the  tooth  is  ready  to  be  filled. 

The  treatment  just  described  will  be  sufficient  for 
all  cases  in  which  the  pulp  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
operator.  But  teeth  whose  pulps  are  already  dead 
would  seem  to  be  less  diflicult  of  treatment  and  fill- 
ing, yet  such  is  not  the  case;  indeed,  the  therapeutic 
treatment  of  these  is  usually  more  protracted,  and 
their  diseased  condition  less  easily  controlled;  and 
this  because  of  the  fact  that  the  decaying  pulp  re- 
maining in  tlie  canal  becomes  very  offensive  and 
irritating  to  the  living  parts  adjacent,  in  which  it 
induces  a  chronic  diseased  condition,  frequently 
involving  the  dentine  along  the  walls  of  the  canal  in 
decomposition. 

A  classification  of  these  teeth,  based  on  tlieir  con- 
ditions, might  be  somewhat  auxiliary  to  a  further 
examination  of  this  subject,  and  the  following  will 
probably  embrace  them  all: 


Ist.  Those  whose  pulps  are  dead,  hut  their  attfich- 
ments  and  tidjacent  parts  alive  and  healthy. 

2d.  Those  predisposed  to  disea.se. 

3d.  Those  alrendy  diseased,  either  discharging  ac- 
rid matter  through  the  root,  or  exhibiting  inflamnia- 
tion  of  the  periosteum. 

4th.  Those  having  alveolar  abscess. 

Sound  or  slightly  decayed  teeth  are  sometimes 
ftwnd  with  dead  pulps.  'J'his  condition  may  be  pro- 
duced in  various  ways  :  by  blows,  or  by  any  force 
that  will  partially  loosen  the  tooth  ;  by  undue  pres- 
sure in  filling  ;  by  excessive  sensitiveness  of  the  den- 
tine, even  where  the  decay  is  not  extensive ;  and, 
sometimes,  by  a  filling  of  the  tooth  when  it  is  in  an 
unfit  slate  for  the  operation.  Ordinarily,  in  cases  in 
which  the  pulp  is  dead  before  its  exposure,  and  there 
is  no  abscess  from  the  root  or  peiiostemn,  the  pulp- 
chauiber  may  Ix;  opened  and  the  remains  of  the  pulp 
removed.  The  canal  should  then  be  cleansed  out, 
and  floss  silk,  moistened  with  creosote,  introduced 
and  permitted  to  remain  from  one  to  six  hours,  when 
it  should  be  withdrawn,  the  pulp  cavity  and  the  canal 
again  thoroughly  cleansed,  when,  if  there  is  no  dis- 
charge of  pus  tbrougli  the  root,  it  may  be  filled.  Tho 
fact  that  the  dead  pulp  is  inclosed  in  its  chamber 
without  producing  irritation  is  evidence  that  there  is 
no  secretion  of  pus.  Occasionally,  where  the  pulp 
has  died  from  e.vposure,  the  living  pivrt  immediately 
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adjacent  will  present  a  healthy  condition,  and  there 
will  be  no  discharge  ;  such  cases  should  be  treated  in 
the  manner  just  described.  In  operating  on  teeth 
already  dead,  more  delicate  manipulation  is  requisite 
to  prevent  irritation  than  on  those  in  which  the  pulp 
is  destroyed  by  the  operator.  In  very  many  cases 
of  dead  teeth,  where  there  is  not  a  state  of  actual 
disease,  there  is  a  strong  predisposition  to  it ;  and  in 
these  cases  the  preparation  of  a  cavity,  or  the  intro- 
ducing and  condensing  of  a  filling,  may  produce  in- 
flammation of  the  periosteum.  When  such  a  condi- 
tion is  recognized,  several  sittings  may  be  required 
to  complete  the  operation.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
recognize  such  a  predisposition ;  yet  whenever  it  is 
suspected,  it  is  well  to  press  the  investigation,  which 
may  be  guided  by  the  following  rules.  Ascertain 
whether  the  tooth  experiences  a  diflferent  sensation 
or  any  pain  under  percussion  in  any  direction ; 
whether  periostisis  has  ever  existed  in  that  or  in  a 
contiguous  tooth  ;  whether  the  parts  adjacent  to  the 
tooth  are  in  a  healthy  state ;  whether  there  is  a  gen- 
eral inflammatory  diathesis  or  an  enfeebled  condition. 
These  are  the  principal  points  in  an  examination  of 
this  kind. 

Where  this  predisposition  exists,  it  may  be  coun- 
teracted by  general  or  local  treatment,  according  as 
it  depends  on  general  or  local  causes ;  but  in  every 
case,  this  treatment  should  be  very  carefully  con- 
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limtM  '^Uvl  |H>irkHttoum.  A  deposit  of  salivary  calculus 
H>H(vliimv  (ti\HUH'H*9  iiitlniinnntion  of  the  gums  and 
^>r(i>N(v»m.  Twih  utliorwise  liealthy  are  in  some 
tiwUlUHsi  iKiM  «»rti\*l«l,  lliougli  those  which,  have  lost 
Ik'iv  mlvi^»Kt  vilMlily  mt«  tnucli  more  liable  to  such 

tWfMfinit  IA¥  7VWA  tiHii  lioofg  /or  Filling. — After 
\\\\s  UttHtx  tuw  \<vvi\  Imntjiht  to  a  healthy  condition, 
Utti  tliA'U.ViHl  i^vilv  it>  lll'i't  to  l>u  excavated  and  made  of 
[nt'i'tu  U'liw,  lh*>  (mlii-clmmlKT  to  be  shai>eil,  and  then 
thv  wuwlb  «inl  tlu'  "Hits  to  be  preiiared  for  filliog. 
Kw  thiJ  jviviniitttion  uf  decayed  cavities  here,  the  di- 
itX'Ut'tUi  hUhi'ilo  (fivt'U  on  tliat  subject  will  be  quite 
KllltivU'ltU  lit  lht>  ftiruiation  of  the  pulp-chamber  the 
ttWu|)t  (UXi^wiiii^  iHM'tione  of  dentine  should  be  cat 
iW«(i(i  i"»>l  if  tlu'it*  w  »iiy  decomposition  of  tlua  it 
kh^mltl  Iw  r«Jut»vwl.  Tlip  pulp-chamber  may  be,  when  it 
t»  v\VM\mvi.i,  i»f  a  )4t*nt'ral  retaining  form,  or  there  may 
U,>  rv'diiiiitiK'I'^'iu''*  iiiutit)  withiu  it  at  pro{>er  situations. 
lu  tttK'  pivutraliou  (if  the  canal  in  the  roots,  some  op~ 
vittjAM*  dv  iKithiiig  uiorti  than  cleanse  them  thoroughly- 
\ii','lhiT  »ii'UhhI  U  lu  pafw  Hue  bur-drills  into  tliem  as 
'^'liutblv.  thuM  making  the  opening  of  the 
,11  the  way,  or  to  8cra]>e  out  the  canal  with 
t  e\cavHlor.  Very  fine,  delityite  instru- 
uuiiW  foi'  cU'ttlising  out  and  forming  the 
LUhjv  iihuuld  Ihj  quite  elastic  aud  of  Iomv 
kqC  iMtruno^t^  ^'^^  forming  the  canals 
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the  root  of  the  tooth  on  which  it  began,  but  it  will 
extend  to  the  alveolus,  the  gums,  and  the  periosteum 
of  the  neighboring  teeth.  Whenever  the  existence 
of  this  disease  is  suspected,  and  yet  not  very  appar- 
ent, as  is  oflen  the  case,  the  examination  should  be 
very  thorough.  In  some  instances,  percussion  of 
the  tooth  at  one  particular  point,  and  at  a  certain 
angle,  will  produce  pain ;  whereas,  striking  on  any 
other  part  of  the  tooth,  or  at  any  other  angle,  will 
cause  none  at  all.  By  proper  care  and  discrimina- 
tion the  exact  point  of  disease,  even  if  confined  to  a 
small  space,  may  be  ascertained.  For  instance,  if 
striking  on  the  labial  surface  of  a  central  incisor,  near 
the  point,  produces  pain  in  the  socket,  while  on  any 
other  point  it  does  not,  the  place  of  the  inflammation 
is  the  anterior  portion  of  the  root,  at  or  near  its  point. 
By  such  means  the  skilful  and  discerning  will  be  en- 
abled to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  opinion  as  to  the 
extent  and  location  of  periostitis  in  all  cases ;  and 
this  is  an  important  consideration,  for  if  inflamma- 
tion is  found  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  a  root, 
the  treatment,  if  local,  should  be  as  near  that  point 
as  possible. 

Inflammation  of  the  periosteum  may  sometimes  be 
induced  by  the  presence  of  foreign  substances  forced 
down  between  the  free  margin  of  the  gum  and  the 
neck  of  the  tooth,  which  have  remained  there  till  they 
have  become  vitiated,  so  as  injuriously  to  aflfect  the 

21 
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the  young,  vrbere  the  foramina  through  the  roots  are 
large,  and  it  is  eapecially  liable  to  happen  to  the  in- 
cisors, the  cuspids,  and  the  palatine  roots  of  the  su- 
perior molars.  But  after  the  complete  development  of 
the  teeth  there  is  no  excuse  for  an  accident  of  this 
kind,  for  then  there  is  an  abrupt  contraction  of  the 
canal  near  the  point  of  the  root,  which  may  always 
be  detected  by  a  careful  introduction  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

The  decayed  and  pulp-cavities,  and  the  canal,  all 
being  thus  prepared,  are  now  ready  to  receive  the 
filling.  For  filling  the  root  there  are  several  methods, 
one  of  which  is  to  prepare  small  strips  of  gold,  of  two 
or  four  thicknesses  of  foil,  take  these  on  the  point  of 
an  instrument  and  pack  tliem  iuto  the  root,  iu  suc- 
cessive folds,  till  the  canal  is  full.  Another  method 
is  to  take  small  portions  of  gold  and  pack  them  in, 
one  on  another,  till  the  canal  is  full.  Another  is  to 
take  strijis  of  from  two  to  four  thicknesses,  and  from 
one  to  two  lines  wide,  and  roll  them  on  a  fine  broach 
in  such  a  manuer  as  to  make  a  cone-shaped  block  a 
little  longer  than  the  depth  of  tlie  canal  to  be  filled, 
and  of  the  same  taper;  quite  a  number  of  these  blocks 
will  be  required  for  any  given  case,  of  various  sizes, 
lengths,  and  densities.  The  longest,  largest,  and  least 
dense  should  be  first  used,  the  last  requiring  to  be  of 
less  size  and  greater  density.  These  cones  may  be 
made  as  dense  as  desirable  by  rolling  them  firmly  be- 
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tween  the  thumb  and  fingers  after  having  taken  them 
off  the  broach.  They  are  then  introduced  with  the 
plugging-pliers,  and  passed  up  as  near  to  the  jx)int  of 
the  root  as  is  consistent  with  safety.  In  some  in- 
stances there  is  danger  of  thrusting  them  tlirongli  the 
point,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  this,  the  end  of  the  first 
block  introduced  may  be  made  so  large  that  it  will  not 
pass  through,  even  when  forced  up ;  or,  what  is  prob- 
ably better,  a  very  small  round  pellet  of  gold  may  be 
forced  into  the  canal,  as  near  to  the  jmint  of  the  root 
as  admissible,  and  this  serves  as  a  foundation  for  the 
subsequent  portions  of  gold,  and  prevents  them  from 
passing  too  far.  The  cone-shaped  blocks  may  be  intro- 
duced and  consolidated  with  an  instrument  of  the 
same  general  form  as  the  canal  but  much  smaller. 
This  kind  of  instrument  should  be  made  of  untem- 
pered  steel,  though  some  operators  make  them  of 
whalebone  to  prevent  breaking  in  the  canal, — an  un- 
necessary precaution,  since  no  skilful  operator  would 
ever  break  off  a  low-tem]>ered,  well-polished,  prop- 
erly-formed steel  instrument  of  this  kind.  After  a 
block  is  placed  in  the  cavity  the  instrument  is  thrust 
in  by  its  side,  consolidating  the  gold  to  the  side  of  the 
cavity.  Thus  the  blocks  are  successively  introduced 
and  consolidated  till  the  canal  is  filled.  It  is  better 
Bo  to  arrange  as  to  introduce  the  last  portion  of  the 
gold  near  the  centre  of  the  canal,  rather  than  at  the 
side.     The  last  blocks  introduced  should  be  stiff  and 


dense,  that  they  may  be  thrust  in  with  considerable 
force.  The  method  of  tilling  canals  at  present  em- 
ployed by  many,  ia  in  the  nse  of  the  filling  instruments 
invented  by  Dr.  Corydon  Palmer,  represented  in  Fig. 
95,  There  is  a  variety  in  size,  and  somewhat  in  form, 
80  that  in  all  positions  they  will  readily  enter  the 
canals  and  effeetually  consolidate  the  gold,  which  is 
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introduced  in  small  cone-shaped  pellets,  loot^ely  rolled 
80  that  tlioy  may  be  thoroughly  condensed. 

Another  method  of  preparing  guld  for  filling  roots, 
is  to  take  the  pure  metal,  and  roll  it  down  on  a  good 
rolling-mill  as  thin  as  ]508sible,  keeping  it  well  an- 
nealed ;  of  this  form  the  cones,  and  introduce  them 
as  already  directed.  Made  in  this  way,  they  are 
stiffer,  and  fill  up  much  more  rapidly  than  when 
made  of  foil.  They  are  t«  be  condensed  in  the  same 
manner.  Where  the  cacal  has  been  formed  with  a 
tapered  broach,  it  may  be  filled  with  a  gold  wiru, 
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made  of  the  same  size  and  taper  of  the  hroach  ;  this 
wire  may  be  cut  off  at  the  orifice  of  the  canal,  or  left 
protruding  more  or  less  into  the  decayed  cavity,  and 
be  covered  up  with  the  filling.  When  a  lost  portion 
of  the  form  of  a  tooth  is  to  be  restored,  audi  pro- 
jecting wires  may  be  made  very  valuable  as  anchor- 
ages. 

Some  other  substances  have  been  thought  quite  as 
suitable  for  filling  the  roots  of  teeth  as  gold.  Lead 
has  been  employed  for  this  purpose  ;  but  the  principal 
difficulty  with  this  is,  to  get  it  into  such  a  condition 
as  to  be  used  with  facility  ;  but,  if  as  completely  in- 
troduced, it  would  probably  answer  the  purpose  quite 
as  well  as  gold.  Dr.  F.  Peabody,  about  three  years 
ago,  described  a  method  of  filling  the  roots  of  teeth 
with  lead,  which  his  experience,  an  well  as  that  of  eome 
others,  seems  to  indicate  in  many  cases  at  least  is  very 
good.  It  consists  simply  in  forming  the  canal  in  the 
root  slightly  tapering  from  the  pulp-chamber  to  its  ter- 
mination ;  then  form  from  a  lead  rod  a  cylinder  or  cone 
of  the  same  size  and  taper  as  the  canal  in  the  root; 
let  this  be  driven  firmly  to  its  place  in  the  root;  the 
rod  may  now  be  cut  off,  leaving  a  slight  projection 
from  the  entrance  to  the  canal ;  by  this  the  orifice  can 
be  very  jjerfectly  closed  ;  then  the  pulp-chamber  and 
cavity  of  decay  may  be  filled  in  tlie  usual  manner. 
Tin  foil  is  also  used,  and  under  favorable  circumstances, 
with  Buccess.     Gutta-percha,  dissolved  in  chloroform. 


■  iBBd  lo  tomt  extent,! 
dnfij  good  neahiL  biif 
a*  to  benaSijfmmfeimto  «nB  ifae  caaOot  canab 
br  s  little  pitfaa  made  by  Tnfipi^  eottoa  mpm  a  fine 
bnaefa;  and,  after  hari^  the  eual  pnfwd,  it  b 
filled  bj  Jbrdog  tbe  gotta-perdia  eoladn  in  with  the 
api^iaooe  refored  to.  It  ii  daimed  that  this  method 
ii  eqioJ  to,  if  not  eopeiior,  lo  anj  other,  siaoe  fay 
pcvper  manipabtioa,  may  eunl,  bowerer  oooked.  or 
small,  can  be  ocMopletdT  filled :  the  Biaterial  will  oot 
be  diflmlTed  norileterionued  ;  and  if  there  shoold  be  a 
flight  protnisioD  throagh  the  eod  of  the  root,  it  would 
not  irritate  the  tisme  with  wbidi  it  woald  come  in 
orjDtact.    Some  experimeots,  too,  bave  been  onble  with 

I  plaster  of  Paru  ao<l  simitar  :$nb>taQces,  for  filling 
roots  and  pulp-cavitie*,  but  with  nther  uncertain  soe- 
eem — ^rae  claiming  instances  of  ^ucctse,  and  others 

I  reporting,  in  erery  instance,  failure ;  so  that  therv  are 

I  oot  nilGcient  data  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  plaster 

I  or  anv  similar  substances  in  practice. 

In  cnees  in  which  there  is  liability  to  irritauoo,  the 

i  operation  of  filling  a  root  i*  cjuite  enough  for  one  sit- 
'  ting ;  and  in  any  catie,  not  more  than  thret  roots  s 

I  be  filled  at  one  time.     The  filling  of  a  large  pulp^^aT^ 
ity  will  ownipy  one  sitting,  and  that  of  the  i 
cav-ity  another.     When  a  respite  is  thus  had  1 
the  filling  of  the  pulp-cavity  and  that  of  the  decaya 

I  cavity,  the  former  should  be  filled  with  Hill'a  stopf 
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ping  or  gutta-percha,  80  that  no  moisture  may  pene- 
trate it;  and  then  when  the  latter  part  of  the  filling 
is  to  be  introduced,  it  will  proceed  as  though  there 
had  been  no  interruption.  From  one  to  four  days 
should  intervene  between  the  different  divisions  of  the 
operation.  The  filling  of  the  decayed  cavity  is  to  be 
jierformed  according  to  the  directions  already  given. 
When  infiamniation  ensues  after  an  operation  of  this 
kind,  recourse  is  had  to  the  treatment  already  de- 
scribed for  preventing,  counteracting,  or  reducing  in- 
flammatiou. 

Some  experiments  have  been  made  to  test  the  effect 
of  restoring  the  parts  to  health,  forming  a  cicatrice 
at  the  point  of  the  root,  cleansing  this  out,  filling 
the  pulp-cavity  and  the  cavity  of  decay,  and  leaving 
the  canal  unfilled ;  and  it  is  maintained  that  this 
method  will,  in  favorable  cases,  answer  the  purpose 
quite  as  well  as  that  of  filling  the  root,  and  incui;  hss 
risk.  The  treatment  will  be  such  a.s  already  described 
for  the  restoration  of  diseased  roots ;  all  discbarge 
through  it  must  be  suppressed,  and  all  foreign  sub- 
stances liable  to  decomposition  removed  from  the  canal, 
80  that  there  may  be  a  complete  restoration  before  it 
is  closed. 

Oftentimes,  when  a  tooth  ha-s  >>een  filled  without 
filling  the  roots  and  pulp-chamber,  if  the  pulp  be  dead, 
or  if  the  pulp  afterward  dies,  the  chamber  becomes  the 
receptacle  of  a  very  vitiated  and  acrid  material,  the 
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retPntion  of  which  will  almost  invariably  produce  irri- 
tatioD.  In  all  such  cases,  an  opening  should  be  made 
for  the  escape  of  the  offensive  matter.  This  is  done, 
if  the  filling  is  not  t^  be  removed,  by  passing  a  small 
drill  into  the  pulp-chamber  or  canat,  just  above  the 
filling,  as  close  as  possible.  The  handle  of  the  drill 
should  be  depressed,  so  as  to  give  the  opening  a  down- 
ward inclination  from  within  outward,  and  thus  favor 
the  escape  of  any  secretion. 

In  the  superior  molars,  this  opening^  may  be  made 
through  the  masticatory  surface ;  it  may  sometimes  be 
in  the  depreftsiona  on  the  crown  surface,  even  though 
there  be  no  filling.  In  incisors,  it  is  made  through  the 
palatine  portion  of  the  crown.  It  is  better,  however, 
in  all  cases,  to  make  an  opening  of  this  kind  through 
the  neck  of  the  tooth,  just  under  the  free  margin  of  the 
gum,  since  here  foreign  substances  are  not  so  liable  to 
be  crowded  into  it  as  where  it  is  through  the  mastica- 
tory surface.  In  cases  in  which  it  is  obvious  at  the  time 
of  filling  the  tooth  that  such  an  opening  will  be  re- 
quired, it  is  better  to  nnake  it  before  the  filling  is 
introduced,  as  follows  :  first,  prepare  the  decayed  and 
pulp-cavities  for  filling;  then  drill  through  the  neck 
of  the  tooth  into  the  canal,  to  the  extreme  part  of  the 
pulp-chamber ;  and  finally  introduce  into  this  hole, 
its  entire  depth,  a  piece  of  smooth  steel  wire,  such  as 
will  closely  fit,  leaving  it  exposed  through  the  decayed 
cavity — and  if  it  is  not  enough  exposed  when  intro- 
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duced,  the  tooth-bone  msiy  be  cut  away  about  it,  till  it 
18  fully  exposed,  when  the  decayed  and  pulp-cavities 
are  filled  in  the  usual  manner,  and  condensed  solidly 
against  the  wire.  Ailer  the  filling  is  finished,  the  wire 
is  withdrawn,  leaving  a  smooth,  continuous  opening 
for  the  eecajw  of  any  secretion  that  may  collect  within. 
When  the  opening  into  the  canal  is  not  made  till  after 
the  tooth  is  filled,  there  is  liable  to  be  a  space  between 
it  and  the  filling  that  will  receive  and  retain  fetid  mat- 
ter, whicJi  may  become  very  oft'ensive.  This  method 
of  treatment  is,  however,  always  to  be  deprecated,  and 
should  never  be  employed  except  as  a  lui!t  resort,  or 
in  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  command  the  time 
and  opportunity  for  the  proper  treatment;  and  even 
then  it  is  better  to  make  the  opening  and  entrance  into 
the  chamber  and  canal  just  as  though  it  were  to 
receive  immediate  treatment;  for  in  a  great  many 
instances  the  opportunity  fo'r  that  may  soon  occur. 

Dental  Periostitis. 


This  affection  of  the  investing  membrane  of  the 
roots  of  the  teeth  is  of  frequent  occurrence  after  the 
death  of  the  pulp,  but  rarely  11"  ever  before.  Inflam- 
mation of  this  tissue,  in  its  manifestation,  is  modified  | 
by  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  parts. 

Whetlier  there  be  two  membranes  in  the  alveol 
sockets,  the  one  lining  the  walls  of  these,  and  the  otli 
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investing  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  is  not  a  matter  of  im- 
portance so  far  as  the  nature  and  treatment  of  this 
affection  is  concerned.  This  condition  of  the  dental 
periosteum  is  induced  by  such  irritating  causes  as  wouhi 
produce  inflammation  in  other  tissues. 

The  first  indication  of  approaching  difGculty  in  this 
tissue  is  a  seuse  of  slight  fulness,  which  invites  con- 
tact, and  even  pressure  from  the  opposing  teeth — such 
pressure  affording  a  rather  pleasurable  sensation  and 
seeming  relief. 

This  condition  is  brought  about  by  determination  of 
blood  to  the  part,  and  the  surroundings  being  such  as 
to  prevent  free  expansion  to  the  capiHaries,  and  other 
email  vessels  ramifying  tliis  membrane,  these  walls 
are  pressed  upon  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  this  de- 
termination. 

This  effort  at  expansion  will  occasion,  especially  in 
those  teeth  having  very  conical  roots,  quite  a  percep- 
tible elongation,  and  this  more  particularly  occurs  when 
active  infiammation  supervenes,  which  is  the  sequence 
of  the  state  of  irritation  to  which  reference  has  just 
been  made. 

After  active  inflammation  has  occurred,  pressure  or 
percussion  uimn  the  affected  tooth  usually  causes  great 
pain, — to  such  an  extent  that  sometimes  the  slightest 
contaet  even  by  the  tongue  is  intolerable. 

Tliis  condition  varies  much  in  degree  in  different 
Oiises,  dependent  largely  nix)n  the  predisposition  and 
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susceptibility  to  exciting  causes  of  irritation  and  in- 
flammation, together  with  the  character  of  these  ex- 
citing causes,  whether  concentrated  in  action  to  a 
mere  poial,  or  more  extensive  in  their  sphere  of  op- 
eration. 

Oftentimes  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  perios- 
teum of  a  tooth  will  be  a  ffbcled  ;  it  may  be  confiued  to 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  point  of  the  root,  or  to 
one  side,  or  to  the  periosteum  near  the  margin  of  the 
alveolus  and  the  border  of  the  gum. 

Indeed,  so  circumscribed  is  this  affection  often  found, 
that  the  ]>eriosteum  on  one  side  of  a  root  will  [Jase 
through  all  the  successive  stages  of  inflammation  to 
suppuration  and  destruction,  without  that  upon  the 
opposite  side  having  undergone  anything  more  than  a 
slight  irritation,  if  even  that.  In  such  cases  the  vital- 
ity has  t'ufficient  jiower  to  hold  the  dlsea^  at  bay,  and 
confine  it  to  the  immediate  point  of  attack. 

When  there  is  a  systemic  predisposition,  the  local 
exciting  causes  will  sooner  and  more  vigorously  at- 
tack. Always  when  the  pulp  of  a  tooth  is  devital- 
ized, the  periosteum  is  more  liable  to  disease,  and  per- 
haps for  several  reasons.  In  almost  all  cases  tliere 
are  irritants  at  hand  that  did  not  exist  before;  and 
the  periosteum  is  either  enfeebled,  and  consequently 
less  resistant,  or  the  demand  upou  its  function  greater 
than  before,  in  view  of  its  being  the  medium  of  con- 
nection between  the  normally  vital  tissue  and  that 
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wliieh  18  devitalized,  or,  at  beat,  its  life  very  much  im- 
paired ;  and  when  the  latter  condition  exists,  the  nour- 
ishment received  hy  the  cementum  and  dentine  is 
wholly  through  the  periosteum.  In  these  facts  doubt- 
lees  are  to  be  found  the  cause  of  the  greater  suscepti- 
bility of  the  dental  periosteum  to  disease  after  than 
before  tlie  death  of  the  pulp. 

The  exciting  causes  of  this  affection  are  to  be  found 
in  the  acrid  debris  of  the  dead  and  decaying  pulps  of 
the  teeth,  passing  eitlier  in  a  fluid  or  gsieeous  state 
through  the  foramen  at  the  point  of  the  root,  and  there 
coming  in  contact  with  the  periosteum,  and  in  various 
deposits,  calcareous  and  others,  insinuated  beneath  the 
margin  of  the  gum,  encroaching  upon  and  irritating 
the  periosteum. 

It  is  also  sometimes  occasioned  by  an  extension  of 
disease  from  some  other  potnt.  As  an  illustration  of 
this,  in  susceptible  cases,  the  ])erio8teum  of  one  tooth 
may  become  affected  by  the  action  of  some  local  irri- 
tant, and  two  or  more  of  its  neighbors  become  affected 
by  extension  of  the  inflanmiation. 

Some  medicinal  agents  act  specifically  upon  the 
dental  periosteum,  inducing  a  very  painful  condition, 
thickening  of  tlie  tissue,  and  elongation  of  the  teeth. 

Mercurials  present  an  illustration  of  tliis  class  of 
agents.  The  precise  condition  produced  in  the  den- 
tal jwriosteum  in  mercurial  ptyalisra  is  perhaps  not 
clearly  comprehended.    It  is  more  than  simple  iuflam- 
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mation.  It  is  not  modified  or  amtrolled  by  tlie  «nme 
remedial  treatment.  It  attacks  the  periosteum  of  liv- 
ing teeth  as  readily,  find  with  qnite  as  much  violence, 
as  of  those  whlcli  are  devitalized.  Alveolar  absceMS 
is  not  a  common  result  of  this  affection  of  the  [n-riiJH- 
teum. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  dental  iieriostitiR,  in 
its  details,  will  be  governed  by  the  attendant  condi- 
tions, snch  as  systemic  jirfdisjMisitions,  the  vital  force, 
and  the  local  causes,  and  their  peculiarities. 

Systemic  treatment  should  have  for  its  object  the 
removal  or  counteracting  of  prediai>osilions,  and  the 
abatement  of  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  part 
in  question,  by  inviting  it  to  other  parts,  by  their 
atlmnlation,  and  by  introducing  into  the  system  such 
agents  as  will  tend  to  allay  excitement  in  tlie  allt^ted 
part,  and  induce,  so  far  as  possible,  an  equilibrium 
of  circulatioft  throughout  the  system. 

The  local  treatment  muKt  also  Ikj  wisely  and  faith- 
fully attended  to.  The  principle  applicable  lo  tlie 
treatment  of  inflammation  in  any  tiiwue  ie  that  to  be 
employed  here.  It  will  be  remembered,  however, 
that  there  are  many  medicinal  agents  which  i»o««»i 
very  desirable  prof>ertie8  that  aws  still  totally  ineffi- 
cient, because  of  a  want  of  adaptation.  We  have, 
however,  at  our  command  wime  very  efficient  rumt»- 
dial  agents  for  the  treatment  of  tlus  afleeliou,  and  tlie 
list  is  being  constantly  en  larged. 
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We  propose  here  to  consider  rather  the  principles 
involved  in  the  treatment  than  the  details  for  special 


The  causes  producing  and  influencing  the  disease 
should  always  be  fully  apprehended,  immediately  after 
which  the  following  points  should  receive  attention : 
First  remove  all  irritants  ;  this  will  embrace  the  re- 
moval of  the  dead  pulp,  and  all  the  debris  from  its 
chamber,  and  from  the  caaa!  in  the  root  or  roots,  and 
rendering  them  perfectly  free  from  all  offensive  ma- 
terial, and  keeping  them  so  ;  and  the  removal  of  all 
deposits  that  may  be  upon  the  teeth,  especially  those 
that  may  encroach  upon  the  gum,  or  the  alveolus  and 
periosteum  at  or  beyond  the  neck  of  the  tooth ;  also 
the  removal  of  all  injurious  and  useless  teeth  and  roots 
in  the  vicinity. 

Secondly,  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  affected  part, 
in  some  or  all  of  the  following  ways  :  either  by  sys- 
temic influence,  as  already  suggested,  or  by  counter- 
irritation,  producing  determination  to  a  neighboring 
part,  and  thus  relieving  the  affected  jtart,  or  by  de- 
pletion from  the  gum  immediately  opposite  the  seat  of 
the  affection. 

Counter-irritation  may  be  effected  by  scarifying  the 
gum,  or  by  the  application  of  some  irritating  agent, 
such  as  tincture  of  cajwieura,  tincture  of  iodine  and 
cantharides.  An  excellent  preparation  of  the  latt«r, 
denominated  cantharidal  collodion,  is  very  effective. 
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This  preparation  when  applied  to  the  giim  acts 
promptly  and  efficiently  in  almost  every  case  of  acute 
dental  [leriostitls ;  it  produces  desquamation  upon 
the  surface  of  tlie  mucous  membrane  where  it  is  ap- 
plied. 

Counter-irritation  may  be  produced,  also,  by  mak- 
ing a  deep  incision  in  the  gum  opposite  the  tooth 
affected,  and  introducing  a  little  flock  of  floss  or  cotton, 
saturated  with  creosote,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  place 
till  the  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  is  allayed, 
which  will  be  eflected  in  from  one  to  five  days.  The 
silk  or  cotton  should  be  changed  every  day  till  the 
restoration  of  the  tooth  to  health  is  etfected,  when  it 
is  to  be  removed,  and  the  wound  permitted  to  heal. 
Mild  stimulating  applications  to  the  gums  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  to  increase  the  circulation,  will  in 
some  cases  be  quite  sufficient.  A  vapor  bath,  or  warm 
water  applieS  to  the  part,  is  often  beneficial ;  and  in 
some  cases  a  continued  application  of  cold  by  means 
of  ice-water,  will  arrest  inflatuniation  of  the  perios- 
teum. 

The  "tincture  of  aconite-root  is  a  valuable  local  ap- 
plication. It  is  a  powerful  sedative  and  antiphlogistic 
remedy.  This,  with  e<]ual  parts  of  tincture  of  opium 
and  chloroform,  constitutes  a  very  valuable  local  rem- 
edy for  periostitis.  It  may  be  applied  by  occasionally 
moistening  the  ginn  with  it,  or  by  placing  on  the 
gum,  opposite  the  seat  of  the  affection,  a  small  pad 
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of  bibulous  paper  or  lint  moistened  with  the  prepa- 
ration, which  may  remain  from  three  to  five  minutes. 
This  may  be  repeated  as  occasion  may  require;  usu- 
ally, however,  from  one  to  three  applications  will  be 
suiBcient. 

Depletion  with  many  is  a  favorite  method  of  treat- 
ment, and  is  often  productive  of  very  good  results. 
Two  or  three  methods  of  aecomplishing  this  are  em- 
ployed. Simple  scarification  of  the  gum,  cutting  it 
more  or  less  deeply,  will  secure  euflicieut  hn'mor- 
rbage,  especially  if  the  gums  arc  quite  vascular ;  when 
this  fails,  cupping,  or  the  artificial  leech,  may  be  era- 
ployed  ;  but  the  natural  leech  is  the  most  efiicient 
means  of  local  depletion  in  this  treatment;  anti  every 
dentist  should  always  have  these  at  command,  and  be 
familiar  with  their  use.  The  application  of  a  leech, 
in  very  many  cases,  will  in  a  short  time  subdue  the 
most  violent  attack  of  acute  periostitis. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  hypodermic  in- 
jections give  promise  of  most  desirable  results;  for 
this  purpose  the  solution  of  morphine  or  tincture  of 
opium,  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  may  be  injected, 
with  a  proper  syringe,  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, when  the  pain  will  be  found  to  subside  in  a 
few  moments,  and  tlie  severest  symptoms  he  abated  in 
a  few  hours. 

In  all  eases  of  periostitis,  the  sooner  it  can  be 
brought  under  proper  treatment  after  the  attack  the  . 
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more  easily  will  it  be  suljdued.  In  cases  of  longer 
istanding,  where  the  affection  has  assumed  a  chronic 
form,  tiie  membrane  more  or  less  thickened  and  in- 
durated, and  a  pei-sistent  soreness  of  the  tooth  affected, 
heroic  and  persevering  treatment  will  be  required  to 
overcome  the  difficulty ;  in  the  grent  majority  of  eases, 
however,  the  result  is  the  formation  of  alveolar  ab- 
scess, rather  than  the  condition  just  referred  to,  a 
description  and  treatment  of  which  will  next  receive 
consideration. 

Alveolar  Abscems. 

When  inflammation  occurs  in  the  fieriosteum  to  the 
extent  that  the  structural  character  of  the  tissue  can 
no  longer  be  maintained,  then  disintegration  begins  in 
it,  and  the  surrounding  tissue  also,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  involved.  When  the  condition  arrives  in  which 
the  life  action  ceases,  the  tissue  at  once  begins  to  un- 
dergo solution,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  pabulum 
or  nutrient  material,  brought  into  the  diseased  terri- 
tory, is  for  the  moat  part  vitiated,  its  nutrient  quality 
destroyed,  and  it  is  converted  into  debris,  except  that 
from  it,  under  favorable  circumstances,  coagulated 
lymph  is  formed,  which  constitutes  what  has  been  so 
generally  denominated  the  sac,  and  by  some  the  pu»- 
Becreting  sac,  and  by  others  the  pyogenic  membrane. 

Now,  strictly,  it  is  not  any  of  these,  but  is  simply 
a  mass  of  coagulated   lymph,  varying  in  quantity. 
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'  tbe  Ivnipk  mass  oa  the  routs  of  diSerpnt  teeth.  If 
ill  be  more  or  Ier«  Snnir  attadwMi,  according  to  the 
;  of  thft  iiisinUgration  of  the  pentisteutn.  being 
B  fldberent  wheo  there  is  the  gmter  degtmctiun  of 
!  IJaae.  A  ptHtion  will  aometimee,  upon  the  r«> 
vl  of  the  tOTitb.  remain  in  iho  sucki-t,  witli  fome 
bment,  Uiough  ttsually  but  eiigbt,  tu  the  walls; 
I,  however  m  not  its  usual  place  of  lodgment  and 
attAchnienL  Tlic  dousity  of  this  trnipb  mass  varies 
ia  dtfferetit  cases.  Sometimes  it  m  quite  dense,  firm, 
and  resistant;  at  other  times  bo  aofl  and  flabby  as 
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hardly  to  support  its  own  weight.  Now,  that  this 
substance  is  inatrumeDtal  in,  or  has  anything  to  do 
with  secreting  or  forming  pus,  or  the  material  dis- 
charged from  an  ulveolar  abscess,  ie  not  established  nor 
warranted  by  deduction  nor  by  fact. 

Now,  the  question  occurs,  what  is  the  object  of 
this  product  ?  It  may,  iu  the  first  place,  be  regardetl 
as  an  abortive  effort  for  the  repair  of  lost  tissue,  and, 
in  tlie  second  place,  the  eneystment  of  the  disease- 
producing  agent.  Neither  of  these,  however,  can  be 
accomplisheil.  Kepair  cannot  take  jdace  so  long  as 
the  disease-producing  agent  is  present;  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  agent  or  agents,  and  the  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  the  parts,  preclude  eneystment.  The  local 
agents  that  occasion  alveolar  abscess  may  be  in  form 
either  solid,  soft-solid,  fluid  vapor  or  gas.  Some  of 
these  could  not  be  encysted  in  any  anatomical  struc- 
ture, and  none  of  them  can  be  in  the  tooth  socket. 
This  lymph  mass  is  not  only  of  no  service  in  respect 
to  reparation,  but  is  a  real  obstacle  to  the  proper  ao- 
complishmeut  of  that  process.  This  is  fully  reaig- 
nized  in  all  the  proposed  plans  of  remedy ;  its  remo- 
val is  always  regarded  as  an  imiiortant  factor  iu  the 
treatment 

The  character  of  the  discharge  from  alveolar  al>- 
Bcess  differs  greatly  in  dittereut  cases,  and  somewhat 
at  ditlerent  periods  of  the  same  ca^.  It  sometimes 
consists  of  pure  or  laudable  pus;  this   is  of  a   yel- 


lowish-wlute  color,  opaque,  inodorous,  &wce(jsl] 
sod  of  a   creamy  cousidtence.     In   the  majorit  '       * 
cases  it  varies  from  tbia,  however,  exhibiting  le^s    k 
characler  of  pus,  with  diminution  of  pus  corrms^i 
and  an  increase  of  vitiated  ichorous  fluid,  in  ^i  -  ,' 
sometimes  pus-corpuscles  are  not  found  at  all,  with 
acridity  so  great  as  to  excoriate  living  tissue  wheoev 
it  comes  in  contact  with  it. 

Usually  when   pure    pus  is   secreted,  coagulat    i 
lymph  will  ije  found   most  abundant;  and,  on  ») 
Other  hand,  when  a  highly  vitiated,  acrid  discharge  i 
found,  there  will  be  almost,  if  not  an  entire  abaenoi* 
of  the  lymph  mass. 

The  character  of  the  discharge  is  modified  by  ih^ 
systemic  condition,  by  the  tissue  disintegrated,  ami 
by  the  character  of  the  local  irritants;  and  it  can  only 
be  changed  by  a  modification  of  the  first  of  these  and 
the  removal  of  the  latter. 

The  size  of  the  abscess  cavity  varies  in  different 
cases;  in  some  it  is  quite  small,  involving  a  very 
little  territory,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  point  1 
of  irritation ;   in  otliera  it   becomes  enlarged,  some-  I 
times  to  twice  tlie  size  of  the  tooth  about  which  it  is. 
This  difference  arises  from   the  varying  severity  of  \ 
the  disease,    aud    the   peculiar  susceptibility   of  the 
parte. 

Usually  the  cavity  has  attained  its  full  size  fjcfore 
the  evacuation  of  the  pus;   and  il"  this  is  benign^ 


little  or  no  disintegration  takes  place  afterward ;  but 
it  may  be  otherwise  if"  the  seeretion  is  acrid. 

Id  an  alwcess  rapidly  fomicd,  there  is  very  con- 
siderable pressure  by  the  contents  upon  the  walls  of 
tlie  cavity  while  it  is  closed,  and  this  is  always  the 
cause  of  pain,  which  in  many  instances  is  very  severe. 
So  soon  as  an  opening  is  effected,  and  the  tension  re- 
lieved, the  pain  in  a  great  measure  ceases. 

There  are  various  directions  through  which  oj)en- 
ings  are  made  for  the  escape  of  the  pus.  Sometimes 
the  diricharge  is  tlirongh  the  root,  sometimes  from  be- 
tween the  tooth  and  alveolus,  and  at  other  times  di- 
rectly through  the  alveolus  and  gum.  There  are 
occasional  cases  in  which  the  discbarge  will  be  at  a 
very  considerable  distance  from  the  point  of  secretion; 
but,  in  such  cases,  it  always  follows  some  natural  ave- 
nue that  affords  a  facility  for  its  passage,  as,  for  in- 
stance, along  a  suture.  There  are  eases  recorded  where 
the  issue  from  an  abscess  of  the  central  incisor  was 
near  the  posterior  portion  of  the  hard  palate,  and  in 
theee  the  channel  of  the  pus  lay  along  the  suture  of 
ti»e  palate  boues,  Sometimes  the  opening  from  an 
abscess  of  the  first  or  second  molar  will  be  opposite 
the  bicuspids  on  the  buccal  portion  of  the  gum.  Al- 
veolar abscess  is  exceedingly  variable  in  character, 
according  to  the  constitutional  peculiarities  and  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  patient,  the  condition  of  the  parts 
immetliutely  adjacent,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  cause 
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which  has  produced  it.  In  8  good  constitution,  aAer 
an  abscess  is  formed,  it  will  discbarge  healthy  pus. 
Occasionally,  yet  very  seldom,  does  nature  alone  effect 
a  permanent  cure.  In  constitutions  of  a  cachectic 
diathesis  alveolar  abscess  is  liable' to  constant  discharge 
of  an  unhealthy  pus,  or  punilent  acrid  matter,  and 
the  parts  about  it  are  usually  in  a  diseased  condi- 
tion. 

The  eases  in  which  alveolar  abscess  is  most  likely 
to  occur  are  those  of  a  manifest  inflararaatory  dia- 
thesis, or  those  in  which  there  is  coiL''iderable  local 
inflammation  from  some  local  exciting  cause.  In  the 
cases  of  constitutional  predisposition,  the  abscess  after 
a  time  assumes  a  chronic  character,  constantly  secreting 
and  discharging  pus,  but  doe*  not  usually  cait-ie  much 
pain,  though  the  tooth  from  which  it  proceeds  will 
experience  some  soreness  and  an  uneasy  sensation. 
In  the  acute  forms  of  it,  however,  there  will  lie  intense 
pain.  In  some  case-s  an  abscess  will  be  formed  with- 
out much  irritation  of  the  surrounding  parts,  while 
in  others,  irritation  and  inflammation  will  extend  to 
parts  more  remote,  especially  if  there  are  active  irri- 
tating agents  at  work. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  alveolar  abscess  will 
be  governed  by  the  constitution  of  the  patient  and 
the  condition  of  the  part  affected ;  a  case  of  recent 
origin  will  yield  much  more  readily  than  one  of  long 
standing.    When  a  case  has  assumed   tlie  chronic 
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form,  and  the  surrounding  parts  have  become  impli- 
cated in  the  diseased  coudition,  a.  restoration  to  health 
is  often  vei-y  difficult.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
profession,  the  removal  of  alveolar  aliscess  was  thought 
to  be,  as  a  general  thing,  wholly  impracticable.  But 
by  the  treatment  now  employed  this  affection  is 
readily  eradicated,  unless  the  parts  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  are  very  much  involved.  In  some  cases  the 
acaimulation  of  coagulated  lymph  and  debris  on  the 
point  of  the  root  is  very  large,  and  absorption  has 
taken  ]>lace  to  accommodate  it;  in  such  instance!;,  this 
being  destroyed,  the  space  occupied  by  it  will  be  tilled 
up  with  a  healthy  tissue.  In  young  persons,  when 
an  abscess  is  fonned  on  the  point  of  a  root,  esjrecially 
in  the  siugle-root  teeth  of  the  superior  maxilla,  the 
discharge  is  frequently  through  the  tooth  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  large  size  of  the  foramen  at  the  point 
of  the  root,  and  generally,  in  such  cases,  the  local 
treatment  may  be  made  through  the  canal.  Sometimes 
the  discharge  is  between  the  root  and  the  wall  of  the 
alveolus.  More  often,  however,  especially  in  persons 
after  complete  development,  the  discharge  is  through 
the  alveolus  aud  the  soft  parts  to  the  surface,  by  the 
shortest  course. 

M'^hen  an  alveolar  abscess  is  influenced  by  any  con- 
stitutional derangement,  geueral  treatment  must  be 
resorted  to,  such  as  the  condition  indicates.  The  local 
treatment  always  demanded  is  sucli  as  will  break  up 


and  destroy  the  accumulated  lymph  maiss.  Thia  is 
effected  either  by  surgical  or  thenijieutic  treatment, 
and  freijuently,  in  chronic  cases,  by  both  together,  but 
in  the  great  majority  of  acute  cases  therapeutic  treats 
meut  alone  will  be  sufficient.  In  order  to  break  up 
an  abscess  by  an  ojjeratioii  it  must  be  easy  of  access; 
and  it  is  very  seldom  that  an  operation  of  this  kind 
can  be  performed  through  the  root  of  a  tooth;  but, 
fortunately,  in  almost  all  those  cases  where  the  dis- 
charge is  through  the  root,  therapeutic  treatment  alone 
will  answer  the  purpose.  When  the  point  of  discharge 
is  on  the  gum  opposite  the  accumulation  on  the  root,  a 
sharp-pointed  bistoury  may  be  used,  and  the  canal  of 
discharge  sufficiently  opened  to  admit  the  free  use  of 
the  instrument  at  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Then  the 
lymph  mass  should  be  dissected  from  the  point  of  the 
root  and  removed  as  completely  as  possible.  After 
this,  if  the  case  is  a  favorable  one,  nature  may  be  left 
to  accomplish  the  work,  in  which  case  the  detached 
material  will  be  thrown  off,  healthy  granulations  de- 
veloped, and  the  parts  restored  to  comjilete  health.  In 
other  cases,  however,  after  an  operation,  nature  unaided 
will  not  complete  the  cure,  but  such  therapeutic  treat- 
ment must  be  resorted  to  as  the  circumstances  seem  to 
require.  In  some  cases  the  opening  through  the  al- 
veolus will  require  to  be  enlarged,  and  this  part  of  the 
operation  requires  great  care.  AW  loose  particles  of 
bone  should  he  removed  from  the  opening,  since,  if 
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permitted  to  remain,  they  woukl  produce  irritation 
aiid  tend  to  increase  the  difficulty. 

When  the  therapeutic  treatment  ia  applied  through 
the  root,  the  canal  is  to  be  cleansed  of  all  foreign  and 
detached  matter,  and  opened  freely  through  to  the 
point;  and  if  the  discliarge  is  fetid,  some  disinfectant 
and  antiseptic  should  be  used.  The  cleaosiug  of  the 
root  may  be  accomplished  by  injection  of  chloride  of 
sodium  ;  after  which  the  agent  to  act  on  the  disease  at 
its  seat  is  to  be  introduced.  There  are  a  number  of 
agents  used  for  this  purpose,  the  chief  of  which  are 
salicylic  acid,  chloride  of  zinc,  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
creosote,  the  first  being  applied  in  the  solid  and  the 
others  in  the  liquid  slate — though  the  nitrate  may  be 
employed  in  the  solid  form.  After  this,  during  two  or 
three  days,  floss  silk,  moistened  with  a  mild  solution 
of  creosote  and  tannin,  in  alcohol,  should  be  applied 
daily ;  and  then  clean  silk  or  cotton  may  be  worn  in 
the  canal,  changed  every  daj',  for  three  or  four  days, 
or  till  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  no  longer  any  dis- 
charge, and  that  the  parts  are  in  a  healthy  condition. 
If  nitrate  of  silver,  in  solution,  or  creosote,  is  used,  a 
piece  of  floss  silk  should  be  moistened  with  it,  and 
passed  through  the  root  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed. The  nitrate  is  more  prompt  in  action  than 
creosote,  and  will  accomplish  a  epecilic  object  in  a 
shorter  time.  Either  of  these  solutions  may,  by  the 
use  of  the  syringe,  be  very  effectively  thrown  through 
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a  root  in  the  following  manner  :  Fill  the  orifice  of  the 
canal  with  gutta-percha ;  drill  through  it  a  hole  large 
enough  to  receive  tightly  the  point  of  the  syringe  ;  and 
then,  charging  with  the  solution,  inject  it  through  the 
root ;  in  cases  where  there  is  an  opening  through  the 
gum,  the  injection  may  be  forced  round  through  this. 
The  condition  of  the  parts  will  indicate  how  long  this 
kind  of  treatment  should  continue.  Ordinarily,  when 
the  discharge  is  entirely  through  the  gum,  the  bistoury 
should  be  used  to  enlarge  the  ojiening ;  or  in  some 
cases  it  is  preferable  to  use  the  "  sea-tangle  "  tent ;  for 
this  purpose  form  a  plug  of  this  material,  in  size  to  fit 
closely  into  the  fistulous  opening,  where  it  should  be 
placed  and  remain  for  twenty- four  to  forty-eight  hours. 
When  saturated  with  moisture,  the  tent  expands  to 
more  than  double  its  size  when  in  the  drv  state.  Care 
should  be  exercised  lest  too  much  irritation  is  produced 
by  the  pressure ;  this,  however,  can  be  easily  regulated. 
In  many  cases  therapeutic  treatment  alone  will  accom- 
plish the  object;  and  when  the  opening  is  large  and 
direct,  the  therapeutic  agents  may  be  introduced 
through  it  directly  to  the  seat  of  disease.  If  nitrate  of 
silver,  in  solution,  or  creosote,  is  used,  it  should  be  in- 
troduced to  the  point  of  afiection  on  a  pledget  of  cotton 
or  floss  silk,  as  heretofore  directed  ;  or  if,  as  is  prefer- 
able, chloride  of  zinc  or  nitrate  of  silver  in  solid,  it 
should  be  passed  through  the  opening  into  the  main 
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cavity.  This  treatment  should  he  kept  up  till  tlie  in- 
dications are  fulfilled. 

In  the  treatment  of  abscess  of  the  inferior  maxilla, 
much  difficulty  is  often  experienced  from  a  want  of 
free  egress  for  the  pus  and  debris.  While,  in  the  supe- 
rior teeth,  the  pus  may  frequently  escape  through  the 
tooth  by  gravitation,  this  force  in  the  inferior  jaw  in- 
creases the  difficulty.  The  secretion  being  made  at 
the  Ixjttora  of  the  socket,  it  remains  there,  and  is  fre- 
quently pent  up  till  it  finds  an  outlet  through  the  gum, 
somewhere  between  the  point  of  the  root  and  the  neck 
of  the  tooth.  It  is  in  many  instances  veiy  difficult  to 
get  an  opening  as  low  down  as  the  point  of  the  root, 
since  the  buccal  attachment  to  the  gum  is  usually  (juite 
above  that  point,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  molars 
and  bicuspids.  Very  seldom,  if  ever,  can  the  coagu- 
lated lymph  on  the  root  of  an  inferior  tooth  be  de- 
stroyed by  treatment  applied  through  the  canal  of  the 
root.  Some  are  accustomed  to  make  a  vertical  incision 
of  the  gum,  as  low  as  the  |>oint  of  the  root,  and  perfo- 
rate the  alveolus,  and  trtmt  through  this  channel, 
as  already  described.  Owing  to  the  disadvantage 
above  mentioned,  much  more  energetic  treatment  is 
necessary  to  attain  success  with  an  abscess  of  the  infe- 
rior tlian  with  that  of  the  superior  teeth. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  where  one-half  or  more  of 
the  periofiteura  of  a  root  is  involved  in  abscess,  the  in- 
dications are  generally  supixwed  to  point  to  the  re- 
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moval  of  the  tootli.  In  the  lower  teeth,  a  very  serious 
difficulty  occasionally  occurs  from  abscess,  namely,  an 
externnl  opening  and  discharge;  and  in  all  cases 
■where  this  condition  has  already  been  reached,  the  of- 
fending tooth  should  be  removed.  But  when  such  a 
result  is  only  antiuipated,  and  is  yet  coutingeut,  treat- 
ment may  be  employed  to  avert  it ;  and  in  order  to  do 
this,  a  deep  and  free  incision  should  be  made  in  the 
gum,  opix)dte  the  affected  tooth,  and  poultices  applied 
witliin;  and  where  there  is  external  swelling,  pressure 
is  recommended,  as  follows:  Adjust  a  piece  of  tliick 
sheet-lead  to  the  part,  and  make  the  pressure  on  this 
by  means  of  a  bandage  embracing  it  and  passing  round 
the  head.  It  is  supposed  that  this  application  coun- 
teracts the  gravitation  of  the  secretion,  pressing  it  up- 
ward, and  thus  induciug  it  to  seek  an  outlet  at  some 
more  desirable  point. 

In  many  cases  tlie  most  prompt  and  efficient  treat- 
ment consists  in  the  extraction  of  the  tooth  involved 
by  the  abscess.  This  should  be  carefidly  done,  that 
there  may  be  no  fracture  of  the  alveolus,  and  no 
laceration  of  the  gum.  After  the  tooth  is  removed 
it  should  receive  the  following  treatment;  Remove 
from  the  root  or  roots,  with  the  projier  instrument,  all 
coagulated  lymph,  diseased  periosteum,  and  any  foreign  ■ 
Bubstanee  that  may  be  present.  The  cavity  of  decay, 
if  one  exists,  the  pulp-chamber,  and  canal  in  the  root  | 
or  roots,  should  all  be  perfectly  cleansed,  formed,  and  I 
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6]led  permanently.  This  will  occupy  from  thirty  to 
sixty  minutes.  This  part  of  the  work  should  proceed 
as  rapidly  as  is  cousistent  with  thoroughnt-ss.  Imme- 
diately after  the  removal  of  the  tooth  there  should  be 
placed  in  the  socket  from  which  it  was  removed  a 
pledget  of  cotton,  moistened  with  some  preparation 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  part,  and  that  will 
prevent,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  coagulation  of  the  blood 
while  the  tooth  is  out  of  the  socket.  For  this  pur- 
pose ihe  tincture  or  the  infusion  of  calendula  (mari- 
gold) has  been  used,  and  also  hamamelis  virginica 
(witeh  hazel)  extract;  both  of  these  have  been  used 
with  good  results.  Some,  liowever,  prefer  to  u.=e  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  for  this  purpose,  but  rather  permit  the 
blood  to  coagulate  in  the  socket,  and  remove  just  be- 
fore inserting  the  tooth. 

The  tootli  having  been  ])re|>ared  as  above  described, 
should  now  be  carefully  replaced  in  its  socket,  the 
jaws  should  then  be  closed  firmly,  which  will  carry  tlie 
tooth  to  its  precise  position.  Ordinarily,  no  stays  or 
ligatures  will  be  required  to  bold  it  in  position. 

Just  previous  to  the  replacement  the  pledget  of  cot- 
ton will  be  removed,  and  any  debris  that  may  be  found, 
clots  of  blood,  and,  indeed,  any  and  every  thing  tliat 
does  not  properly  belong  to  the  part  as  living  struo 
ture,  should  be  taken  away.  Usually,  the  tooth  will 
become  firmly  attached  within  a  few  days.  This  raode 
of  treatment  is  practicable  even  when  a  fistulous  open- 
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ing  has  been  formed  through  the  cheek  to  the  external 
surface. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  alveolar  abscess, 
much  vet  remains  to  be  learned.  With  the  attain- 
ments  thus  far  made  in  this  direction,  no  aspiring 
dentist  will  rest  satisfied,  though  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  it  has  made  great  progress  within  a  very  recent 
period. 

In  a  treatise  of  this  character  it  is  impracticable  to. 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  pathology  of  this  affection, 
or,  very  minutely  into  the  rationale  of  its  treatment. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  these  involves  a  wide  range 
of  pathological  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  X. 


PIVOT    TEETH. 


Whenever  the  crowns  of  the  anterior  teeth  have 
become  so  much  decayed  that  they  cannot  by  filling 
be  rendered  useful,  they  may,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, be  supplied  by  artificial  crowns  con- 
structed on  the  roots.  For  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  this  work,  the  following  conditions  are 
important: 

First.  The  constitution  of  the  patient  should  be 
good. 

Second.  The  mouth  should  be  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion and  without  diseased  teeth  or  roots. 

Third.  The  teeth  should  be  free  from  calcareous 
deposits,  and  from  all  foreign  substances  liable  to  in- 
duce irritation  or  inflammation. 

Fourth.  The  attachment  of  the  teeth  should  be 
perfect  and  healthy. 

Fifth.  A  root  having  a  living,  healthy  pulp  is  to  be 
preferred  to  one  the  pulp  of  which  has  been  dead  for 
some  time. 

Sixth.  The  root  above  the  neck  should  be  sound. 

Seventh.  The  root  should  occupy  a  correct  position 

23 
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in  the  arch.     Prior  constitutional  treatment  will  often 
be  required  where  there  are  unfavorable  conditions. 

The  roots  of  the  six  superior  anterior  teeth  are 
better  adapted  for  the  reception  of  artificial  crowns 
than  those  of  any  other  in  the  mouth.  The  roots  of 
the  first  bicuspids  frequently  terminate  in  two  points, 
and  are  always  more  or  less  compressed,  so  that  they 
will  not  receive  a  pivot  large  enough  to  sustain  a 
crown ;  besides,  these  teeth  are  masticatory,  and  crowns 
pivoted  to  them  very  soon  become  loose  and  useless. 
The  roots  of  the  inferior  incisors  are  also  compressed^ 
and  thus  subject  to  the  same  disability.  Occasionally^ 
however,  pivot  crowns  are  attached  to  the  roots  of  the 
superior  bicuspids,  and  the  inferior  incisors,  cuspids, 
and  bicuspids.  But,  in  order  that  such  an  operation 
shall  be  of  any  utility,  the  conditions  must  be  favor- 
able, the  roots  with  as  little  lateral  compression  as  pos- 
sible, in  a  very  sound  and  healthy  state,  and  without 
any  tendency  to  inflammation. 

The  preparation  of  the  root  for  the  reception  of  an 
artificial  crown  is  a  very  simple  process.  It  will, 
however,  be  somewhat  modified  by  the  kind  of  crown 
used,  and  the  method  of  attaching  it.  Ordinarily, 
the  first  step  is  to  remove  the  natural  crown  or  any 
remaining  portion  of  it,  with  a  fine  saw  or  excising 
forceps.  Of  this  latter  instrument  there  are  various 
forms,  that  in  most  common  use  having  narrow  trans- 
verse edges,  closing  squarely  together,  as  represented 
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in  Fig.  97.  With  these  forceps  any  broken  fragments 
of  the  crown  can  be  readily  removed.  In  every  case 
in  which  an  artificial  crown  in  required,  tlie  natural 
crown  is  very  much  decayed,  and  in  this  condition  is 

very  readily  removed  witb  excising  forcejjs,  nipping  it 


oft'  in  fragmeats,  beginning  where  it  is  weakest  and 
thinnest,  and  thus  removing  It  by  piecemeal — at  least 
as  far  as  the  force])8  are  available.  Yet  care  is  neces- 
sary, even  in  this  manner  of  using  the  forceje,  lest 
the  root  l>e  fractured  or  too  much  jarred. 


^ 


After  such  excision  with  the  forceps,  the  loat  is  to 
be  dressed  down  for  the  reception  of  the  crown  with  a 
round,  or,  better,  an  elliptical  file.  But  for  this  opera- 
tion of  removing  a  crown  a  very  fine,  smooth,  narrow 
saw,  set  in  a  frame  (Fig.  98),  is,  in  same  respects, 
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preferable  to  the  forceps,  it  being  less  liable  to  injure 
the  root  tlian  the  latter.  With  this  the  crown  is  sawed 
off  at  the  margin  of  the  gum,  leaving  the  end  of  the 
root  about  the  form  required  for  the  reception  of  the 
artificial  crown.  In  the  process,  the  crown  being  sus- 
tained by  the  fingers,  tlie  saw,  kept  constantly  wet,  in 
applied  to  the  tooth,  and  passed  along  its  proximate 
side  to  the  margin  of  the  gnm,  and  then  along  this 
through  it,  cutting  it  off  at  right  angles  with  its  axis. 
AJter  the  crown  has  been  tlius  cut  off,  the  root  is  fitted 
with  a  fine,  round  file  for  the  artificial  crown,  and,  or- 
dinarily, it  should  be  dressed  at  a  right  uiigle  with  its 
axis. 

At  this  stage  of  the  work,  if  the  pulp  remains  alive, 
it  should  be  removed,  and  the  preferable  method  is  by 
direct  operation,  in  the  manner  already  described  (pp. 
304-5).  It  is  better  in  all  such  cases  to  avoid  the  use 
of  arsenic  for  the  destruction  of  the  pulp;  it  will  often 
be  necessary  to  destroy  it  before  the  crown  is  removed. 
For  a  successful  operation  it  is  always  preferable  that 
the  root  have  the  pulp  living.  Af\*r  it  is  removed, 
the  canal  is  to  be  enlarged  to  a  suitable  size,  with  the 
appropriate  drill.  If  there  is  any  remaining  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  dentine,  as  is  very  seldom  the  case,  the 
bur  drill  may  be  used  for  this  purpose;  but  if  not, 
then  the  common  spear-pointed  drill  will  be  best 
Where,  however,  the  canal  takes  the  form  of  a  mere 
fissure,  either  the  bur  drill  or  the  four-sided  broach 
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may  he  employed.  The  depth  to  which  the  canal 
should  be  enlarged  will  be  determined  l>y  the  length 
of  the  root,  but  it  shovdd,  in  all  cases,  be  sufficient 
firmly  to  retain  a  pivot,  which  is  from  one  to  two 
lines;  and  the  diameter  of  the  hole  will  be  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  root.  The  drills  should  be  frequently- 
moistened  with  water  to  prevent  their  clogging.  The 
shaft  of  the  instrument  in  the  operation  should  be  ia 
a  line  with  the  cutting  edges  of  the  two  adjoining 
teeth,  and  midway  between  them,  and  the  drill  it- 
self should  follow  the  natural  Ciinal  us  nearly  as  pos- 
"  :ble. 
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The  tooth  selected  should  be  of  a  size,  shape,  and 
color  to  correspond  with  the  natural  crown  which  it  is 
to  represent.  It  should  not  be  ground  on  the  sides  or 
point,  and,  according  to  general  opinion,  ought  not  to 
be  touched  with  the  emery-wheel.  A  different  opinion, 
however,  is  entertained  by  some,  who  suggest  the 
grinding  of  the  entire  anterior  surface  of  the  artificial 
crown,  thus  removing  the  vitrified  surface  of  the  en- 
amel, after  which  it  should  be  well  polished  with  fine 
stones  and  emery,  by  which  it  is  claimed  that  the  ap- 
pearance corresponds  much  belter  with  that  of  the 
natural  teeth,  which  in  many  cases,  at  least,  is  correct. 
The  diameter  of  the  neck  of  the  crown  should  corre- 
sjH)nd  with  that  of  the  articulating  surface  of  the  root 
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tlw  prettj  ataaauir  iuai,  a  trri^  pirot  of  i 
wood  aboald  be  introdiKcd,  l7iiiaiiEorwIueh.griBd- 
ing  tt  to  i&i  exact  form,  the  crown  ntaj  be  Gtttd  bi  dke 

root  ID  its  prrjper  pootifHi. 

Ffff'  fitting  pivot  (eetfa  Dr.  E.  TownscDd  iaTeoted 
a  njfiD'l  file,  with  a  countf>rpftit,  into  wbidi  the  file 
exactJ^  Rtn;  with  the  fomHT  of  these  the  root  ie 
drewe<l,  and  with  the  latter  the  articalating  surface 
of  the  crown.  This  apparatus  woaW  be  griod  were  it 
not  for  the  ffreat  difficuity  of  dreseing  porcelain  teeth 
with  a  file.  By  care,  a  Terr  complete  fit  can  be  made 
with  a  Hjund  file  alone.  .Some  coloring  material,  as 
roHC  jiink,  for  instance,  may  be  put  on  the  base  of  the 
crown,  and  then  the  tofjih,  with  the  pivot  in^rrted, 
set  in  itH  pluce,  when  tlic  root  will  be  markei:l  where 
tho  crown  hax  t(niched  it,  and  this  can  he  dressed 
lit  the  [wjint  of  contact.  Tliia  ojieration  is  rejwated 
till  u  [lerfect  fit  in  obtained.     This  method  is  to  be 
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recommended  to  those  who  have  had  but  little  ex- 
perience in  adjusting  pivot  teeth. 

Another  method  of  making  an  artioulation  is,  to 
dress  the  root  as  first  described,  then  take  an  imjires- 
eion  of  the  part  in  plaster  of  Paris,  and  from  tliis  get 
a  model  upon  which  to  fit  the  crown.  This  method, 
however  is  advisable  only  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid  annoyance  to  the  [mtient  by  a  tedious  fitting 
process. 

Attachment  of  thf.  Ckown. 

The  means  of  attachment  in  most  common  use,  til! 
recently  at  least,  is  that  of  wofxi  pivots;  for  these 
wood  in  the  natural  condition  was  formerly  employed, 
but  it  is  now  compressed.  The  kind  best  adapted  for 
pivots  is  the  fine-grain,  tough,  slow-growth  hickory, 
of  straight,  uniform  fibre,  which  should  be  thoroughly 
seasoned.  For  its  preparation,  take  blocks  six  or  eight 
inches  long,  and  s])lit  them  into  rods  alnjut  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  sfjuare;  then,  with  a.  knife  and  file  dress 
them  down  to  a  size  one-third  greater  than  that  of  the 
intended  pivots;  afterward,  pass  them  through  three 
or  four  holes  of  the  ordinary  drawplate  inverted,  thus 
making  them  of  uniform  thickness  throughout ;  and, 
finally,  turning  the  drawplate,  pass  them  through  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  wire,  continuing  till  the  rods  are 
of  proper  size,  and  all  the  ix)res  of  the  wood  are  closed 
by  compression.     They  should  be  slightly  oiled  before 
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in  the  root  and  that  in  the  crown  do  not  always  have 
precisely  the  same  direction  ;  in  which  ease,  a  pivot 
will  be  required  having  a  curvature  according  to  the 
variation  ;  and  the  extent  and  direction  of  such  inflec- 
tion should  be  carefully  observed  while  adjusting  the 
crown  with  the  trying  jiivot.  The  pivot  is  to  he  neatly 
and  accurately  fitted  into  the  crown  first,  and  then  the 
lengtli  of  it  required  for  the  root  ascertained  with  the 


■ 


gauge  represented  in  Fig.  90.  This  gauge  consists 
of  a  wire  of  a  size  freely  to  enter  the  pivot-hole,  hav- 
ing a  little  slide  with  a  fiange  attached.  By  introdu- 
cing thU  wire  into  the  pivot-hole,  the  slide  ia  pressed 
back,  and  the  depth  of  the  hole  indicated  at  once.  Tlie 
pivot  is  then  cutoff  accordingly  and  dreseed  to  the 
proper  size  and  inclination,  and  gently  pressed  to  ita 
place  with  the  thumb  and  finger.  Before  being  intro- 
duced, however,  it  may  be  wrapped  with  gold  foil, 
which  will  serve  to  protect  the  dentine  of  the  root  from 
decay,  and  also  to  preserve  the  pivot.  Two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  Na  6  gold  foil  may  be  placed  between 
the  crown  and  the  root,  so  as  to  make  a  more  perfect 
joint  and  exclude  the  moisture.  There  is,  however, 
not  much  advantage  in  this.  A  thin  sheet  of  Hill's 
stopping,  placed  in  the  joint,  makes  a  better  adaptation 
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than  the  gold,  and  os  artificial  may  be  uged  fnr  thp 
same  purpose,  and  in  many  instances  is  far  better  than 
eitlier  Hill's  stopping  or  gold  ;  the  canal  in  the  root 
above  the  pivot  should  be  filled  with  gold,  or  some 
appropriate  material,  though  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
discharge  through  the  root,  this  would  not  be  admis- 
sible. 

The  canal  at  the  orifice  is  sometimes  considerably 
enlarged  by  decay,  so  that  when  the  crown  is  fittetl 
and  the  canal  sufficiently  opened  for  the  recejxion  of 
the  pivot,  there  will  be  a  cone-sha[)e(l  S2)ace  which  the 
ordinary  pivot  will  not  fill.  There  are  several  methods 
of  obviating  this  difficulty ;  one  of  these  is,  completely 
to  fill  the  enlargement  with  gold,  and  then  perforate 
this  filling  with  the  proi)er-sized  drill  for  the  reception 
of  the  pivot ;  or,  which  is  better,  to  introduce  into  the 
canal  a  jiolished  steel  wire  of  the  size  of  the  intended 
pivot;  round  this  consolidate  a  filling  of  gold,  having 
first  made  retain ing-points  at  the  proper  j)laces  in  the 
dentine ;  finish  perfectly  flush  with  the  end  of  the 
root;  and  then  withdraw  the  wire  from  the  canal,  and 
it  is  ready  to  receive  the  pivot  with  the  crown  attached. 
Some  operators  form  the  wood  pivot  of  such  a  shape 
as  to  fit  into  and  fill  the  enlarged  cavity.  Another 
method  is,  after  the  pivot  is  fastened  into  the  crown, 
to  build  round  it,  on  the  base  of  this,  a  portion  of 
Hill's  stopping,  of  about  the  size  and  form  of 
largeraent  in  the  canal ;  and  then  the  tooth 
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ready  to  insert,  soften  the  stopping  by  heat,  and  in- 
troduce it  carefully  into  place.  The  os  artificial  in 
such  cases  is  still  better. 

It  frequently  happens,  in  cases  where  the  pulp  has 
been  dead  for  a  considerable  time,  that  there  is  more 
or  less  discharge  through  the  canal  of  the  root,  and  a 
tooth  is  required  immediately,  or  at  least  before  there 
is  time  for  treatment  to  abate  the  discharge.  To 
such  a  condition  some  arrangement  must  be  adapted 
so  as  not  entirely  to  close  up  the  canal,  and  preclude 
the  escajie  of  pus.  For  this  purpose  a  groove  may  be 
cut  along  the  wall  of  the  canal,  or,  perhaps  better,  on 
the  side  of  the  pivot  throughout  its  length,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  secretion.  Where  there  is  irritation  or 
liability  to  inflammation,  a  temporary  pivot  of  soft  wood 
or  of  hard  wood  loosely  fitted,  should  be  worn  ;  for  thus 
the  root  is  less  jarred  by  percussion  on  the  crown,  and, 
if  need  be,  the  crown  and  pivot  can  be  removed. 


JIktallic  Pivots. 

The  liability  of  a  pivot  of  wood  to  wear  off  at  the 
point  between  the  crown  and  the  root,  as  well  as  to  l^e- 
come  offensive,  and  the  difliculty  of  removing  the  tooth, 
have  led  dentisb?  to  seek  some  less  objectionable  mate- 
rial;  and  metals  have  been  experimented  upon,  and 
found  in  some  respects  preferable.  Gold  has  been  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  more  than  any  other  metal. 
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Pivots  made  of  this  do  not  become  offensive,  do  not 
wear  off,  and  admit  of  any  desired  curve,  and  of  an 
easy  removal  of  the  crowo.  There  are  several  methods 
of  attaching  this  kind  of  pivot  to  a  tooth,  and  a  very 
common  one  is,  to  fit  into  the  hole  in  the  crown  a  piece 
of  pivot  wood ;  cut  it  off  even  with  the  base  of  the 
crown,  and  perforate  it  with  the  proper-sized  drill  for 
the  reception  of  the  metal  pivot,  which  may  l>e  rough- 
ened or  barbed  on  its  sides,  and  then  forced  into  the 
place  prepared  for  it.  Another  method  is  to  drill  into 
a  block  of  wixkI  ;  insert  the  pivot,  prepared  as  above, 
then  dress  down  the  wood  round  it  till  this  will  fit 
closely  into  the  crown  ;  and  after  it  is  pressed  in,  cut 
off  the  protruding  portion  of  wood.  In  either  of  these 
methods,  when  the  wood  becomes  moist,  the  metal  pivot 
will  be  very  firmly  retained.  This  pivot  may  also  be 
attached  to  the  crown  by  soldering.  Place  the  edge 
of  the  tooth  in  plaster  of  Paris;  set  the  pivot  in  its 
proper  position  in  it ;  fill  round  this  with  fragments 
of  gold  plate,  and  put  on  solder  and  borax ;  heat  up 
with  a  blow-pipe,  and  draw  the  solder  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cavity.  Another  method,  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes,  is  to  set  the  pivot  in  place,  and 
pack  round  it  a  stiff  amalgam  of  gold  and  mercury  ; 
evaporate  the  mercury  by  heat.  A  better  method 
than  any  of  these  is  to  have  teeth  manufactured  with 
a  platinum  tube  inserted,  into  whicli  the  pivot  can  be 
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soldered.  Pivots  may  also  be  attached  to  the  ordinary 
plate  teeth. 

For  attaching  the  metal  pivot  to  the  root,  it  is  some- 
times fitted  tightly  to  the  canal,  and  introduced  info 
it  without  any  other  substance.  This  is  objectionable 
on  account  of  the  wearing  of  the  root,  certain  to  take 
place  if  there  is  the  least  jarring  or  moving  of  the 
crown.  To  obviate  this,  various  methods  have  been 
devised,  one  of  which  is  to  wind  floss  eilk  aliout  the 
pivot  before  introduwing  it ;  but  this  soon  become::!  of- 
fensive, and  rwjuires  frequent  renewal.  Another  me- 
thod is  to  introduce  a  piece  of  wood  into  the  root,  aiid 
drill  through  it  for  the  reception  of  the  pivot,  which 
is  squareil  and  roughened, — squared  to  prevent  it  from 
turniug  round,  and  mughened  to  secure  it  from  draw- 
ing out.  But  if  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the  tooth 
occasionally,  the  pivot  should  not  be  barbed. 

Jletal  tubes  may  be  introduced  into  the  roots  for  the 
reception  of  the  pivots.  These  tubes  are  made  of  hol- 
low gold  wire  of  proijer  size,  the  method  of  prepar- 
ing which  is,  to  take  a  piece  of  No.  30  gold  plate, 
from  four  to  six  inches  long,  and  from  a  third  to  a 
half  inch  wide,  and  bend  it  round  a  piece  of  smooth 
polished  steel  wire  of  the  size  of  the  intended  pivot; 
draw  both  together  through  a  drawplate,  down  to  one 
size  larger  than  the  hole  in  the  root;  then  take  out 
the  wire,  and  solder  up  the  tube;  on  it  cut.  a  fine 
thread  with  a  screw-plate ;  from  it  cut  o£f  a  half  to 
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a  plate  tooth  is  used,  it  should  have  a  metallic  base  to 
rest  on,  and  cover  the  end  of  the  root.  Properly  to 
construct  this;  an  impression,  must  he  obtained,  and 
models  and  counter-models  made,  and  the  base  swaged; 
and  then  to  this  the  pivot  and  tooth  are  attached. 
Irregularity  of  the  teeth,  and  especially  of  the  root 
on  which  the  crown  is  to  rest,  may  require  a  peculiar 
adjustment  of  the  pivot,  which  may  he  very  easily 
effected  by  the  method  Just  referred  to. 

Occasionally,  bad  consequences  follow  the  opera- 
tion of  inserting  a  pivot  tooth,  the  most  frequent  of 
which  is  iuflammatiou  of  the  periosteum.  Rough 
manipulation  is  very  liable  to  induce  this  condition, 
where  there  is  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  in  which 
case  too  great  care  cannot  be  recommended;  and 
prior  treatment  will  sometimes  be  advantageous.  After 
periostitis  has  supervened,  either  constitutional  or  local 
treatment,  or  both  may  be  employwl, — constitutional, 
by  emetics  and  saline  cathartics,  aud,  indeed,  any  agent 
that  will  equalize  the  circulation  and  counteract  the 
inflammation  ;  and  local,  by  the  same  means  as  already 
prescribed  for  jjerioatitis  elsewhere ;  in  addition  to 
which,  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
crown  and  pivot  from  the  root.  It  is  always  impor- 
tant to  commence  the  treatment  of  such  cases  at  the 
first  indications  of  the  disease. 

Sometimes,  even  with   considerable  care,  a  crown 
1  be  split  by  the  introduction  or  the  expansion  of 
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The  first  plan  of  restoration  to  which  reference  is 
now  made,  is  that  denominated  the  "  Richmond  crown," 
from  the  name  of  him  who  claims  to  have  invented  it. 
The  plan  consists  in  tlie  construction  of  a  gold  crown 
in  about  the  following  manner:  From  plate,  if  gold, 
twenty-two  carats  fine,  and  in  thickness  about  thirty, 
Stub's  gauge,  cut  a  band  or  strip  equal  in  width  to 
the  length  of  the  proposed  crown ;  then  get  the  exact 
circumference  of  the  cervical  part  of  the  root  upon 
which  the  crown  is  to  be  placed ;  then  make  the  gold 
band  to  correspond  in  length  to  the  circumference  al- 
ready obtained,  and  bend  it  into  a  ring,  shaping  it  as 
nearly  to  the  form  of  the  end  of  the  root  as  may  be ; 
place  the  ends  squarely  together  and  solder;  then 
adapt  and  fit  to  the  ead  of  the  root,  so  it  may  be 
pressed  or  driven  on  and  retain  its  position  with  a  good 
degree  of  fixedness.  Now  remove  the  band  and  solder 
upon  its  crown  end  a  heavy  plate;  upon  this  should 
be  soldered  three  or  four  little  globules  of  gold,  if  for 
a  molar,  or  if  a  bicuspid,  two,  to  constitute  the  cusps 
of  the  crown.  The  crown  surface  thus  formed  can  be 
trimmed  and  dressed  with  the  burs  and  corundum 
cones  to  any  particular  form  indicated.  A  better 
method  of  preparing  the  crown  plate  is  to  use  pure 
gold  plate,  No.  30>  Stub's  gauge;  then,  with  dies  made 
from  the  imjireesions  of  well-formed  teeth  of  the  same 
class,  stamp  the  plate,  giving  it  the  exact  form  of  the 
masticating  surface  of  a  natural  tooth  of  the  class  in 
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hand.  This  cap  should  have  its  inner  depressions 
filled  with  fine  gold  solder,  then  fit  and  solder  the  cap 
to  the  band  already  described,  and  proceed  with  the 
insertion  as  by  the  other  plan.  Having  tlie  crown 
thus  formed,  it  is  ready  for  insertion.  The  root  is 
next  to  be  prepared,  if  not  already  done ;  indeed, 
in  most  cases,  where  circumstances  will  permit,  it  is 
proper,  and  perhaps  best,  to  first  prepare  the  root.  If 
this  has  irritation  or  disease  about  it,  or  a  discharge 
through  it,  restoration  to  a  healthy  condition  must 
first  Ije  effected,  and  especially  if  there  is  discharge 
through  the  root  must  it  be  arrested.  After  these 
things  are  accomplished,  any  protruding  portions  of 
the  root  that  would  prevent  the  proper  adjustment 
of  the  crown  should  be  removed;  the  canal  should 
be  thoroughly  cleansed,  disinfected,  and  the  remote  or 
inner  third,  or  even  half,  of  the  caual  completely  filled 
with  some  appropriate  material.  Suggestions  upon 
this  subject  given  on  page  362  of  this  work  are  perti- 
nent here.  Into  the  outer  and  unfilled  jmrt  of  the  canal 
may  be  fixed  a  screw;  thia  may  be  of  gold,  platinum, 
or  steel ;  the  latter,  in  some  respects,  is  better  than 
either  of  the  others ;  it  can  be  obtained  already  made, 
of  the  right  size  and  form,  and  is  stronger  than  either 
gold  or  platinum.  The  screw,  when  fixed  in  place, 
should  be  of  such  size  and  length  as  to  admit  the 
crown  to  its  proper  position.  The  next  and  final  step 
in  the  work,  if  all  things  have  been  well  done  to  this 
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point,  is  to  place  on  the  end  of  the  root,  about  the 
screw,  a  small  portion  of  oxyphoephate  or  oxychloride 
of  zinc,  and  a  sufficient  amount  in  the  crown  that  the 
space  is  completely  occupied  when  the  crown  is  forced 
to  its  proper  place.  It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to 
decide  as  to  the  requisite  amount  of  plastic  material; 
too  small  a  quantity  will  occasion  a  space  beneath  the 
crown,  and  endanger  the  strength  and  jiermanence 
of  the  work,  and  an  excess  will  prevent  the  crown  from 
taking  its  proi>f)r  position.  To  meet  this  difficulty  the 
practice  of  some  is  to  drill  a  hole  through  the  crown- 
surface  of  the  tooth  sufficient  in  size  for  the  escape  of 
the  excess  of  the  plastic  Blling,  always  using  enough  to 
certainly  fill  the  space,  and  afterward  filling  tlie  hole 
with  gold  foil  or  with  a  screw.  The  crown  should  be 
finished,  and  its  adaptation  made  to  the  tooth  of  the 
opposite  jaw,  before  the  final  setting.  They  may  be 
made  of  gold  or  platinum. 

Another  method  is,  after  having  prepared  the  root 
as  described  above,  to  put  the  ring  or  band,  without  its 
crown  cap,  firmly  on  the  root,  and  fill  completely  with 
the  plastic  filling ;  after  this  has  become  perfectly  hard- 
ened, it  may  be  cut  down  and  formed  properly,  and 
the  mastiavting  surface  made  by  filling  and  building 
with  gold  foil. 

Anotlier  plan  is  to  form  the  crown  cap  as  described, 
and,  after  fitting,  instead  of  soldering  it  to  the  band, 
solder  to  its  inner  side  one  or  two  little  staples,  loops, 
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or  pins,  that  shall  serve  as  anchorages,  then,  when 
the  plastic  material  is  introduced  and  still  soft,  place 
the  cap  in  its  position  with  the  anchorage  loops  well 
imljedded  in  the  plastic  filling;  after  this  has  set 
the  operation  is  about  complete,  except,  perhaps,  a 
little  dressing  and  finishing.  In  all  cases  the  border 
of  the  band  that  passes  beneath  the  free  margin  of 
the  gum  should  he  brought  to  a  thin  etlge  before  it  is 
put  on,  and  when  in  place  should  fit  the  root  very  jier- 
fectly;  it  should  also  extend  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
line  of  attachment  of  the  gum  to  the  root. 

These  crowns  of  gold,  though  practicable  for  the 
molars,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  second  bicuspid,  and, 
in  a  few  cases,  for  the  first  bicuspid,  are  not  admissible 
for  the  six  anterior  teeth,  either  superior  or  inferior. 
But  the  principle  is  applicable  for  these,  the  process 
being  about  the  same  aa  that  described,  except  that  a 
porcelaiu  lacing,  representing  the  external  face  of  the 
tooth,  is  set  into  the  band,  which  is  cut  away  for  its 
reception  and  adaptation  to  the  root;  an  ordinary  thin, 
plain  plate  tooth  serves  the  purpose  well.  After  being 
properly  adjusted,  it  should  be  lined  and  soldered 
firmly  to  the  baud,  the  two  thus  joined  constituting 
the  crown  to  be  inserted.  The  palatine  part  may  be 
covered  with  gold,  and  formed  to  the  shape  of  the 
palatine  surface  of  the  natural  tooth.  The  crown  thus 
formed  may  be  attached  as  alreatly  described. 

The  root  for  the  reception  of  such  a  crown  should 
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be  prepared  as  for  the  reception  of  a  molar  crown. 
The  details  in  the  insertion  of  these  crowns  has  varied 
somewhat  in  the  hands  of  different  operators,  but  the 
aim  has  been  in  this  description  to  so  present  the  prin- 
ciples that  any  well-qualified  practitioner  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  executing  the  work  in  an  acceptable 
and  permanent  manner. 


GENEHAI^  REMARKS. 


The  extraction  of  teeth  is  an  important  operation, 
requiring  for  its  proper  performance  skill,  judgment, 
and  experience,  as  well  as  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  parts  involved.  Success  in  the  operation  formerly 
was  very  uncertain;  but  now,  from  an  increase  of 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  dental  surgery,  and  from 
great  improvements  in  the  instruments  employed,  the 
operation  ie  generally  attended  with  success.  The  an- 
cients were  nut  strangers  to  this  operation,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  relics  found  in  ancient  tombs,  with  teeth 
absent,  under  such  circumstances  as  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  removed  by  the  surgeon. 
Extracting  instruments  of  very  ancient  date  have 
also  been  found ;  and  ancient  writers,  too,  refer  to  the 
operation  as  one  not  much  more  pleasant  then  than 
now.  The  demand  for  this  operation  arises  not  from 
fancy,  fashion,  or  caprice,  but  from  dire  necessity — 
a  necessity,  too,  of  great  frequency.  Very  few  indi- 
viduals in  this  country  arrive  at  mature  age  without 
being  required  to  submit  to  it ;  and,  indeed,  the  ma- 
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jority,  liefore  mitldle  age,  lose  in  this  manner  from 
four  to  ten  teeth,  and  many,  all.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  objects  for  which  a  resort  is  had  to  this 
operation  : 

1.  To  obtain  relief  from  pain,  caused  either  by  dis- 
ease of  the  pulp,  by  inflammation  of  the  periosteum, 
or  by  any  other  affection  iavolving  the  teeth,  that  can- 
not be  readily  controlled  without  their  removal. 

2.  To  prevent  pain  iu  future.  This  of  course,  has 
reference  only  to  those  teeth  which  are  very  much  de- 
cayed, or  rendered  useless  by  any  cause,  aud  which  are 
liable  at  any  time  to  occasion  disease  in  the  parts  about 
them. 

3.  To  save  sound  teeth  from  the  attack  and  ravage 
of  decay.  This  implies  those  teeth  which,  by  their 
offensive  condition,  would  prove  injurious  to  healthy 
teeth. 

4.  To  relieve  a  diseased  condition  of  the  contigu- 
ous parte,  such  as  alveolar  abscess,  neuralgia  excited 
by  dental  irritation,  diseased  antrum — and  sometimes, 
indeed,  remote  parts,  which  are  in  many  instances  af- 
fected by  diseased  teeth. 

5.  To  anticipate  and  obviate  irregularity.  There 
are  some  cases,  in  which  all  the  teeth  cannot  be  accom- 
modated with  a  proper  position  in  the  arch,  and  in 
which  the  removal  of  one  or  more  of  them  for  this 
purpose  Ijecomee  a  necessity,  if  regularity  and  symme- 
try are  to  be  secured. 
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6.  To  prepare  the  mouth  for  the  reception  of  arti- 
ficial dentures  ;  though  these  are  sometimes  inserted, 
with  the  roots  of  the  teeth  remaining,  which  ia  admis- 
sible only  when  the  roots  and  parts  about  tliem  are 
healthy  ;  otherwise  they  should  be  removed. 

Before  anything  else  is  done,  every  case  presented 
should  be  carefully  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain 
all  the  clrcumstauceB  and  conditions  that  might  in 
any  way  affect  the  operation.  It  is  imjwrtant  to  ar- 
rive at  a  correct  conchision  in  regard  to  the  tooth  or 
teeth  to  be  removed  ;  the  number  of  roota,  their  in- 
clination, and  the  character  of  their  attachment;  in 
what  manuer,  and  to  what  extent,  tlie  surrounding 
parts  will  be  affected  by  their  removal ;  and  the  prob- 
able amount  of  force  necessary  for  this  purjHwe.  The 
operator  will  in  many  iustances  be  referred  to  the 
wrong  tooth ;  for  a  sound  and  healthy  one  is  sometimes 
painful  from  sympathy,  and  sbtndiag  in  contact  with 
a  decayed  and  painful  tooth,  makes  it  frecpiently  diffi- 
cult for  the  patient  to  determine  in  which  the  pain 
exists ;  and  sometimes  difficult  for  the  operator,  too, 
especially  where  the  decay  is  on  a  proximate  portion 
of  the  tooth,  and  not  easy  of  approach.  In  all  such 
cases,  great  care  should  be  exercised,  and  a  thorough 
examination  made.  There  is  often  extensive  decay 
on  tlie  proximate  side  of  the  tooth,  that  is  not  appar- 
ent at  first  view. 

The  constitution  is  also  to  be  noted — its  peculiarities. 
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tendencies,  and  suaceptibilitles ;  as  these  will  oflen 
modify  the  operation.  A  Ixighly  nervous  temperament 
win  not  endure  an  operation  that  one  of  a  different 
character  will  undergo  with  impunity.  There  may 
alBo  be  idiosynci'afiies  and  conditions  that  will  forbid 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  One  of  these,  and  not  the 
least  formidable,  is  a  Ineraorrhagie  diathesis. 

The  manner  of  performing  the  operation  is  an  im- 
portant consideration ;  it  should  not  be  precipitate  or 
hurried.  A  very  good  criterion  is,  that  the  eye  should 
critically  follow,  and  the  mind  attentively  comprehend, 
every  movement  of  the  hand  and  instrument.  It  is  a 
very  common  method  to  seize  the  tooth,  turn  away  or 
shut  the  eyes,  and  make  the  most  rapid  motions  possi- 
ble, regardless  of  consequences.  Accidents,  such  as 
breaking  the  tooth,  fracturing  the  alveolus,  laceration 
of  the  soft  parts,  and  rupture  of  the  bloodvessels,  are 
very  liable  to  follow  a  hurried  execution;  and  there 
are  many  cases  on  record  in  which  injury  lias  resulted 
from  a  rapid  application  of  force  in  the  extraction  of 
teeth.  The  ancients  were  cautious  iu  this  particular  : 
it  is  recorded  of  Uiem  that  they  made  extracting  in- 
struments of  lead,  to  prevent  injury  from  the  employ- 
ment of  too  great  force.  It  is  difl5cult,  always  to  de- 
termine the  exact  amount  of  force  that  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  removal  of  a  tooth  in  any  given  case; 
though  by  long  and  close  ohservation,  it  may  be  pretty 
accurately  calculated  ;  and  it  is  important  for  the  ope- 
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rator  to  know  this,  so  as  to  ijrejiare  for  the  emergency, 
and  to  select  the  instrument  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
In  order  to  be  successful,  an  operator  must  be  coofident 
of  his  ability,  and  to  be  so,  he  must  possess  it.  He 
should  be  familiar  with  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
parts  to  be  operated  upon;  should  understand  the 
physiological  and  pathological  conditions  of  the  parts 
adjacent;  and  should  properly  appreciate  their  influ- 
ence on,  and  their  connection  with,  the  teeth. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  teeth  with  regard  to 
their  facility  of  removal.  Those  most  difficult  to  ex- 
tract possess  the  following  peculiarities  :  shortness  and 
thickness  of  crown ;  in  the  incisors,  thickness — the 
edges  of  the  superior  and  the  inferior  meeting  ajuarely 
on,  or  deviating  but  little  from  their  points;  freedom 
from  prominences  on  the  crowns  of  the  molars  and 
bicuspids,  their  masticating  .surfaces  being  smooth; 
regularity  in  arrangement,  all  being  in  correct  position 
and  in  contact  with  one  another  ;  color  slightly  yellow ; 
denseness  and  thickness  of  alveolus;  unyielding  firm- 
ness of  the  soft  tissue ;  lack  of  prominences  on  the 
gums  to  indicate  the  size  and  position  of  the  roots. 
Another  class  of  teeth,  differing  in  characteristics  from 
those  of  the  above,  are  also  very  difficult  of  extraction, 
namely  :  those  having  crowns  of  medium  length  and 
of  a  diameter  at  the  neck  much  loss  than  at  the  mas- 
ticating surface ;  roots  long  and  divergent,  and  in  some 
caaes  considerably  curved  ;  and  otUn  a  very  lirm  union 
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with  tlie  alveolus,  so  that  a  jwrtion  remains  adhering 
to  the  tooth  when  it  is  extracted,  which  occiim  more 
frequently  with  the  superior  cuspid  teeth  than  with 
any  others  ;  and  often  the  Beptum  between  the  roota  is 
80  firmly  embraced  by  them,  especially  when  they  con- 
verge, that  it  ie  brought  away  with  the  tooth  on  its 
extraction.  Bony  union  of  the  teeth  has  been  enu- 
merated as  one  of  the  occasional  obstacles  in  extraction 
of  the  teeth  ;  but  this  rarely  if  ever  occurs — the  mode 
of  development  almost  precluding  the  possibility  of  its 
existence — so  that  it  need  scarcely  be  reckoned,  Kx- 
ostosiR  of  the  root  sometimes  rendei-s  extraction  very 
difficult,  especially  when  tbe  enlargement  attaches  to 
the  point  of  the  root,  and  forms  a  bulb  larger  than  the 
diameter  of  the  root  elsewhere.  It  is  then  like  a  l»all 
in  a  socket,  and  if  the  walls  of  the  alveolus  are  thick 
and  firm,  and  closely  embrace  the  root,  the  tooth  is 
very  securely  retained.  Exostosis  of  the  same  extent 
in  the  inferior  as  in  the  superior  teeth  will  render  the 
former  the  more  difficult  to  remove,  because  of  the 
greater  density  of  the  inferior  maxilla  ;  and  it  has  been 
maintained  that  this  cause  would  produce  a  like  dif- 
ference oven  in  the  normal  condition  of  the  organs; 
but  experience  does  not  warrant  the  opinion.  The 
superior  molars  have  more  numerous  and  more  diver- 
gent roots  than  the  inferior ;  and  the  roots  of  tlie  an- 
terior superior  teeth  are  much  larger,  and  consequently 
have  a  greater  amount  of  attachment,  than  the  anterior 
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inferior  ones.  In  a  healthy  condition,  the  periosteum 
of  the  root  has  comparatively  little  sensibility;  but  in 
proportion  as  it  is  subjected  to  acute  disease,  is  the 
sensibility  increased,  and  thus  the  pain  consequent  on 
the  removal  of  the  tooth,  augmented. 

Instruments  adapted  to  all  the  different  forms  and 
locations  of  the  teeth  are  requisite  in  the  various  ope- 
rations of  extraction.  It  is  im}H)3sible  to  remove  all 
teeth  in  a  proper  manner  with  but  three  or  four  instru- 
ments, as  recommended  by  some. 

For  any  kind  of  suecessfut  manipulation  in  the 
mouth,  and  especially  that  involved  in  the  extraction  1 
of  teeth,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  be  most  comfortable,  and  to  secure  to  the 
operator  the  greatest  facility  of  execution.  But  dif- 
ferent positions,  of  course,  will  be  required  for  the  re- 
moval of  different  teeth.  Finally,  there  should  be  as 
little  show  of  preparation,  and  as  little  display  of  instru- 
ments, as  possible, — thus  to  avoid  exciting  the  nervous 
apprehensions  of  the  patient ;  and  the  operator  Hhould 
at  all  times  exhibit  a  gentle  and  encouraging  deport- 
ment, yet  work  promialy  and  surely. 
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The  most  common  and  imperative  indication  is, 
continued  and  violent  toothache.  In  all  cases  where 
the  teeth  are  diseased  and  painful,  and  cannot  be  re- 
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stored  to  health,  they  ehould  be  removed.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  cases  of  diseased  teeth  that  can  not  be 
relieved  by  the  present  methods  of  treatment,  so  as 
to  remain  in  the  mouth  with  any  degree  of  com- 
fort and  asefulness.  Alveolar  abscess,  terminating 
on  the  outside  of  the  face,  or  tending  to  it,  always 
indicates  the  removal  of  tlie  offending  tooth.  Chronic 
inflammation  of  the  investing  membrane  formerly  was 
considered  an  indication  for  extraction ;  but  it  is 
found  that  many  cases  thus  affected  may  by  judicious 
treatment  be  restored  to  comparative  health.  Ulcera- 
tion of  the  investing  membrane  clearly  points  to  ex- 
traction as  the  remedy.  Teeth  that  have  no  antago- 
nists, and  that,  on  this  account,  keep  up  an  irritable 
condition  in  the  ccuitiguous  parts,  that  cannot  be  con- 
trolled, should  be  removed  ;  and  so,  as  a  general  rule, 
should  supernumerary  teeth.  In  order  to  relieve  a 
crowded  condition  of  the  teeth,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  remove  one  or  more,  even  though  they  may  be 
healthy. 

Till  within  the  last  few  years,  the  existence  of  an 
alveolar  abscess  was  considered  an  indication  for  the 
removal  of  the  tooth  from  which  it  proceeded,  but 
under  the  present  mode  of  treatment,  except  in  very 
aggravated  cases,  a  simple  abscess  is  not  reckoned  a 
sufficient  cause  for  extraction. 

The  posterior  teeth  may  be  removed  for  causes  that 
would  not  warraut  the  removal  of  the  anterior.     All 
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dead  teeth  and  roots  that  produce  or  keep  up  irritation 
should  be  removed,  especially  if  the  tendeucy  is  per- 
BiBtent. 

The  temporary  teeth  that  are  not  cast  at  or  near  the 
tirae  their  respective  permanent  teeth  should  appear 
through  the  gum,  ought  to  be  removed ;  but  caution 
must  always  be  exercised,  lest  they  he  removed  too  J 
soon.  Painful  and  uncontrollable  disease  may  indi-^ 
cate  their  removal  long  before  the  period  just  men- 
tioned;  yet  they  should  not  be  removed  on  account 
of  diseased  condition  unless  the  rudiments  of  the  per- 
manent teeth  are  likely  to  suffer  by  euch  disease.  A'l 
crowded  condition  of  the  permanent  with  the  tempo-  , 
rary  teeth  may  indicate  the  removal  of  one  or  more 
of  the  latter.  It  is  important  to  understand  the  true 
indications  for  the  removal  of  temj>orary  teeth ;  in 
these,  as  in  the  permanent  teeth,  apparent  indications 
are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  real  ones.  Teeth  may 
sometimes,  even  though  undecayed,  produce  nervous 
affections,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  their  re- 
moval necessary.  This  indication  is  most  frequent 
with  teeth  affected  by  exostosis. 

A  high  state  of  inflammation  in  the  contiguous 
parts  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  counter-indication; 
but  it  can  be  such  only  in  cases  in  which  the  inflam- 
mation would  be  increased  by  the  operation  ;  and  this 
would  happen  only  where  there  is  a  decided  influmma- 
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'tory  (liathesia,  which  peculiarity  can  be  readily 
tected  by  careful  observation. 


ExTRACTiNo  Instruments 

Numerous  and  various  instruments  have  been  fiH- 
ployed  for  extracting  teeth ;  and  each  of  these  has 
passed  through  various  modifications.  Imperfection 
and  want  of  adaptation  have,  till  within  a  few  years, 
characterized  them  all  in  a  marked  degree,  as  iudi- 
catetl  by  numerous  changes  they  have  undergone, 
Two  general  classes  comprehend  theiu  all,  represented 
by  the  key  and  the  forceps.  The  former  makes  its 
attachment  on  one  side  of  the  tooth,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  but  a  small  portion  of  it,  and  has  a  resting- 
point  for  a  fulcrum  on  the  adjacent  parts,  the  gum 
and  the  alveolus,  The  latter  embraces  the  tooth  on 
both  sides,  and  has  no  fulcrum  resting  on  the  adjacuut 
parts.  There  are  other  instruments  somewhat  ditlBrent 
from  these  in  their  application  ;  but  the  principle  on 
which  they  oi)erale  is  the  same.  For  instance,  the 
elevator  has  a  point  of  embrace  or  contact  with  the 
teeth,  and  a  fulcrum  or  reating-point  on  tlie  adjacent 
parts,  the  power  lieing  applied  to  the  handle,  as  to  a 
lever.  The  screw  makes  its  attachment  inside  of  the 
tooth,  instead  of  outside,  like  the  forceps,  and  does 
not  touch  any  other  part. 

There  should  always  be  at  hand  a  sufficient  num- 
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ber  and  variety  of  instruTnents  to  meet  every  case, 
however  rare  its  occurrence,  Desirabode  recommends 
the  employment  of  but  four  instruments  for  the  re- 
moval of  all  the  teeth.  The  lirstis  a  forceps,  and  tlie 
other  three  are  nothing  more  than  so  many  different 
forms  of  the  elevator.  He  was  not  familiar  with  the 
present  improvements  in  extracting  iustruments,  or  he 
could  not  have  made  such  a  recommendation. 


The  Key. 

The  principle  of  this  instrument  was  at  a  very 
early  period  brought  into  requisition  for  the  estrao- 
tioft  of  teeth;  it  is  emphatically  an  old  instrument. 
It  consists  of  a  inhaft  six  inches  long,  with  a  handle 
four  inches,  attached  at  right  angles,  while  the  hook 
is  attached  laterally  at  the  other  end  of  the  shaft,  and 
the  bolster,  eitlier  movable  or  fixed,  to  the  side  of  it, 
immediately  below  the  articulation  of  the  hook.  This 
instrument  lias  passed  through  a  great  variety  of  forms 
and  modifications  ;  having  the  shaft  straight,  curved, 
or  double  curved  ;  the  fulcmm  large,  small,  ilat,  round, 
long,  shoi-t,  fixed,  movable,  and  anterior,  posterior,  or 
opposite  to  the  point  of  the  hook.  There  has  also 
been  a  great  variety  of  forms  of  the  hook ;  and  it 
has  been  made  with  machinery  attached,  to  control  its 
grasp,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  instrument 
from  slipping  oflf  the  tooth,  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
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which  would  doubtless  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  in- 
strument. The  principle  of  the  forceps,  too,  hag  been 
combined  with  the  key,  and  probably  with  very  de- 
cided advantage. 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  key  is  worthy  of  some 
consideration.  The  hook  is  attached  to  the  shaft  di- 
rectly above  the  bolster,  and  starts  off  at  a  right  angle 
with  its  vertical  axis,  but  curves  down  to  the  point, 
almost  or  quite  as  low  as  the  base  of  the  bolster. 
When  properly  constructed,  the  hook  embraces  the 
tooth  at  the  neck  on  one  side,  and  the  bolster  rests  a 
little  below  this  on  the  other.  When  the  instru- 
ment is  applied  to  a  tooth,  the  centre  of  the  shaft  is 
the  axis  of  motion  ;  but  as  force  is  applied  to  the  in- 
strument, this  axis  is  transferred  from  the  shaft  to  the 
base  of  the  bolster,  which  is  the  centre  of  motion  the 
moment  it  is  fixed  on  the  gums  and  alveolus,  and  the 
shaft  descril)es  an  arc  about  it.  Now,  as  a  result  of 
this  motion  and  arrangement,  the  line  of  force  is  at 
an  angle  of  from  forty  to  sixty  degrees  with  the  axis 
of  the  tooth ;  and  hence  it  is  at  this  angle  that  the 
tooth  must  be  extracted,  if  at  all.  The  axis  of  power 
exerted  on  tlie  tooth  by  the  imttrument  is  in  a  line- 
from  the  point  of  the  hook,  to  its  attachment  to  the 
shaft ;  and  the  line  of  this  force  has  its  termination 
below  the  neck  of  the  tooth  on  one  side,  and  just 
above  the  crown  on  the  opiKwite  side.  Tlie  angle 
formed  by  the  line  of  power  with  the  axis  of  the- 
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tooth  U  dififerent  in  the  differcDt  relative  positions  of 
the  key  to  the  tooth.  If  the  instrument  is  applied  to 
an  inferior  molar,  with  the  holster  on  the  inside,  the 
angle  of  the  line  of  forc^  with  tlie  axis  of  the  tooth  is 
about  forty  degrees ;  but  if  placed  on  the  outside  of 
the  jaw,  as  recommended  by  some,  the  angle  con- 
tained by  the  line  of  power  and  the  axis  of  the  tooth 
is  sixty  degrees  or  more.  The  line  of  force  is  not 
changed  by  any  form  the  hook  may  assume  ; — it  may 
be  regularly  or  irregularly  curved,  or  be  turned  at 
a  right  angle,  and  yet  the  line  of  force  is  not  changed. 
Indeed,  this  line  cannot  be  changed  except  by  chang- 
ing tlie  relative  position  of  the  hook  and  its  attach- 
ment. This  application  of  the  power  conHtitutes  one 
of  the  prominent  objections  to  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  the  force  is  applied  at  too  great  an  angle  with 
the  axis  of  the  tooth,  and  hence  in  numerous  instances 
it  is  broken  off.  The  Lwleter  of  the  key  rests,  in 
the  operation,  on  the  gum,  on  which  it  exerts  great 
pressure,  and  which  it  always  bruises,  and  frequently 
lacerates  in  a  cruel  manner  ;  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  bolst^^rs  of  the  variously  constructed  keys  differs 
but  little;  though,  perhajw,  the  bolster  which  has  a 
broad  base,  and  is  attached  to  the  shaft  by  a  joint, 
would  cause  less  pain  to  the  patient  by  its  pressure, 
and  be  much  less  liable  to  lacerate  or  cut  the  gum, 
than  the  email  and  permanent  one.  The  pressure  of 
the  bolster  on  the  gum  and  process  is  always  greater 


than  the  power  required  to  extract  a  tooth ;  aod  tliis 
extreme  pressure  and  its  consequences  constitute  an- 
other strong  objection  to  the  use  of  the  key.  The 
power  being  applied  at  a  disadvantage,  much  more 
is  required  than  when  economically  applied. 

This  instrument  is  so  seldom  employed  for  the  ex- 
traction of  teeth,  that  any  very  special  directions  as 
to  its  use  will  aearcely  be  refjuired  ;  yet  a  few  general 
suggestions  may  not  be  out  of  place.  "WHietber  a 
tooth  should  be  drawn  inward  or  outward  depends 
on  its  position  and  inclination.  Am  u  general  rule  for 
the  removal  of  the  molans,  the  bolster  should  be 
placed  on  the  inside  of  the  inferior  teeth  and  on  the 
outside  of  the ' suiierior.  For  removing  the  lower 
teeth  of  the  left  side,  the  operator  should  stand  at  the 
right  of  the  patient ;  and  for  the  teeth  of  the  right 
side,  in  front  or  at  the  right.  For  the  inferior  teeth 
of  the  right  side,  he  should  stjuid  at  the  right  of  the 
patient;  and  for  the  left  superior,  in  front  of  him. 
There  have  been  a  great  many  different  opinions  as 
to  the  manner  of  applying  and  using  this  instrument. 
Oue  recommends  that  "the  teeth  should  be  always 
turned  towards  the  tongue."  Another,  "that  the 
fulcrum  should  be  so  placed  that  it  would  not  come 
in  contjict  with  the  tooth."  Another  directs;  "Place 
the  fulcrum  on  the  margin  of  the  gum."  Another: 
"  Place  the  fulcrum  on  the  gum  below  its  margin," 
Another  suggests,  "  that  tlie  fulcrum  be  placed  on  the 
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Bide  of  the  tooth  opposite  the  point  of  the  hook." 
Again  ;  "  We  are  directed  that  tlie  tooth  should  be 
drawn  from  the  higher  alveolus."  This  great  diversity 
of  opinion  aa  to  the  manner  of  using  the  key,  as  well 
as  the  great  variety  of  changes  in  its  form,  is  evidence 
that  it  is,  at  best,  a  very  Imjierfect  instrument.  It  is 
impossible  to  embrace  a  tooth  aa  deep  with  it  as  with 
well-constructed  forceps;  and  with  it,  the  liability  to 
accident  in  the  extraction  of  teeth  is  much  greater 
than  with  any  other  instrument,  A  strong  advocate 
of  this  instrument  says  that  the  key  alwai/s  produces 
injury  ;  but  the  greatest  skill  exhibits  the  least  injury. 


Forceps. 

The  forceps  are  the  most  efficient  extracting  instru- 
ments in  use,  and  the  improvements  made  in  them 
during  the  hist  few  yeara  have  been  very  great ;  in- 
deetl,  twenty-five  yeai-s  ago  they  were  not  made  with 
any  special  adaptation  whatever,  and  were  totally  un- 
fit to  be  used  for  the  extraction  of  teeth;  but  now 
they  are  constnicted  with  such  various  shapes  and 
curves  as  to  facilitate  their  approach  to  the  teeth 
whatever  their  position  in  the  mouth  may  be,  and  to 
fit  all  the  various  forms,  and  make  a  most  perfect  em- 
brace of  the  teeth.  Forceps,  with  the  present  im- 
provements, take  a  deeper  and  more  thorough  hold  on 
the  t«eth  than  any  other  iustrumeat.    The  beaks  may 
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be  made  so  thin  that  they  will  i)eiietrate  between  the 
roots  and  alveohis,  and  the  adaptation  so  complete  that 
the  instrument  will  not  slip  or  move  from  its  position 
when  placed.  The  form  of  the  beaks  should  be  such 
as  to  fit  the  crown  without  pressing  on  it,  and  yet  per- 
fectly embrace  the  neck  of  the  tooth ;  and  the  entire 
instrument  of  such  form  and  curve  as  to  give  to  the 
hand,  arm,  and  body  of  the  operator  the  best  position 
for  ease  and  facility  of  execution. 

There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  j>osition,  rela- 
tive to  tlie  patient,  which  the  oj>erator  should  occupy 
while  extracting  teeth  with  the  forceps.  Some  recom- 
mend different  positions  for  the  removal  of  different 
teeth ;  but  it  is  preferable,  on  many  accounts,  to  oc- 
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cupy  as  nearly  aa  possible  the  same  position  in  the  re- 
moval of  all ;  and  this  is  to  the  right  and  a  little  back 
of  the  patient. 

The  forceps  for  removing  the  superior  incisors  are 
straight  and  have  thin  beaks,  which  are  sufficiently 
broad  to  embrace  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  sur- 
faces of  the  teeth  entire  (Fig.  100) ;  and  they  should 
he  much  broader  for  the  centrals  than  for  the  laterals. 
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The  pointa  should  not  be  so  broad,  however,  as  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  contiguous  teeth  in  the  rotary 
motion  made  to  break  up  the  attachment.  The  same 
principle  in  regard  to  the  width  of  the  forceps  is  to 
be  observed  for  the  lateral  incisors  and  cuspids.  The 
ordinary  straight  root  forceps  may  be  employed  for 
the  extraction  of  tlie  lateral  incisors;  though,  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  desirable  that  tlieir  beaks  be  somewhat 
thinner  than  usual.  For  the  superior  cnapid  teeth, 
the  ordinary  bicuspid  forceps  are  frequently  used,  but 
their  beak-s  are  commonly  too  narrow,  and  those  of  the 
F(o.  mi. 


central  incisor  forceps  too  thin.  The  cuspid  forceps 
ehould  be  ahtmi  m  wide  as  those  for  the  central  in- 
cisors, with  the  thickness  uf  the  bicuspid  forcei>8  (Fig. 
101),  and  witli  a  greater  eoncavity,  so  as  to  fit  the 
neck  of  the  tooth.  The  superior  bicuspid  forceps 
have  narrow,  thick,  and  quite  concave  beaks,  and  the 
instrument  is  straight,  or  nearly  so,  though,  for  the 
second  hicU3i)ids,  especiaUy  in  a  small  mouth,  it  should 
have  some  anterior  curvature.  {Fig.  102.)  One  pair 
of  forceps  will  serve  for  both  sides,  though  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  one  for  the  first  and  another  for  the 


second  bicuspid.  For  the  removal  of  the  bicuspids  there 
13  a  form  of  forceps  with  thick,  smooth  beaks,  and  of 
sucli  a  form  as,  by  preiisure,  to  force  the  tooth  from 
its  socket,  taking  advantage  for  this  purpose  of  the 


conical  form  of  the  r'Mjt.  The  superior  molar  forceps, 
a  pair  for  each  side,  have  one  of  the  beaks  a  single 
concave,  to  embrace  the  palatine  root,  and  the  other  a 
double  concave,   with    a    projecting    point    from  the 
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centre  of  the  beak,  to  pass  into  the  bifurcation,  and 
with  the  edge  of  the  beak  so  formed  as  to  embrace 
the  two  palatine  roots.    The  concavity  and  curvature 
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of  the  beaks  should  be  just  sufficient  to  accommodate 
the  crovrn  of  the  tooth.  These  forceps  should  have  a 
double  curve  to  iacilitate  their  approach  to  the  teeth, 
an  anterior  curve  just  above  the  joint,  and  a  down- 
ward curve  ju3t  below  it ;  sometimes,  also,  a  lateral 
curve  above  the  joint,  throwing  the  instrument  more 
toward  the  angle  of  the  mouth.     (Fig.  103.) 

For  the  second  molars,  the  forceps  should  have  a 
Jittle  more  curve  above  the  joint  than  for  the  first. 


A  thiril  pair  of  forceps  for  these  teeth,  and  especially 
for  the  roots  before  they  are  separated,  have  the  inner 
beak  similar  to  the  one  above,  and  the  outer  a  curved, 
attenuated,  sharp  point,  to  pass  between  the  buccal 
roots  (Fig.  104).    The  forcejis  for  the  superior  third 


molars  have  two  siugle-concave  beaks,  made  to  em- 
brace tbe  tootb  as  though  it  were  cylindrical,  or  nearly 
60,  at  its  neck.  The  instrument  has  two  curves,  or 
rather  angles,  the  one  forward  and  the  other  down- 
ward, so  that  its  handle  is  Bomewliat  anterior  to,  but 


almost  parallel  with  the  axieof  the  tooth.  (Fig.  105.) 
It  is  a  principle  that  should  be  observed  in  all  forceps, 
that  the  handle  of  the  instrument  when  placed  upon 
tbe  tooth  be  as  nearly  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the 


latter  as  possible,  and  as  nearly  in  a  line  with  it  as  the 
location  of  the  tooth,  the  size  of  the  mouth,  and  other 
circumstances  will  admit 

The  forceps  for  the  inferior  incisors  may  have  either 
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a  lateral  or  a  transverae  curve, — almost  to  a  right  an- 
gle if  transverse,  but  if  lateral,  not  more  than  half  that 
inclination.  (Fig.  106.)  The  ordinary,  slightly  curved 
root  forcejis  may  be  used  for  the  extraction  of  these 
teeth.   (Fig.  107.)     The  beaks  should  be  very  narrow 


and  thin,  for  a  great  amount  of  force  is  not  required 
for  the  extraction  of  these  teeth.  The  beaks  of  the 
inferior  incisor  forceps  should  be  relatively  broader 


than  those  of  the  forceps  for  the  superior  incisors. 
Rotary  motion  in  the  extraction  of  inferior  incisors  is 
not  admis8il>le  unless  the  roots  be  cylindrical,  or  nearly 
so.     The  inferior  bicuspid  forceps  are  well  adapted  to 


\ 


The  instniment  for  the  right  side  has  a  lat- 
eral curvature,  which  brings  the  handle  out  at  the 
angle  of  the  mouth,  and  is  necessary  in  order  to  obviate 
a  contact  with  the  superior  teeth.  The  forceps  for  the 
left  side  have  beaks  of  the  same  form.     They  are  bent 
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the  removal  of  the  inferior  cuspida  also.    These  forceps, 
I  two  in  number,  one  for  each  side,  are  of  different  forms. 

I  (Fig-  108.)     The  beaks  are  narrow,  thick,  and  quite 

L 


to  almost  a  right  angle  above  the  joint,  while  below  it 
the  handle  is  thrown  upward  ;  and  their  inner  l»eak  ia 
longer  than  the  outer.  The  inferior  molar  forcepa 
(Fig.  109)  are  two  in  number,  that  for  the  right  side 
being  curved  outward  and  forward,  and  that  for  the 
left  forward  and  upward,  tlie  beak  making  almost  a 
right  angle  witli  the  body  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
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inner  beak  of  each  being  longer  than  the  outer.  The 
beak  eliould  be  of  sufficient  breadth  to  embrace  the 
entire  side  of  the  tooth,  of  double-concave  form,  with 
a  ridge  and  a  long  point  in  the  centre  of  the  beak,  to 
pass  into  the  bifurcation  of  the  roots.  The  inner  beak 
of  these  forceps  should  be  longer  than  the  outer,  for 
the  teeth  on  which  they  are  designed  to  operate  have 
an  inward  inclination,  and  the  outer  alveolus  is  higher 
than  the  inner. 

A  pair  of  forceps  for  the  left  side,  similar  in  form  to 
those  for  the  right,  would  be  preferable  to  the  ordinary 
left  forceps,  when  the  mouth  can  be  opened  wide ;  and 
the  curvature  of  the  handle  of  this  instrument  would 
be  toward  the  centre  of  the  mouth,  instead  of  outward, 
as  that  of  the  right  forceps.  With  this  form  of  forceps 
more  power  can  be  exerted  than  with  the  ordinary  left 
inferior  forceps. 

A  forceps  similar  in  general  form  to  that  for  the  ex- 
traction of  the  inferior  molars  of  the  right  side  has  been 
devised  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Watling,  for  the  removal  of  the 
lower  molars  of  the  left  side. 

The  instrument  has  a  little  more  upward  and  for- 
ward curve  above  the  joint  than  for  the  right  side,  to 
facilitate  its  approach  to  and  action  upon  the  tooth  for 
which  it  is  designed ;  it  is  a  little  longer  than  that  for 
the  right  side.  This  instrument  is  much  more  easily 
controlled  than  the  ordinary  forceps  used  for  extract- 
ing these  teeth,  and  with  it  more  force  can  be  applied. 


Forceps  for  the  removal  of  tlie  inferior  tbird-niolars 
have  large  single-concave  beaks,  to  make  a  general 
embrace  of  the  Utoth,  and  have  but  one  curve,  which 
is  between  the  joint  and  the  point,  and  is  almost  a 
right  angle.  (Fig.  lH.)     One  pair  of  forceps  of  this 


kind  is  quite  sufficient  for  both  the  right  and  the  left 
side.  The  forcepa  denomiiinted  Physic's  forceps  are 
also  sometimes  employed  for  the  removal  of  the  third- 
molars.  These  are  cooetructed  with  thick,  sharp 
blades,  the  edgea  of  which  come  squarely  together,  and 
the  points  sometimes  have  an  enlargement  on  them. 
They  are  curved  almost  to  a  right  angle,  to  facilitate 
their  adaptation.  (Fig.  112.)  There  are  two  or  three 
different  forms  of  Physic's  forceps. 
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Of  the  variety  of  root  forceps  now  used,  those  for 
the  removal  of  the  anterior  teeth  are  straight,  or  but 
Blightly  curved,  with  long,  thin,  sharp-edged  beaks, 
and  of  a  width  regulated  by  the  diameter  of  the  roots. 
Those  for  the  removal  of  the  roots  of  the  superioi 
molars,  when  these  are  separated,  have  the  samefornd 
of  beaks  as  those  for  the  front  teeth,  but  more  curved," 
to  facilitate  their  approach  to  the  roots.     For  the  re- 


moval of  these  roots,  it  is  well  to  have  several  pairs 
of  forceps  with  different  degrees  of  curvature,  using, 
in  any  given  case,  those  with  the  least  admissible 
curve, — which  in  a  small  mouth  wilt  be  cousiderable, 
while  in  a  large  one  it  will  be  very  slight.  The  same 
forceiw  that  are  used  for  the  removal  of  the  front 
inferior  teeth  are  applicable  to  the  removal  of  their 
roots. 

Of  the  different  forms  of  forceps  for  the  removal  of 
the  roots  of  inferior  molars,  those  for  the  extraction 
of  the  roots  before  they  are  separated,  and  while  t 
are  firmly  attached,   have  two  long,  slender,  roi 
curved  beaks,  designed   to   pass  down  deep  betwet 
and  embrace  the  roots  in  the  bifurcation  ;  their  cum 
ture  should  be  almost  a  rigbt  angle,  and  their  handlei 


assume  the  form  of  the  ordinary  right  and  left  inferior 
molar  forceps,  already  described  (Fig  118) ;  or  if  but 
one  is  used,  the  handle  should  be  straight.     The  for- 


ceps for  the  removal  of  these  roots  after  tliey  are  sep- 
arated should  have  the  beaks  of  the  same  form  ; 


those  of  the  superior  root  forceps ;  Ijut  the  beaks 
should  be  curved  to  a  right  angle  with  the  handle, 
and  the  handle  be  straight.      (Fig.  114.) 
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Elevators. 


There  are  in  use  variously-formed  instruments  con- 
etructed  on  the  priuciple  of  the  elevator.  They  are 
made  with  such  points  as  to  take  the  most  thorough 
hold  oil  the  teeth  or  roots  on  which  they  are  to  be 
used,  and  with  such  curvature  of  shaft  as  to  enable 
them  to  pass  most  readily  to  the  desired   position. 


Some  are  so  formed  at  the  jxtints  as  to  embrace  the 
root  at  the  border  of  the  alveolus,  using  the  latter  as 


a  fulcrum  (Fig.  115) ;  others,  to  pa«s  between  the  al- 
veolus and  the  root  (Fig.  116)  ;  others  to  cut  through 
the  alveolus,  and  thus  approach  the  root.  All  the  or- 
dinary elevators  make  a  fulcrum  of  the  alveolus,  or  of 
an  adjoining  tooth  ;  but  some  operators,  in  using  this 
instrument,  contrive  to  make  a  fulcrum  of  the  thumb 
or  one  of  the  fingers,  which  is  the  preferable  way. 


HOOira — SCREW. 


Hooks. 


These  are  formed  so  that  the  point  will  embrace 
the  root  and  remove  it,  without  resting  on  the  eur- 
rouuding  parts.     The  root  is  removed  simply  by  pres- 


sure, applied  in  the  proper  direction.  Of  the  varioua 
forms  of  this  instrument,  there  are  the  forward  hook, 
the  backward   (Fig.    117),  and  the  compound    (Fig. 


118),  which  last  includes  the  fbrmer  two.  These  are 
valuable  instruments,  but  require  care,  in  order  to 
avoid  injuring  the  surrounding  parts. 


SOKEW. 

This  is  a  cone-shaped  instrument,  with  a  very  defi- 
nite, sharj)  screw-thread ;  the  manner  of  using  it  in 
the  o[)eration  of  extraction  is,  to  screw  it  into  the  root. 
It  will  be  required  of  various  sizes,  to  correspond  with 
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those  of  the  different  rnots  to  be  extracted.  It  is 
coinmouly  attaclied  to  the  handk-  by  a  periuaneut 
shaft    (Fig.    119) ;  but  sometimes  it  is  made  with  a 


square  shaft  fitted  into  a  socket  handle  (Fig.  120), 
by  which  arrangement  the  handle  is  used  only  (o  in- 
troduce the  screw ;  and  this  only  serves  as  a  support 
to  a  frail  root,  the  forcejjs  being  then  brought  to  bear 


in  connection  with  it  for  the  removal  of  the  root.  A 
screw-tap  of  the  same  form  as  the  screw  should  accom- 
pany it. 

"When  the  screw  is  combined  with  the  forceps  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  root,  and  preventing  it 
from  crushing  while  it  is  removed  with  the  forceps, 
the  latter  is  of  the  same  form  as  that  of  the  ordinary 
straight  root  forceps,  with  the  sliaft  of  the  screw  at- 
tached in  the  joint.  In  some,  the  screw  is  attached 
with  a  sjiring  and  ratchet,  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  out, 
seized  between  the  beaks,  and  introduced  into  the  root; 
and  then,  these  are  slipfjed  on  the  root,  which  they 
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emhrace  and  remove.    In  others,  the  screw  is  fixed, 

but  the  movable  screw  is  to  be  preferred.    {Fig.  121.) 

Au  arm  attached  by  a.  joint,  and  bearing  a  pad  to  rest 
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as  a  fulcrum  on  the  other  teeth,  is  sometimes  attaclied 
to  the  shaft  of  the  screw,  but  this  is  objectionable,  be- 
cause of  its  liability  to  impede  the  action  of  the  in- 
strument, and  also  to  injure  the  adjoining  teeth. 

Gum- LANCET. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  the  gum-lancet,  the  most 
common  is  that  with  the  round  point,  and  with  the 
blade  from  two  to  four  lines  wide,  and  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  long,  attached  to  a  shall  and  handle, 
the  whole  being  about  six  inches  in  length.     The  in- 


strument should  have  a  keeu  edge  on  the  sides,  two  or 
three  lines  from  the  extreme  point.  It  is  sometimes 
made  with  the  edge  square,  but  the  round  edge  is  the 
better  form.  The  edge  is  parallel  with  the  handle  in 
the  ordinary  lancet.  (Fig.  122.)     This  form  is  used 
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for  separating  the  gum  from  the  buccal  and  palatal 
surfaces  of  the  tooth.  A  lancet  with  the  edge  trans- 
verse to  the  ehaft  is  required  for  separating  the  gum 
from  the  proximate  portions  of  the  teeth.  The  blade 
of  this  should  be  of  the  same  general  form  as  that 
already  described,  except  that  it  should  be  quite  nar- 
row, in  no  case  more  than  two  lines  wide.    (Fig.  123.) 


Qum-Iancets  are  made  with  the  blade  set  in  a  socket 
on  the  end  of  the  shaft,  so  that  it  can  be  rotated  and 
set  to  any  angle  to  meet  every  case. 

The  Metuod  of  Lancing  the  Gums. 

In  all  cases  the  gum  should  be  separated  from  the 
tooth  as  far  as  the  embrace  of  the  forceps  is  to  extend; 
the  lancet  should  pass  close  to  the  tooth,  so  as  to  make 
the  separation  clean  about  its  neck;  in  order  to  do 
which  the  lancet  must  be  kept  in  gootl  condition ;  it 
should  also  be  passed  freely  between  the  teeth.  A 
complete  separation  of  the  gum  is  essential  to  a  good 
hold  of  the  forceps  on  the  tooth.  Some  operators, 
however,  do  not  use  the  lancet  for  this  purpose,  but 
tear  the  gum  away  by  forcing  the  forceps  to  ila  poai- 
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tion  on  the  tooth.  This  method  is  objectionable  on 
several  accounts:  it  causes  the  patient  much  more  pain 
than  with  a  sharp  lancet ;  the  forceps  cannot  thus  be 
adjusted  to  the  tooth  with  so  much  facility;  there  is 
far  more  danger  of  lacerating  the  soft  pails,  and  be- 
cause of  an  imperfect  adaptation  of  the  forceps  to  the 
tooth,  more  danger  of  fracturing  it;  and  the  opera- 
tion is  always  more  difficult  of  accomplishment.  In 
those  cases  in  which  the  gum  is  firm  and  dense,  and 
would  obstruct  the  free  passage  of  the  forceps  to  the 
proper  position  on  the  tooth,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  make  a  vertical  incision  of  the  gum,  even  after  it 
has  been  separated,  directly  opposite  the  root.  But  it 
is  in  many  instances  better  to  cut  away  a  [lortion  of 
the  free  margin  of  the  gum  in  the  extraction  of  roots 
that  are  partially  covered  by  it;  and  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  this  method  iu  any  ease  where  it  may  at  all  fa- 
cilitate the  operation;  for  this  portion  of  the  gum,  if 
let  remain,  is  always  absorbed  or  sloughed  away  after 
the  extraction  of  teeth.  It  is  also  sometimes  necessary 
to  dissect  the  gum  somewhat  from  the  alveolus,  in 
those  cases  in  which  a  deep  hold  on  the  tooth  or  root 
is  required,  and  in  which  the  alveolus  is  either  cut 
away  or  embraced  by  the  forceps.  The  character  and 
condition  of  the  tooth  will  somewhat  modify  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  gum-lancet  should  be  used. 
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EXTKACTION    OF   THE   TeETH. 

In  the  following  remarks  it  is  the  design  to  consider 
only  those  principles  obviously  involved  in  the  ex- 
traction of  the  teeth  with  forceps,  and  in  the  extraction 
of  roots  with  forceps,  elevators,  and  screws. 

Superior  Iimsors. — After  an  examination,  the  gnm 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  perfectly  separated  from  the 
neck  of  the  tooth  up  to  the  border  of  the  alveolus; 
this  is  quite  sufficient  if  the  tooth  is  not  too  much  de- 
cayed. With  the  forceps  already  described  {see  Fig. 
100),  grasp  the  tooth  firmly  at  the  border  of  the  al- 
veolus; introduce  the  instrument  slowly,  adjusting  it 
carefully  as  it  passes  up  to  the  iiroi>er  position;  then, 
by  a  gradual  movement,  rotate  the  tooth  in  the  socket, 
thus  breaking  up  the  attachment.  All  the  cylindrical, 
single-root  teeth  may  be  luxated  by  a  rotary  motion. 
There  are  occasional  circumstances,  however,  that  ren- 
der this  somewliat  difficult;  as,  for  instance,  any  con- 
siderable curvature  of  the  root,  or,  sometimes,  the  at- 
tachment to  the  outer  plate  of  the  alveolus  is  so  firm 
that  it  cannot  be  broken  ujj  by  rotary  motion.  Neither 
of  these  difficulties  is  usual  with  the  lateral  incisors; 
but  with  the  centrals,  one  or  other  of  them,  is  not  un- 
frequent.  When  either  of  them  does  occur,  the  at- 
tachment must  be  broken  up  by  an  inward  and  out- 
ward movement,  which,  on  account  of  the  pressure 
made  on  the  parts,  is  attended  with  much  more  pain, 
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and  far  greater  danger  to  the  contiguous  parts  than  the 
loosening  by  rotary  motion. 

The  roots  of  the  incisors  are  not  difficult  to  remove, 
unless,  being  very  ranch  decayed,  they  will  not  sustain 
the  embrace  of  the  forceps  below  the  border  of  the 
alveolus;  and  when  they  are  thug  decayed,  one  of  the 
following  methods  may  be  adopted:  The  gum  may  be 
dissected  from  the  alveolus,  and  the  latter  cut  away 
with  the  thick  cutting  instrument,  so  as  to  expose  the 
root  sufficiently  for  extraction  with  the  root  forceps; 
or,  after  the  gura  is  dissected  up,  the  alveolus  and  the 
root  may  be  together  embraced,  and  the  former  bro- 
ken and  removed  with  the  latter.  This  is  a  rough 
and  severe  operation,  though  it  is  often  adopted.  Or, 
an  elevator  of  the  proper  form  may  be  introduced 
between  the  root  and  the  alveolus,  and  the  root  thus 
dislodged. 

The  screw,  either  simple  or  compound,  is  a  valuable 
instrument  for  the  removal  of  these  roots.  But  the 
gum  should  l>e  separated  even  when  the  extraction 
is  to  be  accomplished  with  this.  The  canal  in  the 
root  should  first  be  enlarged  with  a  tai>er  drill  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  screw,  till  all  the  softened  dentine 
is  removed.  Then  the  screw,  selected  of  proper  size, 
having  a  very  sharp  thread,  is  introduced,  till  it  takes 
a  strong  hold  in  the  solid  dentine,  especially  if  it  is 
the  simple  screw.  In  some  inetaoces,  while  it  is  being 
introduced,  the  root  will  t;e  loosened.     In  using  the 
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screw  in  connection  with  the  forceps,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  introduce  it  with  the  same  firmnese  as  when  the 
screw  alone  is  employed.  In  the  use  of  the  screw- 
forceps,  the  screw  is  embraced  in  the  beaks  and  intro- 
duced; then  the  forceps  are  passetl  up  on  the  root,  or 
between  it  and  the  alveohis,  if  need  be,  the  screw  serv- 
ing to  sustain  the  root  uuder  the  pressure  of  the  for- 
ceps. The  attachment  of  the  root,  is  broken  by  a 
rotary,  or  an  inward  and  outward  movement,  as  the 
case  may  require. 

/Superior  Cuspids. — For  the  removal  of  these  t«eth, 
the  central  incisor  or  the  bicuspid  forceps  may  be 
used,  though  usually  the  beaks  of  the  former  are  too 
thin,  and  those  of  the  latter  too  narrow.  The  forceps 
appropriate  for  the  removal  of  these  teeth  have  broad, 
deep,  concave  beaks,  so  as  to  embrace  the  tooth  as 
completely  as  possible,  and  they  are  thick,  so  as  to 
possess  sufficient  strength.  The  gum  being  separated, 
and  the  forceps  adjusted  on  the  tooth,  the  attachment 
is  broken  up  either  by  an  inward  and  outward,  or  by 
a  rotary  movement;  the  fornter  will  be  far  more  fre- 
quently brought  into  requisition,  since  these  teeth 
are  generally  so  firmly  attached  that  they  cannot  be 
loosened  by  the  latter;  but  the  skilful  and  experienced 
operator  will  of^n  combine  tlie  two,  with  the  happiest 
effect.  These  teeth  have  larger  roots  than  any  others 
in  the  mouth,  and  the  alveolar  process,  especially  the 
outer  plat«,  closely  invests  them,  and  thus  they  are 
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very  firmly  fixed  in  the  sockets,  and  are  also  more  fre- 
quently found  curved  than  the  roots  of  the  incisors. 
Often,  in  the  extraction  of  the  cuspids,  a  portion  ot 
the  outer  wall  of  the  alveolus  is  broken  off,  and  comes 
away  with  the  tooth.  But  this  accident  ia  not  attended 
with  any  serious  results;  indeed,  in  the  preparation  of 
the  mouth  for  artificial  teeth,  it  ie  desirable  that  it  be 
broken  away  somewhat, 

The  movement  in  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  should 
always  be  very  deliberate — never  sudden  and  violent. 
A  very  good  criterion  in  regard  to  the  rapidity  of 
movement  is,  that  the  eye  should  follow  and  distinctly 
recognize  every  motion  of  the  forceps,  the  tooth,  and 
the  contiguous  parts. 

The  removal  of  the  roota  of  these  teeth  is  far  more 
difficult  than  that  of  the  incisors.  Frequently  the  gum 
has  to  be  separated  up  two  or  three  lines  on  the  alve- 
olus, and  the  latter  broken  ia  with  the  forceps,  before 
the  root  is  removed.  The  compound  screw  is  often 
very  valuable  in  the  removal  of  these  roots^ — the  sim- 
ple screw  not  commonly  being  of  much  avail,  since 
the  force  necessary  to  extract  the  root  is  generally  so 
great  that  the  screw  alone  will  not  take  a  sufficiently 
firm  hold  to  accomplish  it.  The  elevator  is  not  a  very 
efficient  instrument  in  the  removal  of  these  rooti=. 

Superior  Bicuspids. — For  the  removal  of  the  bicus- 
pid teetli  of  both  sides,  one  pair  of  forceps  is  quite 
sufficient.  (See  Fig,  102.)     These  forceps  are  without 
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any  curve ;  though  in  a  small  mouth,  for  the  siecond 
hicuspids,  a  slight  anterior  curve  would  be  desirable, 
since  it  would  admit  the  instrument  to  a  better  posi- 
tion on  the  tooth.  These  forceps  properly  adjusted 
on  the  tooth,  according  to  the  directions  already  given, 
the  attachment  is  broken  up  by  an  inward  and  out- 
ward movement,  carried  just  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  object;  and  then  traction  is  applied 
to  remove  the  tootli  from  the  socket.  Tliis  applica- 
tion of  the  force  is  specially  adapted  to  the  first  bicus- 
pids. Rotary  motion  should  be  very  seldom  applied 
to  these  teeth,  because  their  points  generally  terminate 
in  a  bifurcation,  and  it  is  impracticable  thus  to  detach 
them  without  breaking  off  at  least  one  of  the  roots; 
and  where  they  do  not  bifurcate,  they  are  so  ranch 
compressed  as  generally  to  forbid  such  a  force.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  there  is  but  one  root,  and  this  is 
nearly  cylindrical,  as  will  be  indicated  by  the  cylin- 
drical form  of  the  crown  and  neck  of  the  tooth  ;  and 
in  such  cases  the  rotary  may  be  combineil  with  the  in- 
ward and  outward  motion.  The  root  of  the  second 
bicuspid  commonly  has  no  bifurcation,  and  is  usually 
somewhat  compressed  ;  and,  in  general,  the  rotary  mo- 
tion may  be  combined  with  the  inward  and  outward 
in  its  extraction.  There  is  occasionally,  however,  aome 
curvature  to  the  roots  of  these  teeth  ;  but  very  seldom 
is  it  sufficient  to  cause  any  difficulty  in  their  removal. 
The  skilful  and  experienced  operator  will  in  most  cases 
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determine  very  accurately  the  size,  shape,  and  position 
of  the  roots  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  crown ;  and  the 
attention  of  the  young  practitioner  should  be  directed 
very  closely  to  this  point,  till  he  is  able  to  arrive  at 
accurate  conclusions.  For  the  removal  of  these  teeth, 
there  are  forceps  with  thick,  peculiarly- formed  beaks, 
constructed  to  take  advantage  of  the  conical  shape  of 
the  roots.  The  iustruuient  is  placed  on  the  tooth  at 
the  border  of  the  alveolus,  or,  if  need  be,  a  little  be- 
yond it ;  and  then,  the  i)roce59  having  been  first  cut 
away,  firm  compression  is  made  on  the  handle  nf  the 
instrument,  and  thus  great  pressure  on  two  ojjptisite 
sides  of  the  root, — which  are  relatively  as  two  inclined 
planes, — by  which  the  tooth  is  forced  directly  from  its 
socket,  without  either  the  rtscillating  or  the  rotary  mo- 
tion. This  instrument  is  rarely  ever  applicable  to  the 
removal  of  any  other  teeth  tlian  the  second  bicusjiids, 
and  occusionalty  the  central  incisors,  and  then  only 
when  the  roots  are  very  taj>ering.  The  roots  of  the 
bicuspids,  esi>ecially  the  second,  are  usually  not  difficult 
to  remove.  Sometimes,  however,  the  first  bicuspids 
have  two  well-formed  roots,  somewhat  divergent,  that 
are  difficult  t4j  remove,  especially  if  the  decay  has  eaten 
away  till  there  is  little  of  the  tooth  left  for  the  instru- 
ment to  take  hold  upon.  But,  frequently,  if  one  of 
the  contiguous  teeth  is  absent,  a  lateral  seizure  will 
remove  the  root  at  once. 

Root  forceps  with  narrow,  thin  beaks,  which   may 
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be  readily  forced  between  the  root  and  the  alveolus, 
are  ver)'  valuable  for  the  extraction  of  all  small  roots. 

The  screw,  whether  simple  or  compound,  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  extraction  of  the  roots  of  the  bicuspids. 

A  bicuspid  will  sometimes  stand  somewliat  out  of 
the  true  circle,  and  the  contiguous  teeth  approximate 
so  that  it  will  not  pass  between  them.  In  such  a  case, 
the  principal  part  of  the  movement  for  its  detachment 
should  be  in  the  direction  of  its  inclination.  The  cus- 
pid teeth  are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  condition, 
and  a  similar  application  of  force  for  their  removal  is 
to  be  made;  indeed,  this  method  is  appropriate  to  all 
cases  where  the  teeth  stand  out  of  a  proper  position, 
and  the  contiguous  teeth  impinge  on  the  space. 

Superior  Molars. — The  first  and  the  second  superior 
molars  have  each  three  roots,  one  palatal,  and  two 
buccal ;  the  palatal  being  the  largest  and  longest,  and 
the  anterior  buccal  larger  than  the  posterior.  The 
palatal  root  diverges  very  considerably  from  the  axis 
of  the  tooth,  while  the  buccal  are  often  parallel  with 
it  and  with  each  other ;  but  they  sometimes  diverge 
in  -both  directions.  Occasionally  the  divergence  of 
some  or  all  of  these  roots  is  so  great,  that  they  can- 
not pass  out  of  the  socket  writliout  either  fracturing  the 
alveolus  or  breaking  ofl'one  or  more  of  the  roots.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  sometimes  such  a  convergence 
of  the  buccal  roots,  that  the  intervening  portion  of 
bone  is  necessarily  brought  away  with  the  tootli.     In- 
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deed,  the  three  roots  are  sometimes  found  all  in  con- 
tact, forming  an  irregnlar  conical  root ;  but  this  ie  a 
condition  of  unnatural  development 

The  appropriate  forceps  being  firmly  fixed  on  the 
tooth,  an  outward  and  inward  movement  is  applied, 
and  traction  at  the  same  time.  In  the  examination 
of  these  teeth,  lo  aaoertain  tire  force  necessary  for 
their  removal,  two  particulars  have  to  be  considered : 
the  firmness  of  the  attachment,  and  the  position  and 
inclination  of  the  roots.  When  tliese  leeth,  as  they 
occasionally  do,  stand  somewhat  outside  of  the  cor- 
rect position,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  their 
removal,  especially  if  the  contiguous  teeth  impinge- 
In  small  mouths,  the  contiguous  impinging  tooth  is 
liable  to  be  injured  by  the  pressure  in  extraction  ;  but 
this  injury  may  be  avoided  by  directing  the  pressure 
backward.  Commonly,  the  fii-st  effort  made  to  break 
up  the  attachment  should  Ije  outward,  except  where 
the  tooth  stands  inside  the  circle,  or  where  it  is  de- 
cayed very  much  on  its  inner  side,  while  its  outer 
remains  firm.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  roots  di- 
verge BO  much  that  they  will  not  pass  out  of  the  socket 
witliout  tearing  away  some  of  the  wall  of  the  alveo- 
lus, it  would  be  impossible  to  break  up  the  attach- 
ment by  an  inward  movement,  for  the  palatal  root 
braces  the  tooth,  and  the  inner  process  is  very  strong 
and  unyielding.  Where  a  molar  has  decayed  on  its 
proximate  sides,  and  the  contiguous  teeth  encroach  on 
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it,  80  that  it  cannot  pass  out  directly  between  them,  it 
must  either  be  cut  away  with  the  chisel,  iile  or  disk, 
till  it  is  small  enough  to  pass  out,  or  be  drawn  from 
between  them. 

The  decay  on  the  buccal  or  palatal  sides  often  ex- 
-  tends  below  the  gum,  and  even  below  the  border  of 
the  alveolus  ;  or  there  may  be  extensive  softening  of 
the  dentine  of  the  crown  ;  in  either  case,  the  gum  and 
process  must  be  cut  away  sufficiently  to  admit  a  firm 
hold  on  the  root  where  it  is  strong  enough  to  sustain 
the  embrace  of  the  forceps. 

M^traclion  of  Moots. — The  extraction  of  the  roots 
of  the  superior  molars  is  not  attended  with  much 
difficulty  when  they  are  separated  by  decay,  or  are 
easily  broken  apart ;  the  method  then  is  tlie  same  as 
for  single  roots.  They  should  be  deeply  embraced 
with  the  curved,  sharp-pointed  root  forceps  (see  Fig. 
107),  and  rotated  to  break  up  the  attachment,  trac- 
tion being  applied  at  the  same  time.  It  is  very  rarely 
necessary  to  resort  either  to  the  elevator  or  to  the 
screw  for  the  removal  of  these  roots.  The  greatest 
difficulty  is  experienced  when  the  biiurcation  is  deep 
and  the  roots  all  adhere  firmly  together.  In  such  case, 
the  same  force  is  required  for  their  removal  as  before 
the  crown  was  decayed  off.  The  root  forceps,  shown 
in  Fig.  104,  can  be  very  effectively  used  iu  the  extrac- 
tion of  tliese  roots.  The  round  sharp  beak  is  passed 
between  the  buccal  roots,  the  other  beak  embracing 
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the  palatal ;  and  with  this  hold,  by  an  inward  and 
outward  movement,  the  root  19  removed.  These  forceps 
are  not  applicable  where  there  is  but  one  large  conioal 
root.  For  the  removal  of  routs  of  this  form,  the  third 
molar  forceps,  or  those  with  similar  beaks,  are  required. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  dissect  off  the  gum,  and  cut 
away  the  process,  in  order  to  obtain  a  firm  hold  of 
the  root,  this  should  W  done  in  preference  to  crushing 
in  the  process  with  forceps — except,  indeed,  it  may 
be  the  case  of  a  very  irritable  patient,  who  will  not 
tolerate  a  protracted  operation,  in  which  case  it  ia 
better  to  complete  tlie  oj)eration  at  a  single  effort. 

Third  Molare. — There  is  not  usually  much  difficulty 
attending  the  extraction  of  these  teeth.  The  appro- 
priate forceps  for  this  purpose  (see  Figs.  105  and  111) 
have  two  large  single-concave  beaks,  so  formed  as  to 
embrace  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  without  any  reference 
to  the  bifurcation  or  the  number  and  position  of  the 
roots.  Ordinarily,  the  attachment  of  these  teeth  is 
broken  up  by  the  inward  and  outward  movement;  but 
where  a  KJngle,  round,  coni<.-al  root  is  clearly  indicated, 
the  rotary  movement  would  be  preferable,  or  the  ro- 
tary in  conjunction  with  the  inward  and  outward. 
These  teeth  sometimes  stand  out  of  the  true  position, 
more  fretjuently  inclining  outward,  as  already  sug- 
gested iji  another  place  ;  and  the  direction  of  the  force 
for  their  extraction  will  eorresixjnd  with  this  incHna- 
tion. 
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Sometimes  these  teeth  are  very  difficult  to  extract; 
and  this  difficulty  is  dependeot  on  the  following  cir- 
■cumstanoes :  first,  an  anterior  inclination  of  the  tooth, 
«o  that  it  stands  at  a  considerable  angle  with  the 
adjoining  tooth,  and  in  contact  with  its  posterior 
proximate  surface,  the  posterior  border  of  the  process 
being  thick  and  firm,  and  extending  down  full  on 
the  crown  of  the  tooth ;  and  second,  the  existence  of 
several  roots,  with  great  divergence,  irregularity,  and 
curvatui-e.  The  removal  of  a  tooth  in  tlie  first  of 
these  conditions  is  often  a  very  protracted  operation, 
fraught  with  much  pain  to  the  patient  and  consider- 
able labor  to  the  operator.  Such  preparation  must 
be  made  as  will  permit  a  free  egress  of  the  tooth  from 
the  socket,  before  an  effort  is  made  for  its  extraction. 
This  is  effected  either  by  cutting  away  the  portion  of 
process  behind  the  tooth,  so  that  it  may  be  forced 
backward  sufficiently  to  let  it  pass  out  of  the  socket, 
or  by  cutting  away  enough  from  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  tooth ;  or,  if  the  jKBterior  proximate  sur- 
face of  the  second  molar  is  decayed,  it  may  be  quite  as 
well,  and  more  convenient,  to  cut  this  down  so  as  to 
permit  the  ready  removal  of  the  tooth. 

Physic's  forceps  can  be  used  very  effectively  for  the 
extraction  of  these  teeth  when  they  occupy  such  a 
position,  provided  the  root  is  straight,  or  has  a  poste- 
rior curvature ;  but  if  there  is  an  anterior  curvature, 
the  tooth  is  most  difficult  to  extract,  and  Physic's  for- 
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ceps  would  be  wholly  inefficipnt,  except  to  break  off 
the  tooth.  In  such  ease,  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
process  should  be  cut  away  as  much  as  possible. 
Physic's  iWrceps  are  frequently  employed  for  the  re- 
moval of  these  teeth  when  they  occupy  a  correct  posi- 
tion ;  but  their  use  is  somewhat  objectionable,  especially 
in  the  following  respectjf.  The  instrument  acts  first 
on  the  principle  of  a  wedge,  being  forced  between  the 
teeth  ;  jiud  then  on  that  of  a  lever,  the  second  molar 
being  the  fulcrum  ;  and  hence,  when  it  is  employed, 
the  i*eeoiid  molar  must  always  be  present,  and  is  liable 
to  injury  from  the  pressure,  which  may  do  violence  to 
the  periosteum,  or  fracture  and  scale  ofl"  |)ortioua  of  the 
enamel.  But  if  tlie  first  molar  is  absent,  there  is  almost 
as  much  liability,  with  the  Pliysic's  forcejis,  of  loosen- 
ing the  second  as  of  extracting  the  third.  Indeed,  it  is 
always  objectionable  to  use  a  sound  tooth,  under  any 
circumstances,  as  a  fulcrum  for  an  extracting  instru- 
ment. 

A  third  molar  the  roots  of  which  are  irregular  in 
number,  inclination,  and  curvature,  should  Ije  gi-asped 
firmly,  and  an  oscillating  force  applied  sufficient  to  re- 
move it  from  its  socket.  There  is  nothing  j>ertaining 
to  the  removal  of  the  roots  of  these  teeth  that  involves 
any  different  principle  or  application  uf  instruments 
from  that  given  for  the  removal  of  the  toetli  themselves. 
The  anterior  inclination,  which  so  often  renders  the 
whole  tooth  diflicuit  of  extraction,  very  seldom  affects 
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the  removal  of  the  roots.  These  are,  in  general,  easily 
extracted  with  the  common  curved  root-forceps. 

Inferior  Incisors. — In  the  extraction  of  these  teeth, 
either  of  the  forceps  described  for  the  purpose  may  be 
employed.  The  beaks  should  be  quite  narrow  and 
thin  {see  Fig.  100).  The  instrument  well  fixed  on  the 
tooth,  the  attachment  is  broken  up  by  an  inward  and 
outward  movement,  the  rotary  being  seldom  applirable, 
since,  in  general,  the  rootis  are  flattened,  and  in  many 
cases  quite  thin,  so  as  t*)  be  incapable  of  turning  in  the 
socket.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  the  oscillating 
movement,  and  especially  where  the  tooth  to  be  ex- 
tracted stands  out  of  the  proper  position,  and  the  con- 
tiguous teeth  incline  together  ;  though  this  is  of  little 
consequence  where  the  teeth  are  all  to  be  removed. 
When  the  crowns  of  these  teeth  are  short  and  thick, 
the  roots  are  shorter,  thicker,  more  conical,  and  more 
nearly  cylindrical ;  and  iu  the  extraction  of  such  the 
rotary  may  be  combined  with  the  oscillating  move- 
ment. 

There  is  seldom  any  superadded  difficulty  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  roots  of  these  teeth,  the  same  instruments 
and  movements  being  applicable  as  for  the  removal  of 
the  teeth  themselves.  The  only  difference  in  any  re- 
spect is,  that  where  the  teeth  are  decayed  off  far  down, 
the  forceps  should  be  forced  down  on  the  process,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  firm  hold  on  the  root.     Neither  the 
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elevator  nor  the  screw  is  ever  required  for  the  removal 
of  these  roots. 

Inferior  Ouspidt. — These  teeth  may  be  removed 
Tvith  the  inferior  bicuspid  forceps  of  the  right  side, 
though  an  instrument  of  the  same  general  form,  but 
of  less  curvature,  would  be  |ireferab!e,  since  with  such 
tlie  required  movement  for  breaking  up  the  attach- 
ment eouhl  be  more  easily  given.  They  commonly 
have  long,  round,  conical  roots,  not  bo  large  as  those 
of  the  superior  cuspids,  nor  so  difficult  to  extract,  sel- 
dom having  any  curvature,  and  thus  being  susceptible 
of  detachment  by  tlie  rotary  motion.  They  often 
stand  80  much  anterior  to  the  true  circle,  that  an  at- 
tempt to  thrust  them  inward  would  be  liable  to  break 
or  loosen  the  lateral  incisors.  Their  situation,  as  in- 
deed that  of  all  teeth,  should  be  fully  comprehended 
before  any  attempt  is  made  to  remove  them. 

The  crowns  of  these  teeth  decay  off,  and  leave  the 
roots  standing,  far  more  fi-equently  than  do  those  of 
the  superior  cuspids.  But  Ihere  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
removal  of  their  rooLs,  and  tlie  only  indication  is,  when 
they  are  deeply  decayed,  to  pass  the  forceps  far  down 
on  them,  either  first  cutting  away  the  process  or  em- 
bracing it,  as  the  circumstances  may  warrant,  the 
former  method  being  preferable.  After  the  root  is 
extracted,  the  fractured  pieces  of  process,  if  any,  should 
be  removed. 

A  long,  tapering  screw  may  sometimes  bo  advan- 
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tageously  used  for  the  extraction  of  these  roots,  when 
they  are  decayed  so  deeply  that  an  extensive  breaking 
away  of  the  process  would  be  incident  to  their  removal 
with  the  forceps.  The  elevator,  however,  is  rarely  ever 
callal  into  requisition  here. 

Inferior  Bicuspids. — These  teeth,  two  in  number, 
on  each  side,  have  but  one  root  each,  and  that  gener- 
ally round,  or  nearly  so,  and  not  so  long  as  that  of  the 
cuspids,  and  have  less  diameter  at  the  neck.  They  re- 
quire, in  extraction,  force|.e  for  each  side,  as  already 
described  (see  Fig,  108).  They  may  he  removed  either 
by  the  rotary  or  by  the  inward  and  outward  move- 
ment, or  both  combined.  With  the  handleof  the  for- 
ceps thrown  very  far  out  of  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the 
tooth,  it  is  always  more  diflicult  to  be  rotated  accu- 
rately in  its  socket ;  a  straight  instrument  is  best  for 
the  rotary  motion.  In  tiie  removal  of  these  teeth 
from  the  right  side,  when  the  mouth  is  small,  care 
should  be  taken  that  too  much  pressure  is  not  made 
against  the  anterior  tooth.  This  accident  is  more 
lial)le  to  happen  in  the  removal  of  the  second  bicus- 
pid than  in  that  of  the  first,  and  especially  if  the 
mouth  cannot  be  opened  wide.  As  the  tooth  comea 
out  the  forceps  are  liable,  without  some  attention,  to 
strike  the  superior  teeth,  and  in  this  way  fracture 
them  or  scale  off  their  enamel.  In  many  cases,  for- 
ceps with  a  forward  and  outward  curvature  com- 
bined  would    he   very  desh-able   for    facility  of  aji- 
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prfjacliing  the  trxith ;  Init  with  such  a  complication 
of  curves  the  operator  loses  control  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

In  the  removal  of  the  bicuspids  of  the  left  side, 
there  is  little  or  no  Hability  to  undue  pressure  against 
the  anterior  teeth  ;  and  in  their  extraction  the  move- 
ment should  be  mainly  inward  and  outward,  since 
the  great  curvature  of  the  forceps  renders  a  rotary 
motion  very  difficult  and  uncertain.  There  is  also 
danger  of  striking  tlie  upper  teeth,  especially  if  tlie 
tooth  to  be  extracted  conies  out  with  less  effort  than 
the  operafjjr  anticipated — an  accident  that  sometimea 
befalls  the  most  skilful  and  discriminating.  The 
first  and  the  second  inferior  bicuspids  arc  removed 
with  about  equal  facility. 

Occasionally,  though  seldom,  these  teeth  have  two 
distinct,  well-defined  roots — a  condition  that  cannot  be 
determined  by  the  form  of  the  crown,  or  by  any  other 
visible  indicatinu;  and  one  tooth  alone  will  sometimes 
be  found  with  this  peculiarity.  Tlie  removal  of  tlie 
roots  of  these  teeth  is  not  attended  with  much  diffi- 
culty, the  main  consideration  being  to  obtain  a  deep, 
strong  hold  on  them,  and  then  apply  a  firm  steady 
movement. 

Inferior  Molars. — Thfse  teeth  commonly  liave  two 
roots,  a  posterior  and  an  anterior,  the  latter  being  the 
largest,  and  frequently  the  longest.  The  roots  have 
different  inclinations  to  the  axis  of  the  tooth,  being 
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in  some  cases  divergent  from,  and  in  others  parallel 
with  it,  and  in  others  convergent,  or  curved  together 
so  that  their  points  almost  meet.  The  forms  of  the 
crowns  will  give  some  indication  of  the  inclinations 
of  the  roots.  If  the  former  are  short,  the  latter  are 
so,  and  vice  vet-ga,  if  the  diameter  of  the  crown  is  about 
the  same  at  the  masticatory  surface  and  the  neck,  the 
rootu  do  not  diverge ;  if  the  crown  is  long  and  of 
uniform  diameter,  the  roots  will  be  either  parallel 
or  convergent,  and,  if  the  angles  on  the  crown  are 
not  sharp  and  well-defined,  the  roots  most  probably 
curve  together  at  the  points.  If,  however,  the  an- 
gles formed  by  the  masticatory  and  lateral  surfaces  of 
the  teeth  are  sharp  and  well-defined,  the  roots  gener- 
ally diverge. 

Forceps  adapted  to  each  aide  are  required  for  the 
removal  of  these  teeth.  These  forceps  have  a  promi- 
nence, or  point,  in  the  centre  of  the  beaks,  to  pass 
into  the  bifurcation;  and  in  separating  the  gum  it  is 
important  to  dissect  it  away,  and,  if  need  be,  even  cut 
away  the  margin  of  the  process,  so  that  the  bifurca- 
tion may  be  well  exposed,  to  admit  the  forceps  to  a 
proper  position  on  the  tooth  without  obstruction.  The 
tooth  being  firmly  graspeil  in  the  proper  manner  by 
the  forceps,  is  moved  graJuiiUy,  but  steadily,  inward 
and  outward,  to  break  up  the  attachment,  and  then 
drawn  from  its  socket.  In  the  removal  of  these  teeth 
from  the  right  side,  with  the  ordinary  forcejM,  tliere 
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is  great  danger  of  undue  pressure  on  the  anterior  con- 
tiguous teeth;  this  is  to  be  avoided  by  directing  the 
pressure  backward  in  the  ojwration,  And  there  is 
also  danger  of  injuring  the  upper  teeth  with  the  for- 
ceps; this  may  be  obviate<l  by  wrapping  the  point  of 
the  instrument  with  a  small  napkin. 

In  the  removal  of  the  inferior  molars  of  the  left 
side,  the  application  of  force  is  the  same — an  inward 
and  outward  movement — but  the  handles  of  the  for- 
cei>s  occupy  different  relative  positions  to  the  teeth  to 
be  extracted — passing  directly  out  at  the  front  of  the 
mouth  instead  of  at  one  side.  In  consequence  of  this 
arrangement,  the  operator  cannot  exert  the  same  force 
on  them  as,  with  the  projwr  forcejjs,  on  those  of  the 
right  side.  Very  little  traction  can  be  employed  in 
connection  with  the  oscillating  movement,  hut  the 
attachment  must  be  almost  wholly  broken  up  before 
beginning  to  \\t\  the  tooth  from  the  socket.  But,  in 
extracting  the  teeth  on  the  right  side,  with  the  })roper 
forceps,  traction  is  always  combined  with  the  inward 
and  outward  movement. 

In  the  extraction  of  the  roots  of  these  teeth,  little 
difficulty  is  experienced  after  the  decay  has  proceeded 
80  far  at)  to  eSect  their  separation.  They  are  tlien 
embraced  with  the  appropriate  forceps,  and  removed 
as  single  roots  are  elsewhere.  The  forcejra  have  nar- 
row, thin,  sharp  beaks,  turn  to  almost  a  right  angle. 
With  them  the  root  is  embraced  and  moved  inward 
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and  outward  till  loosened,  and  then  removed.  Wha 
the  mouth  is  large,  and  can  be  opened  wide,  the  slightly' 
curved  root  forceps  are  convenient,  and  the  rotary 
movement  may  be  employed  with  them,  if  the  roots  are 
not  very  much  curved,  flattened  or  firmly  set.  The 
removal  of  these  roots  is  more  difficult  when  the  bi- 
furcation is  low  down,  and  the  roots  remain  firmly 
attached  together,  and  esjiecially  when  they  diverge. 
If  the  bifurcation  Is  not  too  low,  and  the  attachment 
not  too  firm,  the  roots  mny  be  separated  with  the  sep- 
arating forceps  (Fig.  124),  and  then   removed  singly 


as  in  other  oases.  This  is  the  preferable  method  when 
there  is  much  divergence;  but  if  the  rf)0ts  cannot  be 
separated,  they  may  be  extracted  with  the  forceps 
shown  in  Fig.  112.  The  round,  curved,  s^harp  beaks 
are  pa.ssed  down  between  the  roote,  aud  the  whole  is 
removed  at  once  ;  the  attachment  l>eing  broken  up  on 
the  principle  already  described. 

These  teeth  eometimes  have  but  one  large,  round, 
cooical  root ;  and  there  is  seldom,  if  ever,  enough 
curvature  of  the  roots  to  render  extraction  difiiculL 
The  ordinary  inferior-molar  forceps  are  not  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  fur  tlie  central  poiute  of  their 
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beaks  will  prevent  a  perfect  adaptatioo.  The  broad, 
single-concave  beaked  forceps  ai-e  beat  adapted,  the 
curves  and  general  forms  of  whieh,  except  the  beaks, 
ere  the  same  as  those  represented  in  Fig.  111.  The 
removal  of  teeth  having  roota  of  this  kind  is  easily 
accomplished.  Rotary  movement  would  be  applicable 
here  if  the  exact  form  of  the  root  could  be  ascertained 
before  extraction ;  but  it  is  in  general  the  safest  course 
to  employ  the  inward  and  outward  movement. 

Inferior  Third  Molars. — These  teeth  require  for 
their  removal  the  broad,  single-concaved  beaked  for- 
ceps, the  beaks  curved  at  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the 
handle,  and  tlie  handle  straight.  Tliis  instraraent  fixed 
deeply  and  firmly  on  the  tootli,  tlie  attachment  is  to  be 
broken  up  by  the  inward  and  outward  movement. 
These,  more  frefiuently  than  the  superior  third  molars, 
stand  out  of  the  proper  position  ;  their  variations  and 
the  manner  of  obviating  the  attendant  difficulties, 
however,  being  about  the  same — at  least,  so  far  as 
deviation  is  concerned.  Pliysic's  forceps  may  be  Hfjed 
here  with  greater  facility  tlian  on  the  upjwr  teeth. 

These  teeth  frequently  exhibit  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  crawn  through  the  gum.  Being  erupted 
with  an  anterior  inclination,  the  tooth  comes  in  contact 
with  the  posterior  portion  of  the  second  molar,  and  is 
thus  checked  in  \Xa  external  development.  Thus  the 
crown  is  left,  pai-tially  covered  with  the  gum,  whieh 
frequently  inflames,  and  even  suppurates,  remaining 
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in  that  condition  for  a  considerable  time,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  patient.  Such  teeth  are  difficult  to 
remove ;  first,  because  of  their  inclination  and  contact 
with  the  second  molar;  and  secondly,  because  the 
crown  is  more  than  half  below  the  bordern  of  the  thick, 
firm,  alveolus,  rendering  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  firm 
hold  on  the  tooth  without  cutting  away  a  portion  of 
the  alveolufl.  In  such  cases,  it  is  generally  best  to  make 
a  free  excision  of  the  alveolus  all  round  the  tooth, 
suflicient  to  permit  its  easy  removal. 


Extraction  Preparatory  to  thf.  Ixsertios  of 
Ahtificial  Dentures, 

Whenever  there  is  a  number  of  teeth  to  be  removed, 
the  method  and  the  duration  of  the  operation  will  de- 
pend on  the  following  circumstances : 

F'bTtt.  The  number  to  be  removed. 

Second.  The  firmness  of  their  attachment. 

Third.  The  patient's  jMjwer  of  endurance. 

Ffmrth.  The  manner  iw  which  the  immediate  parts 
are  affected. 

Where  the  mmiber  to  be  removed  is  considerable, 
iind  the  attachment  feeble,  or  not  very  firm,  and  the 
patient's  power  of  endurartce  good,  the  extraction 
may  be  as  rapid  as  is  consistent  with  efliciency.  In 
many  such  cases,  from  three  to  six  teeth  may  be  re- 
moved, without  any  relaxation  by  the  operator  of  his 
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bold  on  the  parts  with  the  left  hand.  This  is  geuer- 
ally  practicable  with  the  front  teeth  of  the  lower,  and 
frequently  with  those  of  the  upper  jaw ;  but  it  is  not 
proi)er  to  remove  more  than  three  or  four  of  tlie  molar 
teeth  witliout  respite,  even  when  they  are  quite  loose, 
or  have  but  a  feeble  attachment  in  the  socket.  The 
gum  sho\ild,  of  couree,  be  well  separated  previously  to 
the  o|)eration.  Only  so  many  teeth  should  be  removed 
at  one  sitting  as  the  nervous  system  will  allow  without 
too  great  a  shock.  In  many  instances,  however,  it  is 
pnicticabte,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  to  remove  at 
once  all  the  teeth  in  the  mouth.  In  the  extraction  of  a 
lai-ge  number,  those  most  easily  removed  should  be  first 
taken,  so  as  by  degrees  to  bring  the  patient  to  tlie  more 
severe  oiwrations,  If  there  is  a  manifest  hemorrhagic 
diatliesis — a  thspoaition  to  bleed  freely  from  the  capil- 
laries, as  well  as  from  the  larger  vessels — but  two  or 
three  teeth  should  be  removed  at  a  sitting,  lest  uncon- 
trollable hajmorrhage  ensue. 

After  all  the  teeth  are  removed  from  one  or  both  of 
the  jaws,  the  gums  and  alveolus  should  undergo  a 
trimming  process  :  all  detached,  flabby,  or  prominent 
portions  of  the  gums  should  be  dissected  otf;  the  whole 
ridge  made  uniform  ;  all  Iciose  portions  of  the  alveolus 
removed ;  all  the  prominent  jwinta  and  sharp  edgee 
cut  down ;  and  the  whole  border  of  the  process  ren- 
dered as  smooth  and  even  as  possible.  By  this  means, 
the  healing  of  the  parte  is  facilitated,  and  they  assum« 
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the  desired  condition  and  form  in  much  less  time,  and 
with  far  less  soreness  and  iu&jnvenience. 


CoSDITIONa   TO   BE   OBSERVED    IS    EXTRACTION. 

Such  conditions  are  often  found  to  exist  in  the  eys- 
tera  as  indicate  the  necessity  of  great  care  in  the  ope- 
ration, or  of  prior  treatment,  or  forbid  the  extraction 
of  the  teeth  altogether.  Of  these  conditions,  the  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  more  obvious : 

Extreme  debility. 

Great  nervous  irritability. 

Excessive  local  inflammation,  es]»ecially  where  it 
tends  to  other  parts. 

Much  irritability  of  the  parts  intimately  connected 
with  the  teeth. 

Pregnancy  and  all  uterine  irritations. 

A  tendency  to  epilepsy. 

In  many  cases,  where  there  is  great  dt;biiity,  so  pain- 
ful an  operation  as  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  will  cause 
extreme  and  sometimes  alarming  prostration.  This, 
however,  may  be  anticipated  by  prior  invigorating 
treatment,  continued  till  strength  and  tone  are  obtained 
sufficient  to  endure  the  operation.  This  treatment 
may  occupy  considerable  time,  while  an  urgent  ca^ 
nsay  arise,  in  which  the  removal  of  the  offending  tooth 
is  immediately  demanded,  in  which  case  it  is  projrer  to 
administer  stimulants — brandy  or  wine,  or  such  as  the 
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case  may  seem  to  require.  By  such  means  the  system 
may  lie  so  invigorated  as  to  withstand  the  shoclt  of  the 
operation  with  comjiarative  fortitude. 

There  is  in  some  cases  a  higlily  irritable  condition  of 
the  nervous  system,  that  almost  aljsolutely  forbids  the 
extraction  of  teeth,  convulsions  being  sometimes  pro- 
duced in  such  cases  by  a  simple  operation.  Tliis  re- 
mark does  not  of  course  apply  to  facial  neuralgia,  that 
may  be  either  partially  or  wholly  produced  aud  kept 
up  by  diseased  teeth  ;  neither  general  nor  local  neu- 
ralgia would  be  aggravated  by^an  opera'tion  of  this 
kind.  Accompanying  general  nervous  iiTitability, 
there  is  usually  excessive  dread  of  an  operation,  such 
as  to  occasion  rajiid  prostration — even  greater  and  more 
rapid  than  that  caused  by  the  operation  itself.  In  such 
cases,  iC  the  extraction  is  effected  immediately,  it  will 
give  relief;  but  where  the  excitement  has  been  very 
high,  and  the  tension  for  some  time  great,  the  depres- 
sion atler  the  operation  will  be  correspondingly  great, 
and  considerable  time  be  required  for  complete  recov- 
ery ;  indeed,  the  shock  is  sometimes  so  severe  as  to 
occasion  confinement  for  several  days.  Treatment  for 
quieting  the  nervous  system,  consisting  in  agenb^  of  a 
sedative  character,  may  be  employed  [treviously  to  the 
operation.  Stimulants,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be 
avoided. 

Where  there  is  a  high  state  of  inflammation  in  the 
immediate  parts,  especially  if  there  ia  a  general  inilam- 
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niatory  diathesis,  the  propriety  of  extracting  the  teeth 
is  questionable.  Under  such  circumstances,  there  is 
probably  less  danger  in  the  extraction  of  the  inferior 
teeth  than  of  the  superior.  Where  the  inflammation 
has  a  disposition  to  extend,  it  is  liable  to  go  to  the 
head  from  the  superior  maxilla,  and  to  the  fauces  and 
throat  from  the  inferior.  In  cases,  then,  where  there 
is  excessive  inflammation  in  the  immediate  parts,  ac- 
companied by  a  general  inflammatory  condition,  both 
local  and   general  antiphlogistic  treatment  should  be 


Extreme  irritability,  or  a  diseased  condition  of  ])art8 
having  an  intimate  connection  with  the  teeth,  as,  the 
immediate  surrounding  tissues,  the  salivary  glands, 
and  the  throat,  is  a  eircurastance  admonishing  to  great 
caution  in  the  extraction  of  teeth,  esjiecially  when  such 
condition  does  not  depend  on  the  teeth  for  its  exciting 
cause  or  modifying  influence.  It  is,  however,  very 
generally  the  case,  when  any  of  the  parts  having  an 
intimate  relation  with  the  teeth  become  in  any  way 
affected,  that  diseased  teeth  will  exercise  an  inju- 
rious influence  on  them.  If  the  necessity  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  offending  tooth  is  not  too  urgent,  tlie  j>artfl 
that  may  be  diseased  about  it  should  be  brought  to  as 
good  a  condition  as  possible. 

Pregnancy  and  uterine  irritation  frequently  produce 
strong  sympathetic  influences  on  the  teeth,  and  espe- 
cially on  those  which  are  in  an  irritablocondition.  Even 


sound  teeth  may  be  thus  affected,  so  as  to  occasion 
great  annoyance.  Such  teeth  are  frequently  presented 
for  extraction  ;  hut  these  cases  should  always  be  thor- 
oughly examined  before  deciding  as  to  the  propriety 
of  an  operation.  As  a  consequence  of  this  sympathetic 
connection  between  the  teeth  and  the  uterus,  the  latter, 
when  in  an  irritable  condition,  is  very  liable  to  he  af- 
fected by  any  special  violence  to  the  former.  In  many 
cases,  under  such  circumstiinoes,  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth  is  attended  with  pain  in  the  uterus;  and  in  canes 
of  pregnancy,  where  there  is  debility  of  the  pails  in- 
volved, abortion  may  follow  the  oi)eratiQn.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  patient,  under  such  circumstances,  to  notify 
the  operator  of  the  condition,  or  if  the  latter  has  any 
knowledge  of  it,  it  is  his  duty  to  become  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances,  and  then  to  conform 
to  the  indications.  In  such  case,  treatment  will  avail 
but  little  to  prepare  the  system  for  the  operation.  The 
better  method  is  to  adopt  palliative  treatment,  which, 
if  the  affection  is  wholly  sympathetic,  must  be  directed 
to  the  organ  producing  the  difficulty.  But  if  the  af- 
fection is  in  part  local,  tlien  topical  treatment  is  also 
indicated.  When  there  is  a  suppression  of  menstrua- 
tion, there  will  be  an  increased  disposition  to  haemor- 
rhage ;  and  in  the  extraction  of  the  teeth  of  a  patient 
of  hfemorrhagic  diathesis,  this  is  a  (wint  to  which 
attention  should  be  very  specially  directed.    Here,  of 
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course,  a  remedy  for  the  obstruction  would  met't  tlie 
difficulty. 

Pei-aons  subject  to  epilepsy  should  be  very  cautiously 
treated  in  all  operations  on  the  teeth,  and  most  espe- 
cially in  their  extraction.  It  is  not  probable,  how- 
ever, that  an  operation  of  this  character  would  increase 
the  tendency  to  epilepsy  ;  but  any  undue  excitement 
is  liable  to  produce  a  paroxysm  of  the  disease,  and 
hence  the  operator  should  proceed  to  his  work  with  as 
little  parade  as  ijosslble,  yet  not  stealthily  ;  the  patient 
should  be  tlioroughly  aware  of  what  is  to  be  done ; 
for,  of  all  patients,  such  a  one  is  the  last  that  should 
be  deceived.  Of  course,  in  a  ease  of  this  kind,  there 
can  be  no  prior  treatment  that  will  avail  anything ; 
the  most  that  can  be  done  is,  to  await  the  fittest  opi)or- 
tunity  in  respect  to  the  paroxysms.  There  is  no  more 
liability  to  fatal  results  with  such  patienta  than  with 
others. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ACCIDENTS  IN   THE   EXTRACTION  OF  TEETH. 

The  accidents  liable  to  occur  to  the  teeth  and  the 
contiguous  parts  in  the  operation  of  extraction  are 
much  less  frequent  and  serious  than  formerly.  This 
results  from  the  existence  of  more  perfect  instruments 
and  of  more  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge. 
Formerly,  very  few  studied  the  peculiarities  of  the 
teeth,  either  in  their  physical  or  anatomical  structure ; 
their  peculiar  forms  as  indicated  by  their  crowns; 
their  anatomical  and  physiological  relations  to  the 
contiguous  parts,  and  to  one  another;  and  their  at- 
tachment as  affected  by  the  character  and  structure 
of  the  tissues  about  them.  The  instruments  em- 
ployed, too,  were,  till  within  a  few  years  past,  very 
crude  in  their  forms,  very  inapplicable  in  that  part 
which  embraces  the  tooth,  inappropriate  in  their 
shapes,  and  defective  in  their  manner  of  applying 
the  force  in  the  operation.  But  these  causes  of  acci- 
dents,  so  far  as  the  better  part  of  the  dental  profes- 
sion is  concerned,  have  been  in  a  very  marked  degree 
diminished. 

Some  of  the  accidents  attendant  or  consequent  on 
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the  extraction  of  teeth  are  of  a  grave  cliaracter. 
Permiiiieiit  deformity  liaa  sometimes  been  occasioned 
by  extensive  laceration  of  tlie  soft  parts,  or  by  frac- 
ture of  the  alveohis  and  of  the  maxilla.  Intense  and 
protracted  suSeriiig  frequently,  and  death  sometimes, 
follows  such  accidenta. 


II^MORRUAGE. 

Excessive  and  obstinate  haemorrhage  in  some  cases 
follows  the  extraction  of  teeth,  occasionally  resulting 
seriously  and  even  fatally.  There  ia  in  some  consti- 
tutions a  hemorrhagic  dinthesis,  so  that  from  a  email 
wound,  or  even  a  scratch,  there  will  ensue  persistent 
bleeding.  This  condition  is  dependent,  first,  on  a 
lack  of  tone  in  the  bloodvessels,  so  that  they  fail  to 
contract  at  an  injured  or  ruptured  point;  and  sec- 
ondly, on  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  blood,  such  as 
to  prevent  ready  coagulation,  as  when  there  is  a  relar 
tive  deficiency  of  albumen  and  fibrin.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  duties  that  ever  devolve  on  the 
dentist,  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  tendency  to  haemorrhage.  Close  attention 
to  the  following  points  will  assist  much  in  arriving 
at  a  just  conclusion.  In  persons  of  a  hEcmorrhagic 
tendency  there  is  a  lymphatic,  serous  temfjerament; 
a  lack  of  tone  in  the  soft  parts,  a  soft  flabby  condi- 
tion;  the  akin  pale,  and  devoid  of  the  bright,  vital 
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appearance;  the  e^es  and  liair  of  light  color;  and 
the  flow  of  saliva  and  mucus  abundant.  Besides  these 
indications,  much  may  l>e  learned  sometimes  by 
properly-directed  inquiries  of  the  patient  in  regard 
to  a  disposition  to  hfemorrhage  on  being  wounded, 
either  in  bis  own  case,  or  in  that  of  his  relatives;  If 
in  the  former,  under  what  circumstances;  whether 
from  an  extensive  or  slight  wound;  from  large  or 
small  vessels,  from  arteries  or  veins ;  or  whether  it 
occurred  immediately  or  after  the  lapse  of  sometime. 
If  the  patient  has  never  met  with  an  accident  eufli- 
cient  to  occasion  excessive  hajmorrhage,  and  any  of 
his  relatives  have,  and  a  tendency  to  bleeding  is 
suspected  in  the  case,  the  operator  should  ascertain 
whether  there  is  a  similarity  of  temperament  and 
constitutional  tendencies  between  the  patient  and 
such  relative. 

There  are  certain  conditions  in  which  excessive 
haimorrhage  would  be  more  likely  to  occur  than  in 
others  ;  ae,  for  instance,  when  there  is  an  accidental 
relaxation,  or  deficient  tone  in  the  system,  especially 
the  vascular;  and  also  when  there  is  a  suppression 
of  any  periodical  discharges.  There  may  lie  exces- 
sive ho'morrhage  from  a  ruptured  vessel  when  there 
is  no  constitutional  ha?morrhagic  tendency.  There 
is  sometimes  a  local  difficulty  with  the  vessels — a 
lack  of  tone  in  the  part — or  an  aneurismal  condition 
— on  account  of  which  obstinate  lieemorrhage  will 
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occur.     A  peculiarity  of  thi.s  kind  is  not  very  readily 
recognized. 

Violent  paasionj  and,  indeed,  any  strong  agitation 
of  the  mind,  will  aggravate  haemorrhage.  Improper 
medication,  as  well  as  highly  stimulating  food,  will 
have  the  same  tendency.  Anything  that  will  in- 
crense  the  circulation,  or  reduce  the  tone  of  the 
vessels,  or  change  the  condition  of  the  blood,  will 
increase  the  liability  to  hajmorrhage.  Simple  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  a  part,  however,  would  not 
indicate  such  a  liability.  When  there  is  a  special 
biemorrliagic  diathesis,  the  blood  will  flow  from  all 
the  wounded  surface,  will  be  thrown  out  from  all  the 
ruptured  capillaneB.  The  most  difficult  cases  are 
those  in  which  there  is  a  defect  botli  in  the  vessels 
and  in  the  blood.  If  the  latter  is  in  a  good  condi- 
tion it  will  coagulate  in  ruptured  capillaries,  though 
they  might  be  deficient  in  tone ;  but  in  larger  vessels, 
though  coagulum  might  be  formed,  it  would  hardly 
be  retained. 

Treatment. 


Ill  cases  where  there  is  manifest  hsemorrhagic  dia- 
thesis, prior  treatment  is  indicated,  if  the  necessity 
of  extraction  is  not  urgent;  and  that  treatment  will 
be  determined  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  case. 
If  there  ia  a  lack  of  tone  in  the  vessels — an  inability 
to  contract — then  the  treatment  should  be  of  a  tonic 
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character;  and  if  the  blood  ia  in  good  condition,  this 
is  the  only  treatment  necessary;  but,  if  in  a  vitiated 
state,  other  treatment  will  be  demanded,  tlie  object 
of  which  is  to  pi-oduce  an  increase  of  red  corpuscles, 
albumen  and  fibrin.  It  is  always  better  to  postpone 
an  operation,  if  at  all  practicable,  till  such  treatment 
can  be  had  as  will  bring  the  syHtcm  to  the  beat  possi- 
ble condition. 

Of  the  several  methods  of  arresting  haemorrhage, 
the  proper  one  in  a  given  case  will  be  determined  by 
the  circumstances.  Styptics  or  astringents  applied 
directly  to  the  ruptured  surface  will  often  be  found 
to  produce  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  thus  stop  its 
flow  without  anything  else.  This  kind  of  remedy 
will  be  efficient  in  those  cases  in  which  the  applicn^ 
tion  will  produce  contraction  of  the  bleeding  vessels, 
as  well  as  coagulation  of  the  blood.  Sometimes  this 
cla.s8  of  agents  will  fail  to  accomplish  the  object ;  in 
which  case,  in  addition  to  them,  compression  should 
be  made  upon  the  part.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  the 
compress  will  efi'ect  all  that  is  desired,  without  any 
other  application. 

There  are  several  methods  of  applying  the  com- 
press ;  but  the  one  best  adapted  to  any  given  case 
will  be  determined  by  circumstances — such  as  the 
extent  of  the  wound,  the  character  of  the  hjeinor- 
rhage,  the  location  of  the  injury,  and  the  size  of  the 
mouth. 
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A  very  common  method  of  making  compression  in 
the  socket  from  which  a  tooth  has  been  drawn,  is  to 
force  into  the  cavity  pledgets  of  cotton,  or  small 
strips  of  linen,  tightly  till  it  is  full.  It  is  well  to 
Batnrate  these  with  a  Bolutlon  of  tannin,  or  some 
astringent  preparation,  applying  it,  too,  in  connection 
with  tlie  compress,  In  some  cases,  a  simple  packing 
of  tlie  cavity  in  this  manner  is  quite  sufficiontT  but 
in  others  it  is  necessary  to  retain  the  pledgets  in  the 
socket  by  means  of  further  compresaion.  This  is 
effected  by  placing  a  roll  of  linen,  or  perliaps  bet- 
ter, a  properly  formed  piece  of  cork,  on  the  packing, 
and  then  closing  the  jawa  tightly  upon  titis,  and,  if 
need  be,  placing  a  bandage  nnder  the  chin,  and  tying 
it  firmly  over  the  head.  The  length  of  time  during 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  jaws  thus 
togetlier  will,  depending  on  tlie  nature  of  the  case, 
be  from  one  to  six  hours.  After  the  haemorrhage  has 
entirely  ceased,  the  bandnge  is  to  be  removed  care- 
fully, and  the  patient  instructed  to  hold  the  jaws 
together  on  the  compress  for  a  time  and  then  gradu- 
ally to  open  the  mouth,  and  remove  the  cork  with 
much  caution.  After  this  the  packing  should  re- 
main in  the  socket  from  one  to  three  days,  and  then 
be  removed  very  carefully,  one  piece  at  a  time,  lest 
the  ruptured  vessels  be  opened  and  the  haimorrhage 
caused  to  recur. 

The  object  in  applying  a  conipre.s3  is  to  bring  it  to 
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bear  upon  the  aperture  of  the  wounded  vessel,  and  in 
this  way  to  prevent  tlie  escape  of  blood,  till  coagiilum 
is  formed  and  the  oiiening  permanently  closed.  The 
operator  should  ascertain  the  precise  point  from  which 
the  blood  flows,  and  form  the  compress  bo  as  to  bear 
directly  upon  it.  If  the  flow  is  from  all  the  wounded 
surface,  then  the  compress  must  be  made  to  conform 
exactly  to  that  tliroughout. 

Another  method  of  making  the  coinpressiou,  is  to 
force  softened  wax  into  the  socket,  so  as  to  fit  it  per- 
fectly ;  remove  it  and  chill  it  in  cold  water ;  and  then 
introduce  and  make  compression  uptin  it  in  the  man- 
ner already  described,  following  thi*ouglioHt  the  gen- 
eral directions.  Another,  and  probably  better,  me- 
thod is  to  form  cones  of  wax  clotli,  as  near  the  »bape 
and  size  of  the  root  removed  from  the  socket  as  pos- 
sible. This  material  is  prepared  by  dipping  thin 
linen  into  melted  beeswax,  withdrawing  it  anil  lot- 
ting it  cool,  and  then  cutting  off  strips  of  from  a 
fourtli  to  half  an  inch  wide,  and  rolling  them  to  the 
proper  siite  and  shape  ;  having  softened  this  material 
by  heat  and  freed  the  socket  of  coagulum,  introduce 
and  press  it  firmly  into  place,  making  the  compression 
on  it  as  already  directed.  This  makes  a  very  efficient 
compress  for  many  cases. 

Plaster  of  Paris  is  sometimes  used  on  the  principle 
of  a  compress.  Having  the  plaster  mixed  of  the 
proper  consistence,  and  tlie  oavity  clear,  fill  com- 
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pletely  with  it,  let  it  set,  :iiid  then  mnkecompreRsion 
on  it  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  root  of  the  tooth  is  eometimeB  returnod  to  the 
socket,  to  serve  as  a  compress.  It  po83eflse9  the  ad- 
vantage of  Itaving  a  perfect  adaptation.  This  me- 
thod of  compression  may  be  made  more  thorough 
by  immersing  the  root  in  melted  wax,  and  then,  he- 
fore  this  becomes  too  hard,  introduce  it  into  its  orig- 
inal position.  This  makes  a  very  perfect  and  effi- 
cient compress.  If  the  crown  is  still  remaining,  when 
the  jaws  are  closed  it  will  come  in  contact  with  the 
opposing  teeth,  and  thus  be  kept  firmly  in  place,  with- 
out anything  further.  It  may  he  removed  carefully 
after  from  one  to  three  days.  In  cases  where  there 
is  hiemorvhiige  from  the  entire  wounded  surface,  there 
will  be  a  considerable  flow  of  blood  from  the  margin 
of  the  gum,  even  after  plugging  up  the  socket,  and 
making  compression  by  either  of  the  methods  de- 
Bcribed.  In  such  case,  after  the  socket  is  plugged  up 
as  already  described,  a  plate  is  so  formed  as  to  fit 
tightly  over  the  gum,  and  draw  its  margin  down 
closely  npon  the  compress.  This  pressure  on  the 
bleeding  edges  of  the  gum  checks  tlie  flow  of  blood 
there.  The  plate  must  be  held  down  by  the  meana 
already  described.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ubtain 
an  accurate  fit  for  the,  plate,  so  as  entirely  to  pre- 
vent the  blood  from  continuing  to  oozeout.  In  such 
cases,  make  the  plate  to  conform  as  nearly  as  con- 
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veuient  to  the  part;  then  fill  up  its  concavity  with 
plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  to  a  proper  consistence,  and 
then  place  the  whole  upon  the  part,  till  the  plaster 
eonforras  exactly  to  it,  and  retain  it  there  till  the 
plaster  sets.  Tliis  is  then  used  for  the  comprees.  Or 
the  inside  of  the  plate  may  be  thickly  coated  with 
poitcncd  gutta-percha,  in8te«d  of  plaster,  and  pressed 
upon  the  part  in  the  manner  already  deecrtbed,  and 
employed  in  the  same  way. 

It  will  often  require  considerable  discrimination  to 
determine  the  best  method  of  obtaining  compression. 
Great  difficulty  ie  occasionally  experienced  when  a 
portion  of  the  process  has  been  broken  away,  or  the 
soft  parts  have  been  lacerated. 

Various  preparations  are  used  as  haamostatics. 
These  agents  serve  to  check  ha>morrhage  in  two 
ways:  first,  by  facilitating  coagulation  of  the  bloody 
and  secondly,  by  producing  a  contraction  of  the  ori- 
fice of  the  ruptured  vessels.  It  is  proper,  in  all  cases, 
to  use  styptics  in  connection  with  the  compress. 
The  following  agents  have  been  used  as  styptics : 
tannic  acid,  creosote,  nitrnte  of  silver,  chloride  of 
zinc,  sulphate  of  zinc,  oil  of  turpentine,  muriate 
of  iron.  The  methods  of  applying  these  different 
preparations  are  the  same.  The  agent  is  simply 
to  be  retained  in  contact  with  the  part  till  it  has 
exerted  its  influence.  A  solution  of  tannin  in  alco- 
hol, with  creosote,  equal  parts,  makes  a  very  power- 


fill  styptic;  ov  tannin  and  creosote  alone  ia  perhaps 
equally  efficient. 

The  actual  cautery  is  sometimes  used  to  arrest 
hsemorrhage,  but  the  propriety  of  using  it  in  ca»ies 
where  there  is  a  manifest  hieraorrhagic  diathesis  is 
exceedingly  doubtful.  When  the  cauterized  surface 
is  sloughed  ofi',  the  hasmorrhage  is  liable  to  recur  with 
increased  vigor,  indeed,  is  certain  tu  do  so  in  almost 
every  case  where  there  Ls  a  strong  predisposition. 
Constitutional  treatment  may  be  employed  to  antici- 
pate haemorrhage;  and  it  should  have  in  view  an 
increase  of  the  relative  amount  of  red  corpuscles, 
albumen,  and  Bbrtn  in  tlie  blood,  and  also  the  pro- 
duction of  a  normal  tone  of  the  system.  Saline  pur- 
gatives may  be  used  with  very  decided  advantage, 
followed  by  acetate  of  lead  in  connection  with  opium, 
the  effect  of  the  lead  being  to  increase  the  coagula^ 
bility  of  the  albumen  and  fibrin.  Care  should  be  ex- 
ercised, however,  in  its  administration. 

Excessive  hasmorrhage  will  souietimes  occur  from 
very  sligjit  wtmnds;  death  has  been  known  to  ensue 
from  simply  scarifying  tlie  gums. 

Mr.  C.  desired  the  removal  of  the  first  superior 
molar.  The  gum  was  separated  from  the  neck  of  the 
tooth  witli  the  lancet,  in  the  usual  manner,  wlien  he 
refused  to  have  anything  further  done,  and  left  the 
office,  there  lieing  a  slight  discharge  of  blood  from 
the  gum.     After  a  few   hours  the   hitmorrhage  in- 
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creased  so  as  to  cause  ahinn  to  his  frieiids.  The 
patient  was  about  eight  miles  rroiii  a  dentist,  and  a 
physician  of  rather  moderate  skill  was  called  to  the 
case.  He  probably  acted  according  to  his  best 
knowledge,  but  failed  to  arrest  the  haemorrhage,  and 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  friends  that  no  one  else 
could  do  better.  The  flow  of  blood  continued  three 
to  four  days,  proving  wellnigh  fatal,  but  at  last 
abated,  and  the  patient  recovered.  In  this  case,  ft 
properly-directed  compress  would  have  checked  the 
bleeding  in  a  few  minulea. 

Another  case:  Mi-s.  T.  had  nine  teeth  removed. 
The  oi>eratioii  was  not  followed  immediately  by  un- 
usual hasniorrhage,  but  witliin  two  or  three  hours 
the  flow  of  blood  had  increased  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent, so  as  to  run  from  the  mouth  in  a  continuoua 
stream.  The  indications  were  that  the  pnticnt  would 
soon  die.  She  had  become  very  weak.  On  examina- 
tion, the  blood  was  found  issuing  only  from  the  socket 
of  one  root  of  an  inferior  molar.  The  mouth  and 
socket  being  cleansed  of  blood  and  coagulum,  it  was 
perceived  that  the  hsemorrhftge  was  from  a  small  ar-. 
tery  at  the  bottom  of  the  socket,  spouting  out  in  jet» 
with  the  pulsations.  The  treatment  consisted  in 
rolling  up  pledgets  of  cottou  very  tightly,  saturating 
tlieiii  with  creosote  and  tannin,  and  forcing  them  in 
on  the  bottom  of  the  socket,  so  aa  to  make  compres- 
sion upon  the  bleeding  vessel.     The  socket  was  thea 
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filled,  compression  made,  and  the  head  bandaged  in 
the  manner  already  described.  Thus  the  hremor- 
rhage  was  immediately  checked  and  did  not  return. 
This  patient  was  of  a  scoi'butic  diathesis. 

Excessive  bleeding  often  does  not  occur  till  a  con- 
siderable time  after  an  operation,  and  it  may  come 
on  without  any  exciting  cause,  or  be  induced  by 
vigorous  muscular  exercise,  or  by  any  intense  men- 
tal excitement.  Everything  of  this  kind  should  be 
avoided  where  there  is  a  predisposition  to  hienior- 
rliage,  and  everything  invited  that  would  tend  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  circuhition  and  the 
utmost  quiet. 

Fracture  of  tue  Ai,VEni.ns. 

The  ordinary  fracture  of  the  alveolus  is  a  matter 
of  no  considerable  consequence,  if  it  receives  proper 
attention.  This  fracture  occurs  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  under  the  following  circumstances  : 

First.  When  there  is  great  divergence  of  the  foots, 
80  that  the  tooth  cannot  pass  from  its  socket,  unless 
one  or  more  of  them  are  broken  off,  or  the  alveolus  is 
fractured. 

Second,  Where  the  tooth  is  forced  out  of  the 
socket  at  a  very  considerable  angle  with  its  axis. 

Third.  Where  the  alveolus  is  very  firmly  attached 
to  the  roots,  and  is  very  thin  toward  the  point  of 
these. 


fhactcbe  of  tke  alveolus. 


Usunily,  the  fracture  is  of  that  part  which  forma 
the  socket  of  the  tooth  removed  ;  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  of  but  small  moment.  It  sometimes, 
however,  extends  far  bej'ond  this,  involving  the  al- 
veolus of  from  one  to  four  of  the  adjacent  teeth,  and 
causing  very  aerioiis  injury,  even  the  loss  of  the  teeth 
themselves.  Extensive  fracture,  however,  is  far  less 
liable  to  occur  now  than  when  less  perfect  instruments 
were  employed.  When  the  key  was  in  general  use, 
extensive  fracture  of  the  alveolus  was  frequent;  but 
with  the  forceps,  it  is  comparatively  rare. 

When  an  accident  of  this  kind  does  occur,  all  of 
the  detached  portion,  whether  large  or  small,  should 
be  removed.  A  pair  of  bone  nippers,  or  enucleating 
forceps,  will  answer  for  this  purpose.  If  there  is 
much  attachment  of  the  soft  parts,  it  should  be  dis- 
sected oil',  and  then  removed.  If  such  fractured  por- 
tions are  permitted  to  remain,  inflammation,  and 
ofteutimes  sloughing  of  the  gums,  will  ensue;  necro- 
sis of  the  bone  is  also  sometimes  produced  by  detached 
bone  remaining  in  contact  with  the  living. 

Sometimes  extensive  fracture  occurs,  involving  the 
adjacent  bony  structure.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  W.,  in 
an  effort  to  remove  the  first  superior  molar,  the  outer 
wall  of  t!ie  alveolus  was  separated  from  the  other 
teeth.  The  fracture  extended  almost  to  the  zygo- 
matic process,  and  detached  fi  portion  of  the  floor  of 
the  antrum,  as  well  as  a  part  of  its  outer  wall.    After 
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the  removal  of  this  detached  portion,  there  was  a  con- 
Biderable  external  depression,  that  very  much  marred 
the  form  and  symmetry  of  the  face. 

Fracture  of  the  alveohis  should  always  be  guarded 
against  as  carefully  as  possible.  It  always  maltes  an 
unfavorable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  patient, 
which  in  many  cases  no  explanation  can  obliterate. 
Whenever  the  accident  does  occur,  the  disagreeable 
knowledge  of  it  may,  if  practicable,  remain  a  secret 
witli  the  operator. 


Laceration  of  tde  Gums, 

The  gums  are  often  bruised  and  lacerated  with  the 
key  in  the  extraction  of  teeth.  But  this  accident 
seldom  happens  with  the  forceps;  indeed,  never,  un- 
less the  gum  is  very  firmly  attached  to  the  neck  of 
the  tooth,  aud  has  not  been  separated  with  the  lan- 
cet. The  gum  will  sometimes  be  lacerated  by  adher- 
ing to  a  piece  of  the  process  while  the  tooth  is  drawn 
from  its  socket,  with  tlie  process  and  gum  attached. 
With  the  various  hooks  and  punches,  the  gums,  lips, 
and  cheeks  are  sometimes  wounded.  Accidents  of 
this  kind  are  to  be  prevented  by  placing  a  finger  of 
the  left  hand,  or  a  guard  made  of  a  roll  of  linen,  in 
front  of  the  instrument.  When  any  considerable 
portion  of  gum  is  lacerated,  the  detached  portion 
should  be  cut  off.    The  worst  consequences  from  lace- 
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ration  of -the  soFt  parts  occur  where  there  is  a  lueinor- 
rhagic  diathesis.  Tlie  most  effectual  means  of  pre- 
venting accidents  of  tliis  kind  is  to  separate  the  gum 
perfectly,  and  guard  well  tlie  points  of  the  instrument. 


Creaking  the  Teeth. 

This  is  an  accident  of  no  small  consequence,  and  is 
liable  frequently  to  occur  in  the  umc  of  imperfect,  ill- 
adapted  instruments,  or  in  the  unskilful  use  of  good 
ones.  It  is  of  very  common  occurrence  when  tiie  key 
is  employed  for  extracting,  even  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  claim  to  be  skilled  in  its  use.  And  with  forceps, 
too,  of  the  primitive  form,  the  teeth  were  so  frequently 
broken,  as  almost  to  preclude  their  use  aa  extracting 
instruments.  This  accident  usually  occasions  great 
pain  to  the  patient,  as  well  as  protracts  the  operation, 
and  diminishes  his  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
operator.  One  such  accident  will  create  more  preju- 
dice than  many  skilful  operations  can  obliterate. 

In  all  cases  where  a  tooth  is  broken,  the  root,  if 
possible,  should  be  removed;  for  if  it  be  not,  ccm- 
tinuous  or  jwriodical  pain,  inflammation,  alveolar  ab- 
scess, and  like  affections,  are  liable  to  ensue.  The 
remark  is  often  made,  when  teeth  are  broken,  that 
the  gums  will  close  over  the  roots,  and  thus  effect- 
ually protect  them,  and  no  disagreeable  consequences 
will  follow.     In  no  ordinary  cose  will  the  gums  unite 
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over  even  the  smallest  portion  of  root  that  may  have 
been  left  in  the  socket. 


Removal  of  a  Wrong  Tooth. 

There  is  very  rarely  any  excuse  for  tlie  removal  of 
a  sound,  healthy  tootlt  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
diseased  one,  unless  it  be  i  n  a  case  of  tliose  deepseated, 
hidden  affections  which  are  difficult  to  diagnose.  It 
sometimes  happens,"  however,  that  a  sound  tooth  is 
removed;  and  when  a  mistake  of  this  kind  is  made, 
the  diseased  tooth  should  also  be  at  once  removed, 
and  then,  if  the  conditions  are  favorable,  the  healthy 
one  should  be  immediately  replaced.  The  circum- 
stances most  favorable  for  such  replacement  are  a 
good  constitution  in  a  state  of  health,  and  a  normal 
condition  of  the  mouth,  especially  of  the  gums  and 
mucous  membrane,  so  that  the  attachment  would  take 
place  with  as  little  infJammation  and  soreness  as 
possible.  If  the  tooth  is  necessarily  kept  out  of  the 
mouth  many  minutes,  it  should  be  placed  in  water  nt 
about  blood  heat ;  and  before  the  replacement,  the 
socket  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  coagulum. 
The  tooth  is  then  introduced,  prL'ssed  firmly  to  place, 
and  allowed  to  remain,  without  disturbance  or  irrita- 
tion, till  the  attachment  has  become  complete.  Dur- 
ing the  time  it  is  reuniting,  treatment  may  be  required 
to  counteract  inflammation.     Meagre  diet,  abstinence 
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from  stimulants,  and  quiet,  should  alwa_j'3  be  recom- 
mended in  the  caae. 

Tliis  operation  has  been  w  IioHy  condemned  by  aome 
very  good  dentists.  Dr.  Koecker  declares  that  it 
should  never  be  attempted.  But  numerous  success- 
ful case?,  well  attested,  give  assurance  that  it  may 
very  frequently  be  accomplished  with  the  most  satis- 
factory results,  Mr.  T,,  aged  fifteen  years,  of  good 
constitution,  and  in  good  health,  and  with  the  mouth 
principally  in  a  normal  condition,  had  the  second 
inferior  bicuspid  of  the  left  side  removed  by  mistake, 
the  first  molar  being  the  oflirnding  tooth.  The  former 
was  at  once  put  into  cold  water,  and  the  latter  forth- 
with extracted,  Tlie  socket  of  the  biscuspid  was  then 
cleansed,  and  the  tooth  replaced.  There  was  slight 
soreneaa  for  a  few  days,  after  which  the  tooth  was 
found  to  have  made  ii  (inn  and  permanent  re-attach- 
nient,  and  from  that  time  to  this — thirty-eight  years 
— it  has  roinainfd  perfect,  and  is  now  as  healthy,  life- 
like, and  valuable  as  any  other  tooth  in  the  mouth. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
many  cases  have  come  undt^r  the  observation  of  the 
writer  in  which  detached  teeth  have  been  replaced, 
and  become  as  firmly  fixed  in  the  socket  as  before  re- 
moval, and  remained  in  apparently  a  healthy  condi- 
tion so  far  as  the  attachment  is  concerned.  In  some 
of  these  cases  very  unfavorable  conditions  were 
present. 
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So  numerous  and  successful  liave  these  cases  been, 
that  tlie  feasibility  of  replacing  teeth  that  have  been 
removed  is  a  matter  no  longer  to  be  controverted,  and 
especially  when  favorable  conditions  exist — good 
health  and  tone,  both  general  and  local,  anri  the  parts 
involved  not  too  much  fractured  or  lacerated. 


Dislocation'  of  the  Inferior  Maxilla. 

The  dislocation  of  the  inferior  maxilla  is  an  acci- 
dent of  not  very  frequent  occurrence.  In  persons  of 
las  muscles  and  with  large  mouths,  the  operation  of 
extracting  teeth  is  liable  to  produce  it — sometimes 
when  the  operation  is  on  the  upper  jaw,  but  more 
frequently  when  it  is  on  the  lower.  In  the  former 
case,  it  is  a  result  of  the  patient's  effort  to  open  the 
mouth  ;  but  in  the  latter,  generally  that  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  jaw  by  the  instrument.  The  dislocation 
consists  in  a  downward  and  forward  movement  of 
one  or  both  of  the  condyles,  so  that  they  are  thrown 
out  of  their  sockets,  and  rest  in  front  of  the  anterior 
rim.  In  such  case,  the  mouth  is  distended  to  its  ut- 
most, the  chin  thrown  down  on  the  breast,  and  deg- 
lutition and  speech  rendered  impossible.  Sfjmutimea 
but  one  condyle  will  be  thrown  out,  in  which  case 
the  jaw  is  thrown  downward  and  to  one  side. 

This  accident  seldom  or  never  occurs  with  patients 
wlio  have  small  mouths  or  firm  muscles.     When  it 
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does  happen,  however,  tlie  dislocation  alioiild  be 
promptly  reduced.  Of  the  various  methods  of  accom- 
plishing this  reduction,  the  one  most  commonly  em- 
ployed, which  is  very  efficient,  is  aa  follows :  If  both 
condyles  are  dislocated,  place  corks  or  some  similar 
substance  between  the  superior  and  inferior  molar 
teeth  of  both  sides,  and  then,  with  the  fingers  of 
both  hands,  make  6rm,  steady  pressure  on  the  chin 
upward  and  backward,  thus  forcing  the  condyles 
downward  and  backward  into  their  proper  place. 
If  hut  one  condyle  is  out,  the  cork  should  be  ap- 
plied only  on  that  side,  and  in  the  manner  already 
directed.  Another  method  is,  to  Bubstitute  the 
thumbs  of  the  operator  for  the  corks,  placing  them 
in  the  same  position  between  the  teeth,  and  manipu- 
lating with  the  fingers  on  the  chin,  as  before.  The 
patient  should  be  placed  in  a  recumbent  position  for 
the  operation.  Another  method  is,  to  make  down- 
ward and  backward  pressure  on  thccoronoid  process, 
and  in  this  manner  cause  the  condyles  to  glide  into 
their  places.  This  accomplishes  the  reduction  with- 
out taking  hold  of  the  jaws,  or  placing  a  fulcrum 
between  them. 

This  accident  is  far  more  liable  to  occur  the  second 
time  in  the  same  case.  lu  extracting  the  lower  molar 
teeth  for  a  [jerson  who  has  suifered  a  dislocation,  or 
is  predisposed  to  It,  the  lower  jaw  should  be  very 
firndy  8up|X)rted  with  the  left  liandi  or  the  accideut 
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may  be  prevented  by  placing  a  bandtige  under  the 
chin  and  over  the  head,  so  that  the  mouth  cannot  be 
opened  to  its  furthest  extent;  and  this  is  the  surest 
method.  In  all  cases  after  an  accident  of  this  kind, 
the  patient  should  abstain  from  solid  food  for  a  few 
days,  or  at  least  till  the  soreness  is  abated,  and  avoid 
everything  promotive  of  itiHainraation. 

Stncofe. 

Syncope,  or  fainting,  is  frequently  brought  on  by 
extraction  of  the  teeth,  and  even  by  other  operations 
upon  them;  indeed,  it  is  sometimes  produced  simply 
by  cutting  the  gums,  or  by  the  sight  of  blood,  or,  in 
Bome  instances,  by  dread  of  an  operation.  It  con- 
Btsts  in  an  intermission  of  the  heart's  action,  and 
consequent  irregularity  of  the  circulation,  accom- 
panied with  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  and  a  loss  of  consciousnetss.  Difficult 
or  suspended  respiration,  pallor  of  the  skin,  and  ina- 
bility to  move,  are  the  external  indications  of  the 
condition.  There  are  no  constitutional  appearances 
known  by  which  a  predisposition  to  syncope  can  be 
determined.  Persons  of  all  apparent  conditions  and 
peculiarities  are  sulyect  to  it.  The  moat  strong,  ro- 
bui«t,  and  healthy  sometimes  faint  under  the  most 
trivial  intiuences,  while  others,  ol'  the  weakest  and 
fc-eblest  constitutions,  cannot  be   brought  into  this 
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condition  by  ftny  ordinary  means;  so  that  nothing 
can  be  predicated  of  appearnnces  as  to  such  predis- 
position. The  fainting  may  occur  once  or  twice  in 
the  same  case,  even  under  tlie  most  simple  operation, 
owing  to  some  temporary  condition  of  the  system, 
and  never  happen  again  under  any  circumstances 
whatever. 

It  sometimes  comes  on  before,  sometimes  after,  and 
sometimes  during  the  operation.  There  la  greater 
liability  to  it  after  a  recent  meal  than  after  digestion 
is  completi_'d,  since  the  nervous  energy  during  diges- 
tion is  directed  to  the  stomach  and  its  appendages, 
and  thus  the  circulatory  apparatus  has  less  of  nervous 
force. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  syncope  indicates  a 
constitutional  predisposition  to  it,  and  may  enable 
the  operator  to  anticipate  it  to  some  extent,  by  the 
aid  of  stimulants,  such  as  brandy,  or,  what  is,  in 
some  respects,  preferable,  a  galvsinic  current.  The 
patient  subject  to  such  affection  should  be  placed, 
for  an  operation,  as  nearly  ns  practicable  in  a  recum- 
bent position, — especially  for  the  extraction  of  teeth, 
— and  his  mind  kept  as  tranquil  as  possible. 

To  restore  the  patient  from  syncope,  place  lilm  in 
a  horizontal  position,  the  head  quite  as  low  as  the 
body,  and  apply  volatile  stimulants  to  the  nostrils, 
and  dash  water  ou  the  face  and  chest.  All  compres- 
sion should    be  removed  from   the  body,  especially 
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from  the  chest,  as  it  would  constrain  the  action  of 
the  respiratory  muscles.  This  remark  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  female  patients.  This  treatment  will 
UHually  be  quite  sufBcieut  to  effect  a  rapid  reacttoji 
and  resusci  tution. 


Sulphuric  Etuer  was  tlie  first  ayent  successfully 
employed  for  producing  insensibility  to  piiin  during 
surgical  operations.  It  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  profusaion  in  1846,  by  tlie  late  Dr.  Horace  Wells, 
of  Hartford,  Coun. 

The  mode  of  administering  it  is  by  inhalation  of 
the  vapor,  and  it  produces  its  effects  in  a  short  time, 
depending  on  the  quality  of  the  ether,  the  amount  of 
air  introduced  with  it,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the 
patient.  A  complicated  instrument,  denominated  an 
inhaler,  was  first  employed  fur  its  administration, 
but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  this  was  not  at  all 
necessary,  and  that  simpler  methods  were  preferable, 
because  more  ea.sily  regulated  and  adapted  to  vary- 
ing circumstances.  The  best  method  is  to  inliale  it 
from  a  sponge  or  napkin,  since  in  this  way  the  ad- 
mission of  the  air  can  be  controlled  entirely  by  the 
will  of  the  operator,  graduating  it  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  caae. 

During  the  administration,  the  patient  should  be 
in  a  reclining  posture,  though  it  is  held,  hy  good  au- 
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thority,  tliat  n  horizontal  position  is  the  safest,  be- 
cause in  that  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  most 
nearly  equalized.  In  the  administration  of  general 
ansesthetics  the  circulation  is  always  more  or  less  af- 
fected. It  is  an  opinion  very  generally  recejvecj,  and 
probahly  correct,  that  where  there  is  functional  de- 
rangement of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  brain,  general  an- 
esthesia should  not  be  employed.  This  opinion, 
however,  is,  perhaps,  derived  more  from  analogy  than 
from  actual  observation.  It  is  truf  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  liability  to  injury  in  such  case  would 
be  greater,  but  the  danger  with  both  ether  and  chlo- 
roform is,  that  there  are  cases  in  which  there  is  an 
undefinable  and  undetectable  idiosyncrasy,  or  mal- 
flusceptibility  to  its  influence,  to  a  great  extent  inde- 
pendent of  pathological  conditions. 

The  patient  having  been  placed  in  a  comfortable 
position,  and  his  mind  freed  as  far  as  possible  from 
apprehension,  he  should  be  directed  to  breathe  tran- 
quilly b}'  full  inspirations,  carefully  guarding  against 
any  compression  of  the  chest,  so  as  to  allow  the  re- 
Bpiratory  muscles  free  play.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  the  anaesthetic  a  strict  watch  must  be  main- 
tained over  the  patient,  having  reference  to  the  fol- 
lowing points:  The  breathing  should  be  fi-ee  and 
easy,  without  irritation  of  the  throat  or  bronchia  ;  the 
skin  should  not  become  blanched,  but  should  retain 
ft  Qurid,  lively  color;  but    the  great  criterion   is  the 
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pulse,  and  the  indications  given  here  should  be  strict- 
ly observed  and  obeyed.  In  order  thnt  Ihe  operator 
may  follow  every  indication,  be  should  t>e  familiar 
with  the  manifestations  of  the  pulse  in  different  con- 
stitutions and  under  different  circtimHtances.  During 
the  administration  of  ether  or  chloroform,  the  pulse 
usually  becomes  more  frequent;  but  it  should  not  be 
much  accelernted.  nor  its  strength  and  fulness  be 
much  diminished.  Feeble  or  irregular  pulse  nhould 
in  all  cases  he  regarded  as  a  warning;  and  if  the 
feebleness  and  iri-egularit}-  be  very  marked,  the  ope- 
rator should  desist.  In  eome  instances  death  has 
occurred  after  a  few  inhalations;  but  perhaps  only  in 
the  use  of  chloroform.  This  fact  indicates  that  the 
first  effects  of  the  administration  should  be  very  closely 
noted. 

The  degree  to  which  the  aniesthesia  should  be  car- 
ried is  a  matter  abont  wliich  there  is  much  diversity 
of  opinion.  Every  condition  of  it,  from  that  of  sim- 
ple allayed  irritability  to  that  of  complete  insensibil- 
ity and  unconsciousness,  has  its  advocates.  But  the 
extent  to  which  the  administration  maybe  carried 
will  be  suggested  by  the  indications  already  referred 
to,  and,  if  these  are  unfavorable,  should  lie  deter- 
mined at  once.  Mere  nausea,  however,  without  any 
other  unfavorable  symptom,  is  not  a  counter-indica- 
tion in  the  use  of  ether  or  chloroform. 

The  metliod  of  administering  chloroform    is   the 
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very  much  modified  by  its  preparation  and  mode  of 
administration.  This  gas  when  pure  is  colorless,  and 
of  slightly  Bweetish  taste  and  odor;  it  is  usually  pre- 
pared by  decomposition  of  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  describe  the  method 
of  preparing  this  agent — that  has  been  well  done  by 
others ;  yet  it  is  proper  to  suggest  here  that,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  knowledge  and  opinions  entertained 
on  this  subject  have  been  very  circumscribed,  aud  ex- 
ceedingly erroneous.  In  the  administration  of  nitrous 
oxide  as  an  anjesthetic,  great  care  should  be  exercised 
to  secure  the  best  results.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  it  should  be  inhaled,  and  in  no  case  but  once, 
diluted,  as  circumstances  may  indicate,  more  or  less 
with  pure  atmospheric  air;  this  is  ordinarily  neces- 
sary only  at  the  Ijeginning,  for  pure  nitrous  oxide  will 
sustain  respiration  for  an  indefinite  time. 

To  a  patient  in  an  ariiesthetic  state,  it  is  not  so 
readily  administered  as  cliloroform  or  ether;  but  the 
patient  under  its  influence  is  quite  as  manageable  as 
with  any  other  agent,  and  the  antesthesia  as  perfect, 
but  not  aa  prolonged  without  continued  administra- 
tion. 

It  is  scarcely  justifiable  in  ordinary  dental  practice 
to  use  a  more  heroic  general  ansesthetic  than  the  one 
here  referred  to. 

Nitrous  oxide  gas  is  now  prepared  in  liquid  form, 
and  may  be  procured  of  the  manufacturers,  ready  for 
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which  gives  assurance  of  purity;  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  by  the  condensation  to  the  liquid  ftirm,  any  ex- 
traneous gases  are  expelled,  and  thus  there  is  far 
greater  certainty  of  obtaining  pure  gas  than  when  it 
is  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  that  by  persons 
having  little  or  no  knowledge  of  chemical  science  or 
procesacB. 

The  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  125)  represents  an 
ornament)tl,convenientand  efficient  gas-holder.  The 
liquid  gas  is  contained  iu  the  cylinder  in  the  lower 
part;  from  this  the  gas  escapes  iuto  the  holder  above, 
directly  from  which  the  gas  is  administered  to  the 
patient.  A  portable  apparatus  for  holding  and  ad- 
ministering the  gaa  is  also  constructed,  which  for 
some  purposes  is  preferable  to  this. 


Local  Anesthesia. 

Because  of  the  frequently  prejudicial  and  some- 
times fatal  consequences  to  wLieh  systemic  aua'slhe- 
sia  is  liable,  local  anesthesia  has  been  brought  into 
requisition;  the  first  method  of  accomplishing  this 
was  by 

Congelation. — Freezing  a  part,  to  produce  insensi- 
bility under  surgical  operations,  is  a  process  that  has 
long  been  in  use.  Various  methods  for  accomplishing 
it  iiave  been  employed.  There  are  perhaps  none  so 
well  adapted  to  the  dentist's  use  as  ether  spray.  So 
easy  of  application  is  it,  and  so  generally  efficient, 
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that  it  is  in  almost  universal  use.  To  Dr.  Richard- 
son, of  London,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  brought 
this  process  to  its  present  state  of  perfection. 

So  accurately  does   the   accompanying  engraving 
(Fig,  126)  represent  the  appanitua  used  in  tliis  pro- 


cess, that  a  minute  description  ie  unnecessary.  The 
mode  of  application  and  operation  is  apparent  at 
once. 

The  instrument  consists  of  the  fluid  holder — a 
four-ounce  bottle,  graduated — the  bellows  consisting 
of  a  rubber  ball,  with  the  projwr  valvce,  and  the 
points  from  which  proceed  the  spray,  and  these  all, 
connected  by  the  proper-sized  flexible  tube. 

It  will  be  obtierved  that  there  are  variously-formed 
points,  single  and  double,  straight  and  curved ;  these 
are  recjiiired  fur  the  various  processes  to  which  the 
instrument  is  applied. 

For  the  extraction  of  teeth,  the  double  point  ia 
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applicable,  throwing  tlie  jet  upon  tho  gum  each  side 
of  the  tooth  at  the  same  time.  The  Biugle  points 
are  required  where  an  incision  or  excision  is  to  be 
made. 

This  Is  a  very  valuable  iuatniment,  and  in  exten- 
sively used  in  minor  surgical  o|)erations,  and  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  dentist's  use.  Ether  is  perhaps 
as  yet  the  best  agent  employed.  Rliigolene,  a  far 
more  volatile  fluid  than  ether,  has  been  used  to  a 
limited  extent,  but  owing  to  its  exceedingly  rapid 
evaporation,  its  action  is  too  violent,  and  not  so  easily 
controlled. 

for  inducing  local  anteatliesia,  various  prepara- 
tions have  been  BUgge.sted.  The  following  has  been 
in  use  for  several  years,  namely,  a  mixture  of  chloro- 
form, tincture  of  aconite,  belladonna,  and  opium. 

This  applied  to  the  gums,  or,  indeed,  to  any  other 
8Ui*face  tissue,  will  in  many  cases  very  much  obtuad 
sensibility,  and  in  some  relieve  it  altogether,  so  that 
a  tooth  may  be  extracted,  or  a  deep  incision  made, 
without  pain. 
,  The  dental  pain-obtuntlLT,  which  wivs  introduced  to 
the  profession  about  eight  years  ago,  for  relieving 
sensitivedentine,  ia  a  good  local  anaasthetic.  Anotlier 
preparation,  made  and  introduced  by  Dr.  C.  Von  Bon- 
horst,  it*  also  quite  efficient. 

Dr.  Von  B.  has  invented  an  instrument  for  using 
his  preparation,  or  any  other  for  like   purpose.     It 
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coneJHts  of  two  small  niutallic  cup?,  attaclied  to  the 
ends  of  an  elongated  staple,  of  lieavy  wire,  about 
seven  inches  long.  This  is  the  handle  of  the  appli- 
ance. 

The  sponges  are  placed  in  sections  of  rubber  tube, 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  these  tos^ther  are 
placed  in  the  cups.  The  sponges  are  saturated  with 
the  aniJDstbetic  fluid  that  may  be  selected,  and  are 
applied  to  the  gum  on  each  side  of  the  tooth  to  be 
extracted,  and  retained  on  the  part  from  one-half  to 
two  minutes;  the  length  of  time  will  be  governed  hy 
the  susceptibility  of  the  part,  the  agent  employed, 
and  the  extent  of  the  ann>stheaia  sought. 

Entire  insensibility  to  pain  cannot  thus  always  be 
obtained,  but  in  many  cases  it  can,  and  diminution 
of  it  in  all  cases  can  be  effected.  This  appliance  is 
very  convenient  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used. 

The  following  cut  (Fig.  127)  represents  the  instru- 
ment ready  for  use. 


Extraction  by  Electho- Magnetism. 


The  employment  of  electro-magnetism  in  the  ex- 
traction of  teeth  was    introduced   to  the  profession 
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about  tweuty-five  years  ago,  and  at  one  time  was  ex- 
tensively used.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
aa  to  its  efficiency  for  relieving  pain  ;  for,  while  some 
bave  been  disposed  to  assume  tlmt,  when  properly 
employed,  it  would  in  the  majority  of  cases  mitigate 
pain,  and  in  many  obviate  it  altogether,  otberp.  after 
having  thorouglily  tested  it,  as  tbey  affirm,  maintain 
that  it  does  not  produce  insensibility  to  any  appreci- 
able extent,  and  consequently  does  not  relieve  the 
pain,  but  that,  at  most,  it  only  complicates  the  sensa- 
tions, the  pain  of  the  tooth-drawing  becoiiiing  in- 
volved in  the  confusion  of  other  feeling,  so  that  the 
patient  can  hardly  decide  whether  he  has  suffered 
pain  or  not. 

In  using  tliis  agent  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
teeth,  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient  to  its  influence 
must  be  carefully  regarded.  &»me  persons  are  so 
peculiarily  constituted  that  an  electric  current  is 
almost  intolerable  to  them,  while  others  will  receive 
a  strong  current  with  pleasurable  sensations.  To  the 
former,  the  clectricily  would  he  as  painful  as  the  ex- 
traction of  the  tooth  ;  but  to  the  latter,  when  properly 
applied,  it  mitigates,  and  in  manj'  cases  altogether 
obviates,  the  pain.  The  reason  of  this  difference  in 
its  action  is  not  very  clearly  understood.  Several  the- 
ories in  regard  to  it  have  been  advanced,  biat  none  of 
them  sufficiently  plausible  to  challenge  conviction. 

Again  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  condition  of 
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the  parte  to  which,  this  agont  la  applied,  are  to  l:>e 
closely  observed.  Where  tliere  is  acute  periostitis,  an 
electric  current,  even  though  feeble,  would  produce 
intense  pain,  and  should  not  be  applied;  though  in 
such  cases  it  has  been  suggested  that  an  application 
of  the  clmrged  sponge  to  the  gums  will  produce  in- 
aeii.-'ibility. 

Application. 

The  method  of  application  is  very  simple.  Any 
ordinnry  battery,  of  convenient  form,  may  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  It  sliould  be  uniform  in  its 
action,  and  the  vibration  as  short  as  possible.  The 
common  zinc-and-copper  battery,  with  the  sulphate- 
of-iron  solution,  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  and 
safe.  One  pole  of  the  battery — no  matter  which — ia 
attached  to  the  forceps,  and  the  other  to  a  handle  of 
size  and  form  convenient  for  the  patient  to  grasp.  To 
ascertain  his  susceptibility,  the  current  sliould  always 
first  lie  tested  on  the  patient,  by  placing  the  handle 
and  tlie  Ibrceps  one  in  each  of  his  hands,  and  letting 
it  on,  first  feebly,  and  then  gradually  increa-ting  it  till 
he  experiences  the  sensation  just  beyond  the  elbows; 
when,  finally,  it  is  to  be  slightly  weakened.  The 
gum  having  been  separated,  the  forceps,  with  its  ap- 
pendages, is  adjusted  to  the  tooth,  the  connection 
made  by  placing  the  handle  hi  the  patient's  hand, 
and  the  tooth  at  that  moment  removed.    It  bos  been 
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recommended  by  some  to  place  the  forceps  on  the 
tooth,  and  complete  the  circuit  as  above,  with  the 
current  very  ft-eblc,  and  then  gradually  increase  it 
to  the  proper  force  for  the  o|>eration.  In  some  in- 
stances, perhaps,  this  would  be  the  preferable  mode. 
Another  method  of  producing  insensibility  by  an 
electric  current  is,  to  place  two  moistened  sponges, 
connected  with  the  two  polea  of  the  battery,  on  the 
gum,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tooth,  keep  them  there 
a  few  moments,  and  then  operate.  This  metliod, 
however,  lias  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested  to  ascer- 
tain its  merits. 
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In  the  following  pages  are  presented  a  few  subjects  more  at 
length  than  is  practicable  or  desirable  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Section  A  consists  of  selections  from  "  Watt's  Chemical  Es- 
says "  on  "  Caries  of  the  Teeth." 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  accurate  and  concise  presentation  of 
that  subject  in  the  English  language.  In  treating  of  the  subject, 
it  deals  with  established  principles  and  with  facts,  and  discards 
all  mere  hypothesis,  which  has  commonly  entered  so  largely  into 
the  discussion  of  the  subject.  A  careful  and  thorough  study  of 
the  subject,  as  here  presented,  is  suggested.  T. 

SECTION  A— DENTAL  CARIES. 

It  is  now  admitted,  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  predisposing  causes,  the  immediate 
cause  of  dental  caries  is  chemical  action.  It  is  well  known  that 
constitutional  causes  have  much  to  do  with  this  disease,  both  in 
producing  badly-organized,  defective  teeth,  and  in  eliminating  or 
preparing  the  agents  which  act  chemically  on  them.  But  no  con- 
stitution produces  teeth  so  defective  that  they  undergo  sponta- 
neous decomposition  while  retaining  a  vital  connection  with  the 
general  system.  I  am  aware  that  a  few  pathologists  still  main- 
tain that  inflammation  of  the  bony  texture  of  the  teeth  is  liable 
to  the  same  terminations  as  inflammation  of  ordinary  bony  tissue, 
but  it  is  not  profitable  to  debate  this  point  in  the  present  paper. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  structure  and  position  of  the  enamel 
indicate  that  the  danger  b  from  without,  not  from  within. 
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Aa  tooa  aa  it  b  mdmitted  that  d«caT  of  the  teeth  mu)t>  j 
chemicAl  aclioD,  ii  boatiml  to  JDi^nire  what  agent  or  agentsP 
duoe  thif  action-  According  j,  ire  God  th«  profession  lum«il^ 
once  in  thii  direction.  And  when  the  compositMn  of  tb«  teeth  is 
tAken  intu  the  account,  we  would  iofer  that  the  deleterious  agents 
are  tn  be  louked  fur  among  the  acid«.  And  here  we  hare  bad 
great  viinfiuiou  uf  ideu.  aud  sr«  Mill  likely  to  have  it.  For  ex- 
ample, we  are  tuld  "that  il  is  proven  that  nearly  all  the  acids,  bulh 
mint^ral  and  regetable,  act  readily  U[>nn  the  teeth."  (Harria'a 
Oifiionary,  artii;le  "  Caries  of  the  Teeth.")  Upon  any  part  of  the 
teeth?  t)r,  are  we  tu  uudentaod  that  some  of  them  set  on  the 
animal  portion,  aume  ou  the  earthy,  and  some,  or  all,  on  the  en- 
ainel  7  Jiiet  turn  to  the  index  of  ftlm<»t  any  chemical  lexibouk, 
and  a«k  yourself  if  il  is  proveil  Uini  nearly  all  of  the  acida  there 
named  act  readily  upon  the  teeth.  Do  carbonie  avid,  tauiiic  acid, 
and  scure«  of  otiiers  that  might  be  named,  act  readily  upou  the 
teeth?  This  cxprewion,  and  maay  utbera  that  might  be  quoted 
from  variouH  writers,  show  a  professional  lunging  fur,  rather  tfaau 
sn  attainment  of,  tlie  truth  in  re^rd  to  this  matter. 

Now,  fur  cunveniencc,  let  us  a-»ume  that  dental  caries  ia  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  acids.  The  question  still  arises,  what 
acids?  Are  many  adds,  or  only  a  few,  concerned  in  iu  praduc- 
tioQ  ?  One  of  the  laws  of  combination  leacbee  us  that  chemical 
compounds  are  delinitein  theirnature.  Chemical  action  is  always 
dehnite.  Wlieu  an  acid  conibiues  with  an  alkali,  or  base,  a  deli- 
uite  compound,  called  a  salt,  informed.  When  a  diflVreot  acid 
unitea  with  this  same  ha«e,  a  diflerent  salt  is  formed.  Each  salt, 
each  chemical  compound  uf  any  kind,  is  distinguished  from  all 
othera  by  characteristics  jieculiar  to  itself  It  is  unlike  all  other 
substancee,  in  some  re«|)ectd.  Each  chemical  result  differs  From 
all  other  chemical  results.  Of  course,  then,  a  great  variety  of 
chetnicul  reagents  will  produce  a  great  variety  of  chemical  re- 
actions. 

Let  us  now  iuijuire  as  to  the  various  characteristics  of  those 
chemical  actiona  which  result  in  what  we  recoguixe  as  dental 
caries.  Do  we  here  find  a  great  variety  of  appearances?  Or,  is 
it  nut  well  known  that  the  phenomena  of  ciirics  are  so  few  and  so 
circumKcribod  (hiil,  by  coiniii'iti  profcs^iuital  couaeut,  but  three  or 
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four  varieties  of  it  are  recognized?  We  find  one  variety  often 
called  "  white  decay,"  and  another  that  Is  brownish  in  color,  and 
a  til  in!  that  is  very  properly  designated  as  "  black  decay,"  These 
differ  in  other  respects  as  well  as  in  color.  In  the  white  variety 
all  the  components  of  the  teel.h  are  acted  on,  and  disintegrated, 
an  far  as  the  disease  extends.  In  the  second  variety,  [he  earthy 
portion  of  the  teeth  seems  to  be  removed,  while  mnch  or  all  of 
the  animal  portion  remains,  which  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  chemical  agent,  whatever  it  may  be,  forms  soluble  compounda 
with  the  earthy  materials.  In  the  "  black  decay  "  there  is  less 
disinlegration  of  the  tooth  substauce  than  in  either  of  iha  other 
varieties;  and  it  progresses  less  rapidly  than  either  of  them.  The 
|>hysical  characteristics  of  this  variety,  aside  from  the  chemical, 
would  indicate  that  the  clteinical  agent  principally  concerned  in 
its  production  forms,  mainly,  insoluble  comitonnds  with  the  con- 
slituentsof  the  toolb.  Then,  there  is  a  fourth  variety,  commonly 
called  "chemical  abrasion,"  in  which  the  entire  toolh-aubstancs 
is  removed,  as  far  as  the  disease  extends.  It  is  evident  that  the 
agent  producing  this  dissolves,  or  formx  soluble  compounds,  with 
both  the  animal  and  earthy  materials  of  the  toolh. 

Unless  we  conclude  that  chemical  compounds  are  not  definite 
in  their  nature,  and  that  many  reagents  may  produce  but  a  few 
reactious,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  dental  caries,  as 
observed  and  reeuguited,  results  from  the  action  of  but  few  suh- 
■Unces  on  the  teeth.  It  is  very  prubabte  that  each  dinlinrl  variety 
is  produced  by  the  actiou  of  a  single  agent,  and  invariably  by  the 
Mme  agent.  I  am  well  aware  that  mure  than  one  variety  may 
be  found  in  the  same  mouth  at  the  same  time,  and  in  close  prox- 
imity ;  and,  consequently,  any  given  case  of  caries  may  partake 
of  the  characteristics  of  more  than  one  variety.  It  is  not  uueom- 
mou  to  tiud"  white  decay  "  attacking  a  tooth  in  a  cavity  pri- 
marily ailectcd  with  the  brown  or  colorleas  variety.  But  every 
practitioner  is  familiar  with  unmixed  cases,  representing  all  the 
four  classes  specitied. 

The  physical  characleristii^  of  decay  depend  much  on  the  tex- 
ture of  the  teeth  afTeited,  but  tbey  are  dejieudeut,  also,  on  the 
nature  of  the  compounds  formed  by  the  uuiuu  of  tlie  dentmying 
agent  with  the  couslitueuta  of  the  teeth.    The  degree  of  cuucen- 
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tration  of  the  cheraicBl  agent  has  also  a  modifying  influence. 
When  much  diliiCeil,  its  action  is  almost  solely  in  obedience  to  iu 
strongest  affinity.  For  example,  if  nitric  acid  were  the  agent, 
when  couceiitraled  it  would  act  energetically  on  the  animal  as 
well  as  on  the  earthy  materiala  of  the  teeth,  but  when  much  di- 
luted its  at^tiou  would  he  almoaC  couGned  to  the  Utter. 

The  chemical  characterieticg  of  decay,  however,  depend  almost 
exclusiTely  on  the  character  of  the  agent  producing  It,  The  truth 
of  this  appear*  evident  when  we  reflect  that  bad  teeth  and  good 
ones  are  composed  of  the  same  (.^hemicnl  substances.  Marble  and 
chalk  are  alike  in  chemical  composition,  but  not  in  physical  struc- 
ture, and  though  an  acid  acts  more  rapidly  on  the  latter  than  oo 
the  former,  yet  the  result  of  the  action  is  the  same.  An  acid, 
too,  will  act  with  more  energy  on  a  soft,  pomui  tooth  than  on 
cue  of  firmer  texture,  yet  the  chemical  results  are  the  same.  It 
IB  safe  to  coDclnde,  then,  that  as  there  are  but  few  re^ulU  in  the 
chemical  actions  attendant  on  dental  caries,  there  are  but  few 
chemical  agents  immediately  concerned  in  their  production. 

It  te  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  above  that  but  few  agents  are 
capable  of  injuriag  the  teeth  by  chemical  action.  Many  acida 
used  in  food,  or  as  medicines,  are  capable  of  doing  injury  to  the 
teeth.  Hut  no  one  need  suppose  that  an  acid,  even  though  con- 
siderably concentrated,  brought  occaaiooally  in  contact  with  the 
teeth,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  caries.  Every  close  observer  will 
conclude  that  caries  is  the  result  of  an  agent  acting  slowly  aud 
steadily  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  work.  He  will  he  apt  to 
infer  that  this  agent  is  either  furnied  by  chemical  action  within 
the  mouth,  or  is  eliminated  therein,  either  as  a  secretion  or  au  ex- 
cretion, and  that  it  quietly  performs  its  dtsnatvons  deeds  as  fikst  as 
formed  or  eliminated.  The  application  to  the  teeth  of  an  acid 
capable  of  acting  chemically  on  them,  facilitates  or  prediapoeea 
to  the  production  of  caries,  and  this  it  may  do  without  this  acid 
being  the  immediate  cause  of  the  decay.  A  tooth  may  be  frac- 
tured, or  iu  enamel  removed,  by  mechanical  means,  aud,  as  the 
dentine  is  thus  exposed,  the  tooth  is  more  liable  to  caries  than 
before  the  exposure.  But  no  oue  supposes  that  the  mechanical 
Kctiou  which  exposes  the  dentiae  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
cnriee.    The  dentine  would  remain  sound  aud  healthy  did  not 
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eonie  chemical  agent  attack  it.  tii  like  msDoer,  in  the  adroiuis- 
tnition  of  acids  a$  food  or  roediciue,  the  teeth  may  be  so  corroded 
aa  to  expose  the  dentioe  and  reader  it  a«  liable  to  the  actioa  of 
the  carious  agent  as  ia  the  fnrnier  case  ;  or,  if  the  deutioe  is  Dot 
exposed,  the  enamel  may  be  mugheued,  either  mechaoically  or 
chemically,  so  as  to  afford  a  lodgment  for  organic  matter,  which, 
by  decoropositioD,  may  generate  one  of  the  acids  immediately 
concerned  in  the  produelloii  of  caries.  Ou  this  principle,  acid 
medicines  and  acid  Ibuds  may  iadii-ectly,  but  aot  immediately, 
cause  cariee.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  acids  brought  io 
contact  with  the  teeth  by  eructation  or  vomiting, 

If  this  view  is  correct,  the  investigation  of  the  Kubjeet  of  dental 
caries  is  brought  within  a  narrower  compass  than  many  suppose. 
The  first  step  is  to  inquire  what  acids,  in  healtb  and  disease,  are 
liable  to  be  secreted  or  excreted,  ai  as  to  be  bniugbt  regularly  in 
contact  with  the  teeth.  The  second  is  to  ascertain  whatacidsare 
liable  ta  be  formed  within  the  mouth  by  fermentation  or  otherwise. 
And  the  third  is  to  discover  what  ones  of  all  these  are  capable  of 
producing  the  pheuomeua  of  dental  caries.  There  is  but  little 
room  to  doubt  that,  at  least,  each  of  the  first  three  varieties  is  the 
reaull  of  a  ^ecific  agent. 

To  properly  understand  any  chemical  action  to  which  the  teeth 
are  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  (heir  texture  and  com- 
position, and  to  consider  the  chemical  properties  of  at  least  their 
principal  couatiluents.  It  must  &Im  he  remembered  that  the  teeth 
are  endowed  with  vitality.  As  dental  caries — the  most  common 
disease  of  the  human  race — is  now  universally  concede<)  to  be  the 
result  of  chemical  action,  the  imjwrtanceof  this  subject  is  at  once 
manifest.  The  time  is  not  far  diMnnt  when  in  every  case  of  recent 
carios,  the  enlightened  practitioner  will  be  able,  by  the  character 
of  the  decay  and  the  habits  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  lo 
detect  and  identify  the  agent  or  agents  producing  the  disease. 
Any  practice  short  of  this  knowledge  must  he,  at  least  to  some 
extent  gueeswork,  and  is,  although  the  best  we  can  now  do,  em- 
pirical practice. 

The  fact  that  an  active  alkaline  base  ia  the  principal  inorganic 
ingredient  of  the  teeth,  would  indicatt:  clearly  that  their  great 
danger  lies  in  the  presence  of  acids;  and  all  experience  demoU' 
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*lly  oti  the  leelli— which  proiiuije 
e  will  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the 


atralea  the  truth  of  this  itifereocp.  This  danger  is  also  greater 
fniin  the  tact  that  the  priuciptil  salt  of  this  lia^e,  present  id  the 
tuDih-subfltanee,  cotubines  with  several  acids  without  undergoing 
devil  mpoeitioD. 

It  is  evident  that  the  acids  do  not  all  act  alike  on  the  teeth. 
Indeed,  some  exert  do  influence  whnlever  on  them,  while  others 
act  with  great  energy  on  each  and  all  of  their  coustituenti.  It 
would  be  Ro  endleiu  task  to  cotii^ider  all  the  substances  which  are 
capable  of  excrtiug  an  injurious  eheniical  itiflueace  on  the  leeth  : 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  as  unfirofitable  as  endless.  All  that  ia 
now  aimed  at  is  an  accurnte  account  of  the  various  substances 
which  ordinarily  act  cheiniu 
caried  Qud  "chemical  abrnsiu 

Without  further  preface,  w 
chemical  agenU  alluded  to. 

NUrioAcid. — This  acid  is  cumposedof  five  equivalents  of  oxy- 
gen united  with  one  uf  nitrogen.  It^  Hyrobol  h  therefore,  NO,. 
It  acts  with  great  energy  on  all  the  constitneots  of  the  tuoth.  Its 
great  energy  of  action  depends  uu  a  varii-.ty  uf  circumstaaces.  As 
Bu  acid,  it  unites  energetically  with  bases,  and  will,  iherefore,  take 
the  lime  and  kindred  bases  from  the  weaker  acids.  From  its  ready 
decomposition,  it  affords  oxygen,  in  its  nasceut  cutidition,  for  the 
de^ruclion  of  oxidizable  substances.  Its  actioaoti  the  tooth  mity 
be  thus  briefly  described :  it  dissolves  the  phosphate  of  lime,  de- 
composes the  carbonate,  setting  the  carbonic  acid  free,  and  form- 
ing nitrate  of  lime,  and  destroys  the  organic  portion,  producing 
a  highly-Bofteued  state  of  the  carious  matter.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
prominent,  if  not  the  principal  agent  in  the  producUon  of  the 
"white  decay." 

But  the  question  naturally  arises,  Is  an  ageut  so  destructive  in 
its  tendencies  likely  to  come  iu  contact  with  tlie  teeth,  and  if  so, 
under  what  circumstancesy  The  question  is  important,  and  the 
answer,  perhaps,  difficult. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  acid  is  frequently  admiui8l«red  as  a 
tonic;  and  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  far  too  little  attenlinn  is 
paid  to  the  prevention  of  il»  injurious  cfl'ecta  on  the  teeth  in  such 
cases,  but  this  will  by  no  means  account  for  the  frequency  witli 
which  it  evidently  injures  the  dental  organs.  A  few  thoughts  in 
regard  to  it«  formation  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 
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It  19  a  sio^ular  fact  that  though  nitrogen  tinA  oxygen  manifeet 
but  lillle  affiuity  for  each  other,  yet  they  unite  in  various  propor- 
tions, forniiDg  at  least  Gve  well-known  distinct  compouiida.  It 
appears,  however,  from  a  variety  of  oircmostanoes,  that  their  ten- 
dency is  In  unite  In  the  proportions  which  form  nitric  acid.  The 
protoxide  is  readily  decom|iOBed,  aud  yields  uitrogeu,  osygen,  and 
nilroiu  aeid.  The  binoxide,  if  brought  in  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere, takes  from  it  two  equivalents  of  oxygen,  and  aleo  becomes 
nitrmu  acid,  or  NO,.  Hyponitroua  acid,  NO,,  on  admixture  with 
water,  ia  converted  into  nitric  acid  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  thus ; 
3N0,  =  NOj  +  2N0,.  in  which  case  the  latter  will  be  converted 
into  nitrous  acid,  which,  in  the  presence  of  water,  ia  converted 
into  nitric  aeid  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen. 

It  follows  from  this  that,  if  oxygen  aad  nitrogen  unite  at  all 
in  the  mouth,  let  the  proportions  be,  at  the  first,  what  they  will, 
nitric  acid  must  be  the  ultimate  result,  as  air  and  moisture,  the 
ouly  agents  necesary  in  the  transformation,  are  here  always 
present. 

The  reader  will  now  think  of  the  mucus,  and  particles  of  nitro- 
genous fond  lodged  about  the  teeth  undergoiug  decompoHiliou,  and 
yielding  nitrogen  to  the  oxygen  uf  the  atmosphere,  orof  iheduids 
of  the  mouth,  and  will  conclude  that  all  is  explained.  Well,  per- 
haps it  is.  But  let  us  consider.  Nitrogeu  Iseuiplmtically  a"  cim- 
servative  "  element,  and  manifesta  but  little  tendency  to  nnite  with 
anyihiiig  and  especially  with  »xygen.  It  is  pmbabte,  tlierefore,. 
that  these  two  elements  unite  indirectly.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  organic  nitrogenous  bodies  contain  hydrogen  aud  oxy- 
gen, as  well  as  nitrogen.  Consequently,  by  their  decoinpositiou, 
these  elements  are  all  liberated.  The  mutual  affinities  of  hydrogen 
aud  nitrogen  lake  precedence,  aud  the  result  is  the  formation  uf 
ammonia,  NU,.  But  amranuia  exposed  to  the  action  uf  oxygen  Is 
alwHyEdeeuin|KiMed  ;  oxide  of  uitrogeu  is  formed,  aud  of  cuurse 
mlrie  aeid  is  the  result. 

With  this  view  of  the  case,  and  from  the  fact  that  many  persons 
permit  the  buccal  mucus  as  well  as  particles  of  nitrogenous  food 
to  remain  around,  upou,  aud  between  die  teeth,  till  decomposition 
is  effected,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  while  variety  of  dental 
caries  is  so  freciuently  found. 
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Xitricacid  is  also  sometimea  formed  in  therooutb  by  the  agency 
of  galvanic  action.  When  two  metals  are  placed  In  the  mouth  in 
proximity  to  each  otber,anil  the  Quids  of  the  month  are  capableof 
acting  on  one  of  tbem,  galvanic  action  is  established.  And  if  they 
are  80  situated  that  tbe  mucous  membrane  forms  a  connecting  con- 
ductor, by  being  in  contact  with  ttith,  especially  if  the  metallic 
BUrTaces  be  considerable,  a  curreut  is  established  sufBcieut  to  de- 
compose any  of  the  binary  compounds  contained  in  the^e  fluids. 
The  liberated  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  will  result,  a«  above, 
in  the  formation  of  ammonia,  aud  then  nitrieacid.  But  galvanic 
action  in  the  mouth  is  more  likely  to  develop  hydrochloric  than 
nitric  acid.     This  will  be  noticed  again. 

Salpkuric  Acul. — Sulphuric  acid  is  corapiised  of  16  parts  of 
sulphur  united  with  '24  of  oxygeo.  lis  symbol  is,  therefore,  SO,. 
In  addition  Lo  those  properties  which  charactcriKes  it  as  an  acid,  it 
is  a  powerful  caustic  poison,  and  promptly  destRiys  the  various 
tiwucfl  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Its  chemical  action  on 
ordinary  tiBsnes  depends  priucipally  on  its  affinity  for  water,  but 
not  altogether ;  for  it  has  the  ability  to  coagulate  and  unite  with 
albumen,  ami  to  dissolve  fibrin.  In  common  with  other  acids,  it 
has  a  strong  affinity  for  alkaline  ba.sea. 

With  these  properties  in  view,  let  us  examine  its  action  on  the 
teeth. 

The  affinity  of  this  acid  for  water  is  so  energetic  that  it  seems 
even  to  force  ita  elemenla  to  forsake  favorite  combinations,  and  to 
unite  with  each  other,  that  it  may  be  gratified.  For  example,  a 
cork  in  a  bottle  of  sulphuric  acid  becomes  dark-colored.  and  ie 
really  charred.  Now  a  cork,  like  other  wood,  is  mainly  composed 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  arid  oiygeu — the  latter  two  being  in  the 
proper  pruportioux  lu  form  water.  Their  atlinity  for  each  other, 
quickened  by  that  of  the  acid  for  the  result  of  their  combination, 
causes  tliem  to  forsake  the  carbon,  unite  with  each  other  Ia  form 
water,  and  then  combine  with  the  acid.  The  aume  phenomena 
occur  when  it  acts  on  animal  tiwues  ;  for  they  are  principally 
composed  of  the  above-named  elements,  with  the  addition  of  ni- 
trogen- Accordingly,  "  black  spots  are  frequently  observed  in 
the  stomachs  of  those  who  have  swallowed  the  acid."  Now,  that 
ite  slow  and  prolonged  action  ou  the  gelatinous  portion  of  the 
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tooth  vould  result  in  iu  carbon izatioD,  is  a  conclusion  juftiSed 
both  by  iuference  and  experiment.  But  carbonized  gelatiu  ia 
"  uDimal  charcoal,"  the  color  of  which  ia  a  promineut  character- 
iBtic  of  "  black  decay." 

The  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  tooth,  which  ia  not  the  neutral, 
but  a  8ubphoephat«,  is  not  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  uor  is  the  acid 
capable  of  decomposing  it,  except  in  the  presence  of  alcohol.  It 
follows,  then,  that  this  acid  does  not  break  down  the  texture  of 
the  tooth  to  the  extent  that  some  others  do,  simply  because  it  can- 
not unite  with,  or,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  decompose  the 
principal  earthy  salt  of  which  it  is  composed.  And  here  we  have 
a  second  characteristiu  of  "  black  decay." 

It  is  now  time  to  inquire  whether  at  all,  and  if  so,  by  what 
means,  and  under  what  circumstances,  this  acid  ia  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  dental  organs. 

Sulphuric,  like  nitric  acid,  is  frequently  administered  as  a  medi- 
cine, and  generally  with  criminal  negligence  iu  respect  to  its  ac- 
tion on  the  teeth.  But  we  canaot  regard  this  as  the  only  or  prin- 
cipal source  of  danger  from  this  acid.  If  oxygen  unites  at  all 
with  sulphur,  the  tendency,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  to 
the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  sulphurous  acid  iu  the  presence 
of  moisture  is  rapidly  converted  into  the  sulphuric.  The  whole 
question,  then,  is  reduced  to  this:  Is  sulphur  ordinarily  present 
in  the  mouth,  and  liable  there  to  become  oxidized  ? 

Albumen  is  a  constituent  of  mucus,  and  in  contained  in  many 
articles  of  food.  Sulphur,  if  not  a  constituent  of,  is  always  united 
with  albumen.  Its  ordinary  presence  In  the  mouth  is,  theretbre, 
easily  explained.  Sulphur  and  oxygen  unit«  directly,  under 
various  circumstances,  as  in  the  combustion  of  sulphur,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  union  here  is  effected  by  indirect  means.  Hy- 
drosulphuric  acid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  one  of  the  results 
of  the  putrefactive  decomposition  of  albuminous  substances.  The 
breaths  of  our  patients  often  bear  ample  testimony  to  its  presence 
Id  the  mouth.  Now,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  rapidly  de- 
composes this  acid  by  taking  its  hydrogen  to  form  water.  The 
sulphur  is  therefore  set  free,  and  being  iu  its  nascent  state,  its  af- 
finities are  increased  in  energy,  and  it  also  unites  with  oxygen, 
forming  sulphurous  acid,  SO,,  which  in  the  presence  of  the  water 
of  the  sali¥a  is  rapidly  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  or  SO,. 
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The  quaatity  uf  sulphur  pretuDt  id  the  mouth  at  any  one  time 
ia  very  mmute,  bd(1  &  great  proportion  of  this  is  eshalnil  by  the 
breath  before  it  has  time  to  undergo  decomposition.  And  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  alreatly  noticed,  has  a  weaker  affioity  for  the  con- 
stituenU  of  the  tooth  thao  some  others.  Hence,  "  black  decay  " 
is  not  80  frequently  met  with  as  some  other  varieties.  Aud  as 
from  the  nature  of  the  chemical  actiou  the  texture  of  the  tooth  ia 
not  so  entirely  broken  up,  the  carbonized  portion  protect*  the 
parts  beneath  it.  Thia  variety  of  decay,  therefore,  prugresaea 
less  rapidly  than  others. 

HijdmehloTie  Add. — This  acid  is  also  calle<I  chlorohydric  and 
muriatic  acid.  It  is  composed  of  3o  parts  of  chlonue,  united 
with  1  of  hydrogen.  lu  symbol  is  HCl.  Though  its  elementa 
manifest  a  strong  affinity  for  each  other,  yet  it  is  very  readily 
decomposed,  and  many  of  ita  cbemical  manifestions  result  from 
the  action  of  one  or  both  of  its  liberated  elements.  It  ia  od  this 
principle  the  acid  attacks  raetals — being  deoompoaed,  the  chlorine 
unites  with  the  metal  to  form  a  chloride,  and  the  hydrogen  es- 
capes with  effervescence,     ■ 

This  acid,  like  those  previously  considered,  is  a  caustic  poisoD. 
Its  escharotic  power  dejieuds  mainly  on  its  affinity  for  water, 
whioh  ie  very  active,  and  on  its  ability  to  coagulate  albumen.  Its 
chemical  action  is  generally  inferior  to  that  of  the  two  acide  juat 
considered-  It  unites  with  liases,  forming  a  class  of  salts  called 
hyri  roc  hi  orates,  aud  sometimes  it  combines  with  a  salt  without 
decomjMising  it,  or  being  itaelf  decomposed.  When  concentrated, 
it  dissolves  animal  tissues,  but  is  iu  this  respect  far  inferior  to 
nitric  acid.  When  much  diluted,  and  mixed  with  dried  mucous 
membrane,  it  dissolves  coagulated  albumen,  libriu,  etc,  perform- 
ing lo  all  appearance  an  artificial  digestion. 

A  careful  observation  of  -these  properties  will  enable  us  to  un- 
derstaud  the  actiou  of  this  acid  on  the  tooth. 

The  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  acid  are  mutually  decomposed. 

The  results  are  chloride  of  calcium,  water,  and  carbonic  acid. 

Tbc  decomposition  may  be  represented  by  the  following  eiiuation ; 

CaO,CO,  +  HCI  =  CaCl  +  HO  +  CO,. 

The  carbonic  acid,  of  course,  escapes  as  a  gas,  and  thechlonda,  I 
being  very  soluble,  is  dissolved  iu  the  saliva,  and  thus  removed  J 
from  the  tooth. 
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The  pbosphBte  of  lime  (bone  phoBphate),  though  not  decom- 
posed by.  is  highly  soluble  id  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  dissolved 
and  13  thus  removed  froro  the  organic  portion  of  the  tooth. 

We  have  seen  that  this  acid,  uuleas  highly  cnnceutrated,  is  not 
capable  of  di«Bolviug  the  animal  portion  of  the  tooth.  Ah  thie 
concentration  is  not  likely  to  take  place  in  the  mouth,  it  follows 
thnl.  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  cause  of  dental  •caries,  the 
parthy  portion  is  dissolved  and  removed,  while  the  animal  por- 
tion prioeipally  remains  in  the  carious  cavity.  Aud  here  we  have 
the  proniiDent  characteristics  of  a  third  variety  of  decay. 

I  have  not  taken  into  the  account  any  of  the  earthy  bbIIp  con- 
taiucd  in  the  tooth  but  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  time. 
They  are  present  in  such  small  <|uan(ities  that  they  exert  Iml 
little  influence  on  any  of  the  chemical  actions  which  w 
confide  red. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  also  gdminietered  as  a  medicine,  t 
remarks  made  on  the  preceding  acids  apply  equally  here, 
acid  is  an  ingredient  of  the  gaAric  fluid,  and  is  often  present  in 
abnormal  quantities  in  the  stomach,  from  which  il  is  thrown  into 
the  mouth  by  eructation  and  vomiting.  But  we  cannot  thus  ac- 
count satisfactorily  for  the  frequency  with  which  the  deutal  ori^ns 
are  evidently  injured  by  this  acid. 

Though  iu  its  normal  stite  the  saliva  is  alkaline,  yet  in  a  va- 
riety of  abnormal  conditions  it  contains  one  or  more  free  aeids; 
and  the  hydrochloric  is  one  of  tho^e  most  frequently  present.  It 
often  originates,  no  doubt,  in  the  decom|>oBition  of  the  soluble 
chlorides  contained  in  the  saliva  aiid  mucus.  When  the  chlorine 
of  these  is  liberated  it  takes  hydrogen  from  the  water  of  the  saliva, 
and  thid  acid  is  a  result  of  the  union. 

But  sometimes  hydrochloric  acid  is  directly  furnished  by  the 
salivary  glands,  either  as  a  secretion  or  an  excretion.  The  system 
may  contain  just  its  normal  quantity  of  chlorine,  but  if  there  be 
a  deficiency  of  sodium  or  potassium,  the  relative  excess  of  chlo- 
rine is  converted  iuto  hydrochloric  acid.  In  this  ca.ie  the  acid 
is  secreted.  Or.  the  quantity  of  potassium  and  sodium  may  be 
normal,  with  an  excess  of  chlorine.  The  excess  will  unite  as  (be- 
fore with  hydrogen, and  the  acid  will  he  excreted,  Al  all  evcnU, 
this  acid  is  usually  found  in  the  mouth  when  the  mucouB  mem- 
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brane  'm  iuftamed,  as  welt  as  in  patients  who  imlulge  iu  the  ex- 
ceai^ive  use  of  sailed  meals. 

GalvBoii!  currents  in  the  mouth  always  result  \a  the  rormation 
of  this  acid.  The  ehliirides  of  eodium  and  potassium  present 
in  normal  mucus  aud  saliva,  are  decomposed,  and  their  ehlorioe 
unites  with  hydrogen  derived  from  the  water  of  the  saliva.  It 
is  on  this  principle  that  we  frequently  fiiid  a  decayed  surface 
arouud  a  gold  filling  which  is  in  close  proximity  with  one  of  a 
dtHerent  metal,  or  with  a  silver  plate  or  clasp.  In  such  decays, 
the  animal  portinn  usually  remains  while  the  earthy  portion  is 
removed,  just  as  would  be  expected  from  the  prolonged  action  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

In  these  observations  we  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  re- 
sults nf  the  ordinary  uuinterrupled  action  of  these  acids  on  the 
teeth  ;  and  we  have  &een  that  they  are  capable  of  producing  the 
three  varieties  of  decay  usually  described,  though  we  by  no  meaoB 
maintain  that  they  are  the  only  agents  capable  of  causing  iheee 
results.  Their  actions,  and  consequently  the  characteristics  of  de- 
cay produced  by  them,  are  doubtless  much  modified  by  circum- 
stances. One  of  them  may  be  the  destructive  agent  iu  the  com- 
meucement  of  the  caries,  and,  in  process  of  time,  another  may  be 
developed  and  exert  ila  si>ecific  influence  on  the  same  cavity. 
Then  the  phenomena  would  of  coufse  lie  complex.  Again,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  a  strong  affinity  for  water  is  a  prop- 
erty common  to  all  of  them.  It  is  |>cissible,  therefore,  that  car- 
bonization or  blackening  may  result  from  the  action  uf  any  of 
them,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  prtibable,  at  least  with  nitric  acid. 


SECTION  B.— DR.  CORYDON    P^U^MER'S   PLUGGING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

In  the  following  pages  are  given  a  description,  aud  the  mode  of 
using  Dr.  Palmer's  very  complete  set  of  plugging  instruments. 

They  are  illustrated  in  this  volume,  page  132  (Fig.  54).  The 
tuaDOer  of  using  them  is  so  explicitly  given  in  these  {>ages,  that 
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no  noe  of  experience  iu  the  use  of  instruments  oni 
them  ms  inte tided. 

They  constitute,  altogether,  the  most  perfect  set  of  pluggiiig  in- 
struments ever  devised.  They  more  nearly  meet  every  case  that 
may  lie  presented  than  anything  heretofore  used. 

Several  iimtruuent^,  accessory  to  the  set>  are  here  descrlbeil. 
that  are  not  illustrateil  in  this  volume  ;  they  tire  all,  however,  very 
valuable,  and  exactly  adapt«d  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed.  T. 

In  the  de.»igoing  of  these  instruments  for  the  proiesBion,  it  ha« 
been  ray  aim  to  perfe<;t  a  set  ihut  shall  enable  the  operalcir  to 
reach  with  mallet  force  any  case  that  may  be  preneiited. 

A  course  of  praclicnl  experimtuta  dating  baek  to  ihe  intro- 
duction of  the  use  of  the  mallet,  has  brought  me  to  the  pre»etit 
designs. 

Iu  conducting  the  course,  my  oliject  has  been — First,  to  get  the 
best  adaptations  ;  second,  to  have  as  few  curves  as  possible  :  and 
third,  the  least  numlier  of  instruments  that  will  do  all  the  work ; 
and  lastly,  to  have  the  site  and  l«ngth  of  each  inslnimeut  pro- 
portionate to  its  use. 

There  is  no  one  thing  that  we  owe  so  much  to  our  fellow-prac- 
titioners as  to  give  to  ench'cretlil  for  what  he  does  toward  the  Im- 
provement and  elevation  of  our  scieoc& 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  claiin  entire  originality  in  the  forma 
of  my  instrumenl«.  For  principles,  I  am  indebted  to  our  worthy 
friend,  William  H.  Alkiusoo,  and  for  valuable  interclianges  to 
Charles  R.  Butler. 

All  instruments  for  mallet  forcescan  be  hut  modifications  of  the 
foot.  My  eflbrts  have  been  to  produce  a  mallet  set,  to  Ik  used  in 
their  numerical  order,  that  shall  indicate  a  systematic  course  of 
D])e  rating. 

The  jduggitig  »H  eotx*i*U  of  thirty-five  piwei.  Up  to  No.  16, 
they  pertain  to  the  incisors ;  and  I  would  especially  recommend 
they  be  used  only  upon  these  teeth.  The  tendency  will  be  to  uae 
them  in  every  case;  but  it  is  too  .much  risk  for  euch  Gne  points. 

Do  not  pick  upthe  gold  upon  the  point  of  the  instrument  and 
hold  it  in  the  lamp,  as  it  will  cjuickly  destroy  the  temper. 
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From  No.  17  to  30,  theioatruments  pertain  to  the  bicuspids  and 
molars. 

lu  order  to  describe  tlie  instruments,  we  must  suppose  a  caae  : 

"Left  superior  cenlral,  aoterior  approximal  eurrace,  cavity,  pre- 
pared with  fioe  retain int;-pit3  at  each  angle  of  the  cervical  wall. 

The  first  three  in  the  order  of  their  arrangenient  are  cutting  ip- 
struments,  and  desiguated  by  dots  to  distinguish  them  from  ibe 
pliiggers.  The  Hrst  one  is  a  fine  clastic  drill,  for  retaining- pits. 
The  second  is  a  (ine  scoop  for  clearing  the  pit.  The  third  is  a 
curved  side-cut  for  cleariug  the  last  particles  from  the  cavity 
proper.  These  three  instruments  are  iudispensable  to  the  last  pre- 
paration of  the  cavity,  and  muet  necessarily  be  classified  with  the 
pluggers  for  the  present;  but  it  is  my  inteuliou  that  tbey  shall 
comprise  the  last  and  higher  riimibers  of  a  systematic  set  of  cutting 
iostruments  to  be  brought  forward  in  due  course  of  time. 

The  two  itiitnimmh  No.  0,  are  holders  for  keeping  the  gold  in 
position  until  it  can  be  lacked  fast.  The  one  with  a  guard  in  the 
centre  is  to  be  used  when  no  assiiitaut  is  at  hand  ;  and  when  held 
between  the  first  uod  second  fingers,  the  guard  is  designed  to  pre- 
Teut  the  fingers  from  slippiugdown.  The  rounded  top  will  be  use- 
ful upon  which  at  times  to  rest  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  at 
ibe  first  joint,  and  help  regain  position  of  the  fingers. 

Holders  are  important  insirumenis,  not  familiar  to  all.  I  would 
draw  attention  to  tbeir  use.  I  ieel  a  particular  pride  lu  this  one 
new  design.  It  is  purposely  short,  in  order  to  bring  il  more  easily 
uuder  control ;  and  having  the  guani,  will  enable  the  operator  to 
hold  it  and  the  plugger  iu  one  hand  at  the  same  time. 

The  manner  of  retaining  is  to  place  the  holder  between  the  first 
and  second  fingers  of  the  letl  baud,  ieiting  them  rest  u|>uu  the 
guard,  and  plac«  the  plugger  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger, 
letting  the  points  of  the  instrument  cross  in  the  cavity. 

Ko,  U,  wilhoul  a  guard,  is  to  be  used  when  the  help  of  an  assis- 
tant is  at  band,  and  taken  up  at  choice. 

The  two  holders  and  the  plugger  may  form  at  times  a  u»ef\il 
triu.  Used  without  an assistaiit,  the  three  can  beheld  iu  position 
by  the  let^haud,  and  the  stroke  given  by  the  right;  or,  with  assist- 
ant, l«*lp,  (be  two  holders  iu  the  lefi  and  the  plugger  in  the  right 
band. 
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The  inaDner  of  holding  the  three  in  one  hand  is  to  place  the  two 
holders  in  positioo,  as  above  deecribe<).  and  then  add  the  plu^i^ger 
betwceu  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  in  front  of  ihe  holders,  letting 
the  points  come  in  positioD.  With  aasistaiU  help,  the  two  holders 
are  held  in  position  as  above,  and  the  plngger  held  in  the  right 
band. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood,  that  the  holder  is  to  be  need 
throughout  AD  entire  operation  ;  but  that  in  the  starting  of  a  fill- 
ing it  is  indispensable,  and  at  other  timee  useful,  as  may  be  indi- 
cated. 

No.  1,  Fit  Point,  U  to  introduce  the  first  pieces  of  gold  into  the 
retaining- pits,  and  fill  all  minute  cavities  upon  the  labial  Kurfaces 
vhere  ease  of  access  and  direct  force  can  be  hnd, 

No.  2,  Small  Fool,  is  to  introduce  the  first  pieces  of  gold  after 
the  pits  are  tilled,  and  h  to  be  applied  until  the  gold  is  made  to 
extend  from  one  pit  to  the  other  and  Grnily  attached. 

No.  3,  Foot,  is  to  add  a  portion  after  No.  2.  and  do  the  burden 
of  the  work  in  filling  the  cavity  «vea  with  the  edges  of  the  wall. 

No.  4,  Foot^  is  to  be  used  to  lay  the  gold  along  the  cervical  wall, 
by  letting  the  heel  pass  into  the  cavity,  and  the  point  project  ob- 
liquely beyond  the  edge  of  the  wall,  so  as  to  carry  the  gold  hard 
upon  and  perfectly  along  iUt  whole  line. 

No.  5,  Curved  Foal,  U  to  apply  upon  the  innersurface  of  the  la- 
bial wall,  by  opening  the  mouth  and  applying  it  direct  from  the 
lingual  surface.  Its  curve<l  point  will  admit  of  its  being  brought 
in  contact  with  the  wall  with  less  danger  of  fracture  than  the  plane 
foot.  It  also  hag  a  working  poiut,  which  mny  be  applied  with 
directing  force  with  advantage. 

No.  6,  Dotihk  Serrated  Fit  Fotnt,  is  to  carry  the  gfjld  into  the 
apex  of  the  cavity,  toward  the  cutting  edge  of  the  umth.  Thu 
iostrutnent  deserves  especial  notice.  It  enables  the  operator  Xo 
carry  the  gold  with- mallet  force  inlo  this  part  of  the  cavity  with 
«ase  ami  certainty.  It  must  be  used  with  careful  directing  force, 
and  can  be  applied  either  from  the  labial  or  lingual  surface. 

No.  7,  Slot  Flugger,  applies  in  filling  the  slot,  extending  from 
the  apes  of  the  cavity  to  and  along  the  line  of  the  cutting  edge, 
or  wherever  slots  occur  upon  the  incisors. 

No.  %,  Lingual  Modeller,  applies  in  modelliug  up  the  lingual 
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lis  form  enables  the  operator  to  hold  the 
without  datjger  nf  impinging  upon  the  ad- 
louth,  direct  force  can  be  given, 
veral  of  the  oiber  iaxtrunieDta 
D  order  to  favor  their  introduc- 

appliea  in  the  last  coDdenaing 


ridgee  of  the 

point  to  or  from  him,  i 

joining  tooth.     By  opening  the 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  and  ei 

are  sloped  forward  iu  the  handle,  i 

tioD  from  the  lingual  surface. 

No.  9,  Lingual  Mallei  Burnisher, 
of  the  gold,  along  the  lingual  edges  of  ibe  cavity.  Held  at  an 
angle  bringing  it  to  bear  upon  one  of  ita  sloping  faces,  it  can  be 
made  to  glide  along,  or  bring  the  point  more  to  bear  will  follov 
minute  lines,  as  may  be  desired. 

Na.  10,  CiLTved  Cervical  Modeller,  applies  in  modelling  the  gold 
at  the  cervical  wall  of  both  ttie  incisors  and  bicuspids  ;  is  indispen- 
fiable  forcondensing  the  anterior  and  posterioraurfacea  of  bicuspid 
fillings.  It  will  be  found  to  reach  these  surfaces  most  admirably. 
By  applying  it  us  the  operation  progresses,  the  approximal  sur- 
faces may  he  modelled  into  form. 

No.  II.  Curved  Approximal  Modeller,  applies  upon  the  approx- 
imal surface  of  the  gold,  after  the  cavity  is  filled  even  with  the 
edges  of  the  walls,  and  does  all  the  remainder  of  the  modelling  of 
this  part  of  the  filling.  The  gold  is  to  be  laid  on  In  flat  pieces, 
and  the  instrument  applied  both  from  the  labial  and  lingual  sur- 
faees.  Its  curve  enables  the  operator  to  pass  it  through  90  far 
between  the  teeth  as  to  easily  reach  all  parts  of  the  approximal 
Burface.  This  instrument  forma  a  marked  feature  in  the  set,  and 
becomes  a  grt^at  favorite. 

No.  12,  Curved  Crowti  Modelier.  This  instrument  applies?  upon 
tlie  cutting  edges  ofthe  incisors  and  the  elongation  of  their  crowns, 
and  upon  all  tbe  teeth  where  direct  force  is  required  upou  a  flat 
Burface. 

No.  13,  Ounted  Owp  Modeller.  In  the  operation  of  elongating 
the  crowns  of  the  incisors,  the  labial  and  lingual  surfaces  of  tb« 
gold  must  be  condensed  as  the  operation  progrease*.  Direct  foroo 
is  not  admiasible,  and  this  instrument,  held  at  an  angle,  meets  the 
case.     It  is  also  designol  to  model  cusps  and  fissures. 

No.  14,  Vurred  Model  Sejnirtihr,  &p\i]\ee  v/\l\i  mallet  force  in 
effecting  a  separatiou  between  approximal  fijliug^  in  the  incisore, 
and  can  be  introduced  from  the  labial  or  lingual  surfaces,  as  th« 
case  may  rei^ulre. 
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No.  16,  Side  Curved  Sand  Separator.  Useful  in  effecting  a 
eepnrutiiin  of  the  filliiif^,  same  as  No.  14. 

Wo.  16,  Ctirved  Hiind  Burni»her,  for  the  last  coadeneiug  and 
finish  of  the  filling  in  the  indenrH. 

No».  17  and  IS,  Foot  InnirumenU,  are  the  game  siie  upon  their 
wcirkiug  faces  as  Noa.  2,  and  3,  and  are  tii  Uike  their  place  upon 
the  biuiiepids  aud  niolars.  Being  designed  to  do  the  bnrden  of 
the  work,  tiiey  are  made  stouter,  and  with  Icm  angle  of  tace,  and 
les«  inner  curve. 

Nq.  19,  Fool,  is  designed  to  lay  the  gold  upon  the  cervical  walU 
of  the  bicuspids  and  molars,  hy  parsing  the  heel  into  the  cavity, 
and  letting  the  point  pnijeut  beyond  the  edge  of  the  cervical  wall. 
8anie  as  the  use  of  \o.  4. 

No.  2(1,  Otrved  Fool,  applies  upon  the  thin  curved  buccal  aud 
lingual  walls  of  the  bicuspid!)  and  molars. 

No.  'M.  S/ot  Pluggm,  used  wherever  slots  occur  upon  the  bicus- 
pids and  molars. 

No.  22,  Doubk-euTved  Holder,  for  the  bicuspids  and  molars,  and 
wherever  a  curve<l  holder  is  required. 

JV'o.  23,  Double  curved  Root  Plugger,  used  with  directing  force 
in  the  palatal  roota  of  the  superior  molarsrand  in  all  cases  where 
large  deep  root  cavities  occur.  It  is  the  first  of  a  class  of  eight 
instruments,  purposely  dt-mgned  of  a  larger  size  than  the  previous 
numbers,  in  order  to  enable  the  operator  at  times  to  grasp  the 
instrument  firmly  in  the  whole  hand,  and  give  directing  force. 

No.  24,  Dnuhle-earvcd  CVoie-poi'tlad  Pluffifrr,  applies  in  the 
deep  angles  of  the  |Histerior  cavities  of  the  inferior  bicuspids  aud 
molare.     Used  with  firm  directing  force. 

No.  25,  Carved  Molar  Foot,  has  a  working  point,  and  is  de- 
signed to  introduce  all  the  guld  into  the  inferior  central  cmwn 
cavities  of  the  molars.  It  applies  with  the  use  of  tbehohler,  by 
first  securing  ihe  guld  in  the  most  deep,  diittal  part  of  the  cavity, 
and  then  working  forward,  extending  the  gold  along  the  sides  of 
the  cavity,  until  the  centre  is  passed,  and  then  turning  the  point 
of  the  instrument  and  working  backward  uutil  the  walls  of  the 
cavity  are  entirely  lined  up;  then  commence  and  bring  up  the 
centre  of  the  filling  to  Unisb.  This  instrument  is  one  of  the  most 
tmiversally-actiug  and  rapid-working  points  with  which  I  aw  au- 


quaiated.  It  admits  of  being  turued  to  and  from  the  operator, 
aad  works  across  the  mouth  with  great  advantage.  The  positioa 
for  the  operator  for  the  right  laferior  molar  is  back  of  and  al>ove 
the  patieDt.  For  the  left,  if  tbe  operator  is  skilled  iu  the  use  of 
the  left  haad,  he  need  not  change  poaitions;  but  if  change  is  re- 
quirei],  staud  at  the  left  side  and  hold  the  instrument  with  firm 
direetiiig  force. 

Nim.  26  and  27,  Righi  and  Left  Treble-curved  Bicu^id  Pluggert, 
are  designed  to  introduce  the  gold  into  the  posterior  cavitiea  of 
the  inferior  bicuspids  and  molars.  The  upiaioQ  has  largely  pre- 
vailed that  direct  mallet  force  could  uot  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  class  of  cavitiea ;  hut  these  inatrumcnla  held  in  position,  will 
give  direct  forward  force,  aod  eau  be  worked  across  the  mouth 
with  great  satisfaction.  They  also  apply  upon  the  superior  bicus- 
pidi«  and  molars  equally  well. 

No».  28.  and  29,  Right  and  I^fi  Treble-evrvtd  Molar  Modetlert, 
apply  nt  the  posterior  cervical  walls  of  the  inferior  bicuspids  and 
molars,  and  serve  to  model  up  all  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
filliugs,  enabling  the  operator  to  give  must  direct  forward  force. 
They  reach  a  |mint  that  no  other  instruments  will.  Posterior  lin- 
gual cuapa  can  be  readied  with  these  instruments,  and  condensed 
upon  Iheir  jioslerior  and  lingual  angles, — a  point  that  has  been 
bard  to  reach.  They  alio  work  across  the  mouth  with  great  ad- 
vantage, and  can  be  applie<!  to  the  superior  bicuspids  and  molars 
as  well.  For  applying  the  instrument  to  the  right  inferior  molar, 
Btiknd  at  the  back  of  and  above  the  patient,  holding  the  inalrument 
firmly  in  the  whole  baud,  letting  the  thumb  rest  upim  the  shaft  af 
the  instrument,  and  next  the  cheek,  and  give  tense  directing  force. 
For  the  left,  staud  upon  the  left  side,  grasping  the  instrument 
firmly  with  the  whole  hand,  letting  the  fiogere  go  next  the  cheek, 
and  the  thumb  linn  against  ihe  shaft,  and  give  tense  directing 
ft»rce. 

JVo.  30,  Mudelling  Mallet  Burnhher,  has  a  combination  of  work- 
ing faces.  Held  at  an  angle  upon  one  of  it»  sloping  faces,  it  can 
be  made  to  glide  along,  and  lay  additional  pieces  of  gold,  if  de- 
sired 1  or,  rumed  more  upon  ite  point,  will  follow  fine  Hues  ia  tbe 
moilelling  of  cusps  and  fissures.  It  will  reach  the  posterior  sur- 
faces of  the  bicuspids  and  molars,  and  can  be  used  for  the  lost 
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hand  buroUhing  of  fillings,  if  desired.  Used  with  the  mallet, 
roust  be  grasped  firmly  in  the  whole  hand,  and  given  directiag 
force. 

A  word  or  tno  in  reference  to  the  finish.  The  iastrumeoU  are 
purposely  finished  bright  and  polished  throughout;  because  in  a 
long  course  of  careful  practical  experimenla,  I  have  found  that 
liDiahed  in  this  way  they  keep  better,  and  are  more  pleoaing  lo  the 
eye,  After  the  brilliancy  of  the  first  finish  ie  worn  olT,  they  will 
assume  a  cerlaio  dull,  silvery  surface,  which  makes  them  pleasant 
to  hold,- and  they  are  always  clean  and  preseutable. 

The  Oi»e»  are  made  from  a  n«w  design  of  my  own,  suited  to 
practice, 

They  contain  the  plugging  instruments,  four  pieces  of  forceps, 
a  foil  carrier,  and  dressing  needle ;  all  of  which  are  new,  and  es- 
pecially designed  and  adapted  to  the  mouth  by  myself. 

No.  1  aud  No.  '1  are  punches  for  the  rubber  dam,  and  are  so 
formed  that  they  can  be  applied  to  put  in  new  holes  after  the  dam 
is  adjusted,  aud  thus  enable  the  uperalor  to  extend  the  dam  with- 
out the  necessity  of  removing  it  from  the  mouth, — a  most  desirable 
feature  in  its  use. 

The  Wedge  Culler  is  so  formed  and  curved  that  it  can  be  made 
to  reach  any  point  desired,  enabliug  the  operator  to  cut  ofl'a  wedge 
far  back  in  the  mouth,  or  nip  a  point  along  the  lingual  surliices 
of  the  leeth. 

The  Wedge  Forcepi  is  an  entirely  new  instrument,  in  size  and 
form,  pleasant  to  the  hand  and  eye.  Its  curve  enables  the  opera- 
tor to  pass  it  far  back  in  the  mouth,  to  reach  auy  point  desired, 
and  insert  or  withdraw  a  wedge,  pull  utf  a  dipt  ligature,  or  hold 
a  piece  of  wood  for  pnrtc  polish,  to  apply  upon  the  lingual  sur- 
fnixe,  particularly  the  inferior  incison^.  Must  not  be  usetl  for 
handling  engine  WiU. 

TheFuU  Carrier  is  to  he  used  for  picking  up  the  gold,  holding 
it  in  the  fiame  of  the  spirit-lam [>,  and  carrying  it  to  the  mouth. 
May  be  used  also  for  introducini;  aud  removing  dressiuga.  Murt 
be  held  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  letting  the  lop  •>('  the 
instrument  pass  over  the  back  of  the  baud,  nuU  not  placing  the 
hand  on  the  top  of  the  iustrumeDt.  The  puintis  are  the  most  ad- 
vantageously curved  for  iu  application  to  all  parts  of  the  mouth. 
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This  foil  carrier  is  designed  to  beuieful  inaeeriaio  modeof  pra<v 
tice  which  I  nieh  torecummenil,  and  that  is:  during  theoperatioo 
uf  filling,  not  to  lay  down  the  full  carrier,  but  place  it  lietneeo  the 
\if».  In  ihia  way  it  ia  always  ready,  and  no  time  is  lost  in  hutil- 
iog  for  it.  I  must  not  forget  to  caution  against  the  danger  of 
letting  it  fall  in  the  tuce  of  the  patient,  and  hope  that  all  are 
thoU)^htful  enough  to  be  upon  their  guard  io  that  respect  I  dwell 
a  little  upon  this  inelrunionl  bet^u^e  it  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  first  looked  for  when  we  are  ready  to  fill.  It  is  not  in- 
teuded  to  be  used  as  a  plugger,  and  is  made  purposely  light,  and 
out  with  too  stiffa  spring,  so  that  itcau  be  held  a^  above  described, 
without  an  uupleuaaut  strain  upon  the  lipa,  aud  yet  tem|)ered  and 
stiff  enough  through  the  body  and  points  nut  to  bead  when  used 
to  iusert  or  remove  a  dresiiiiig. 

Dremrtg  tfeedle. — Although  this  instrunieiit  has  its  more  ex- 
leuded  range  of  usefulness,  it  is  so  inseparable  from  the  opera- 
tion of  filling,  that  I  consider  the  case  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out it. 

lu  the  last  preparation  of  a  cavity,  particularly  where  there  are 
sensitive Kurfaces,  it  is  desirable  to  give  a  dresHiog  before  iutru- 
ducing  a  filling.  This  instrument  is  the  one  best  suited  to  the 
purpoae. 

In  case  of  dressing  over  exposed  nerves,  to  allay  pain,  the 
rounded  top  will  be  useful  to  fix  the  cotton  smoothly  in  position. 

Id  conclusion,  let  me  say,  that  the  inflrumeuta  are  designed  to 
be  graceful  in  form,  artistic  in  finish,  proportionate  in  size  and 
length — each  one  having  its  |>articular  use — together  farming  one 
ayatematic  whole. 


SECTION  C— MALLEI'S. 

The  Electko-maonetic  Mallet — Elect ro-niagnetism  has, 
witbiu  the  last  eight  or  leu  years,  been  applied  aud  used  as  a 
motive  power  for  the  automatic  plugger. 

The  plugging  instrument  operated  by  this  force,  though  nut  in 
general  use  land  perhaps  never  will  bej,  yet  by  some  it  is  prised 
very  highly,  and  used  with  great  efficiency. 
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To  those  unacquainted  with  electric  force,  aud  the  appliances 
through  which  to  make  it  available,  this  inetruraent  will  appear 
complicated  aud  difficult  to  keep  in  proper  condition,  but  to  thiiee 
familiar  with  it,  it  is  easily  coatrolled  and  managed. 

The  following  estracta  from  &  paper  on  the  electro-magnetio 
mallet,  by  Dr.  Louis  Jack,  is  so  directly  to  the  point,  that  we  can 
hardly  do  better  than  present  them  here. 

He  says :  "  The  first  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  electro-mag- 
netism for  this  purpose,  it  would  appear,  must  be  credittn]  tu  Mr. 
G.  P.  Oreen,  who  firat  produced,  according  to  his  own  statements, 
an  instrument  in  which  he  made  use  of  the  power  which  a  heliacal 
coil  has  to  draw  within  it  towards  its  middle  a  piece  of  iron  sus- 
pended, or  temporarily  held  at  its  either  end. 

"Atettch  intiux  of  the  electrical  current  the  suspended  iron 
would  fly  to  the  centre  with  i|uickuess,  to  be  Mopped  hy  the 
plugger  end,  arranged  to  meet  it  at  that  point;  at  this  moment 
the  current  was  shut  off,  when  the  mallet  would  fly  back  under 
the  tbroe  of  a  spring,  only  to  return  again  by  the  recurrent  open- 
ing of  the  circuit. 

"The  experiments  with  this  class  of  electric  pluggers  have 
proven  unsuccessful." 

Mr.  Qreen  made  other  experiments  which  were  equally  uusuc- 
ce^ful. 

I>r.  Jack  further  renmrks :  "Entirely  independent  of  any 
knowledge  of  what  Mr.  Green  had  been  doing  in  this  directi(in, 
Dr.  Bonwill,  after  watching  the  working  of  the  armature  in  the 
magnetic  telegraph,  conceive<l,  wjth  true  inventive  talent,  the  idea 
of  utilizing  this  arrangement,  and  with  the  necessary  moilitica- 
tioos  and  adaptations  to  employ  ihc  force  which  impacts  the  style 
upon  the  paper,  in  the  delivery  uf  the  same  quick  blows  upon 
the  plugging  point.  He  iherefai-o  attached  his  armature  by  ita 
middle  u|ion  a  point  at  n  distance  relatively  far  from  the  eleclro- 
tnagnet,  making  the  armature  act  as  a  mallet.  Thus  was  secured 
a  light  and  inlense  blow,  and,  as  the  arnialure  moved  through  a 
small  distance,  gained  the  additional  quality  of  rapidity ;  a  com- 
bination of  qualities  of  the  highest  importance,  rendering  hie  in- 
strument practically  efficient. 

"  Dr.  Bonwill  has,  from  time  to  time,  imjiroved  his  first  instru- 
ment, until  we  now  have  from  his  hands  oue  which  has  pruven 
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eatiafaclnry  id  most  respects.  To  him,  therefore,  we  are  indebted 
for  ihe  firat  useful  eleclro-mnguelic  mallet," 

After  Dr.  RotiwiU  had  arrived  at  a  point  in  the  coDstruction  of 
this  instrument  beyond  which  be  concluded  not  to  go.  Dr.  Jack 
raade  some  raodificntione  of  the  instrument,  the  purport  of  which 
may  be  iiitefrtid  from  the  following  extracts  : 

"  The  olijecls  of  this  invemiou  are  to  render  the  moveinenta 
simpler  and  more  direct  than  has  heretofore  been  done,  with  the 
ends  Id  view  to  produce  a  i>harp  and  decided  impact;  to  lessen 
the  sounds  of  the  raovemsut  aC  both  the  lime  of  the  impact  and 
recoil,  and  to  produce  a  lighter,  cheaper,  more  convenieut,  and 
agreeable  instrument, 

"The  principal  feature  of  this  invention  conaiata  in  the  form 
given  to  the  electro-magnet.  The  core  ia  made  the  segmeot  of  a 
cylinder,  bo  that  when  the  heiiceR  are  formed  and  placed  to- 
gether they  produce  a  more  or  less  cylindrical  body,  leaving 
between  them,  at  the  cetitral  part,  a  circular  aperture  for  the 
reception  of  a  small  cylinder. 

"  This  cylinder  receives  a  plugger,  which  imparts  the  force  of 
the  armature  upon  the  plugger,  and  Bt  the  same  time  permits  free- 
dom of  movement  and  gives  direction  to  the  armature. 

"  There  are  other  improvements  depending  upon  this  one,  and 
connected  therewith,  viz.; 

"The  form  of  the  armature  and  ita  connected  parts. 

."The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  circuit-cloier. 

"The  form  and  arraogemeut  of  the  interrupter. 

'■  The  device  employed  to  deaden  the  recoil, 

"  The  means  of  securing  the  adjustments  of  the  inatruments. 

"The  best  results,  and  the  lea»t  discomfort  of  the  patient  are 
secured  by  careful  attention  to  the  adjustments. 

"  It  should  be  noticed  in  this  connection  that  the  greatest  econ- 
omy will  be  found  in  hnving  tbe  batteries  in  cle^u  condition,  re- 
plenished tu  good  strength,  and  the  zinc  plates  kept  freely  amal- 
^mBi^>d." 

In  a  paper  on  the  electro- magnetic  mallet,  by  Dr.  £.  T,  Darby, 
July,  1875,  iu  speaking  of  the  advantages  which  the  electric 
mallet  possesses  over  all  other  iustriiraeuts  intended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  connolidating  gold  in  the  o|jeration  of  filling  teeth,  he 
says:  "  II  is  purely  automatic  iu  its  action. 
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"  Its  power  or  force  ia  entirely  distinct  from  anything  physiual 
or  individual,  except  the  will  of  the  operator  and  the  touch  of  hia 
educated  finger. 

"  No  more  physical  force  is  required  tn  maont'e  it  than  would 
guide  &  pen  or  bold  a  pencil. 

"  The  dentiei  may  stand,  or  sit  in  hia  chair,  hour  after  hour, 
and  feel  no  greater  fatigue  than  would  naturally  result  from  re- 
strained poeition  or  conceutrated  thought. 

I"  Nor  ia  it  a  labor-saving  instrument  only,  it  is  a  time-saviag 
invention  also. 
"The  length  of  time  retjuired  to  ihorimghly  pack  the  gold  in 
most  cavities  is  lessenefl  at  least  oue-halfhy  the  aid  of  the  electric 
mallet. 

"  Nor  is  it  a  time-saving  instrument  ouly,  it  is  a  pain-aaving  ap- 
pliance as  well. 

"  The  blow  produced  by  the  electric  mallet  is  sharp  and  quick, 
and  does  not  jar  the  tooth  like  the  hand  mallet,  or  some  other 
L  automatics. 

■  "The  operator  must  be  skilled  iu  its  use,  otherwise  he  will  fail 
I                to  accomplish  the  best  res^lt^<." 

I  The  paragraphs  above  ijuoted  from  the  two  papers  referred  to 

I  on  the  electric  mallet,  indicate  ahnut  an  average  estimate  enter 

I  tained  by  those  who  have  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  its  use. 

I  The  following  illustration  sh<iws  the  present  improved  form  of 

I  ,h.iu.,™„„o,. 

■  Fjo.  128. 


Dttrnption  nj  E/edro-vm^netir  Mnlld  of  l>r.  Bonwll/.—Hn.  1, 
{■size.  £,  the  horseshoe  magnet.  M,  the  brass  frame  fixed 
firmly  to  magnet  at  the  top,  aud  holding  the  arm  O,  at  L,  on  two 


pivoted  Bcrews,  R,  hard  rubber  handle,  with  tool  F  rutiiiiug 
through  it  and  extending  as  far  to  the  right  under  the  hammer  as 
A.  K,  alide  key,  upon  which  right  index  finger  res'ts  for  making 
the  circuit,  and  causing  the  blows  in  rapid  succession  by  simply 
pushing  slide  or  key  forward.  F,  the  ring  through  which  right 
index  finger  passes  aod  supports  the  mallet  and  prevent  falling. 
Thumb  rests  on  tool  just  below  K,  and  revolves  tool  in  any  direc- 
tion. J,  an  eccentric  screw-head  to  regulate  the  slide  K,  to  make 
it  of  very  delicate  touch,  L.  posts  into  which  the  flesible  wires 
from  battery  go.  N,  spiral  spring  inside  for  throwing  the  arma- 
ture O  back  against  the  check  acrew-head  C,  which  head  also 
opens  or  closes  to  couirol  the  distance  the  hammer  travels.  H, 
8crew  to  regulate  strength  of  spiral  spring  iu  N.  D.  B,  and  A, 
the  automatic  brake  which  controls  the  number  of  blows  of  ham- 
mer. B,  screw-head  for  raisiog  or  lowering  to  permit  the  tool  to 
always  keep  the  right  distance  to  be  struck  by  armature  or  ham- 
mer. Makes  500  to  3000  blows  a  minute.  Weight  eight  ounces 
avoirdupois. 

Mattel  No.  2.— This  is  exacl  size  of  magnets  and  the  frame.     It 
weighs  but  BJ  ounces  avoirdupois. 

Fio.  129. 
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H,  bnreeshoe  magnets,  very  compact.  L.  the  armature,  with- 
out IVame  or  hammer  thereon.  A,  screw  to  regulate  the  spring 
of  the  circuit-breaker.  B.  posts  for  attaching  flexible  wire  from 
battery  C,  automatic  brake,  which  is  struck  by  poiut  of  spring 
F,  and  is  always  pressing  hard  thereon.  E,  screw  regulator  of 
tool,  pcrniittiug  it  to  let  head  of  tool  project  enough  to  move 


fornard  about  one-fiftietb  of  an  iDch  when  struck  by  M  ou  the 
end  of  brake  C.     G,  baudle  of  hard  rubber. 

This  is  DOW  as  complete  aacau  well  be  made.  Tbe  first  Jniitrument 
weighed  oue  pouud.  Tlua  last  is  all  we  could  ank  in  Hize  and 
weight,  aa  well  as  shape.  The-  baudle  and  the  hamraer  on  the 
armature  are  not  shown  in  the  cut  of  this  mallet,  nor  is  the  nag. 

They  are  both  run  by  three  cups  of  emallesl  size  fiunt^u  Cuke 
Battery;  it  coats  about  15  cents  a  week  to  charge  them.  These  are 
the  only  practical  electro -magnetic  mallets  now  in  use.  As  to 
saving  of  time,  it  has  been  claimed  by  the  Inventor  that  be  has 
packed  one-quarter  ounce  foil  in  one  hour  fifWu  minutes.  It 
wil!  save  thre«  out  of  four  hours,  and  nearly  all  ihe  labor. 


—This  instrument  is  the 
IS  tbe caption  indicates, 


AUTOMiTIC   PlL'GOER   FOE   EnGI> 

invention  of  Dr.  T.  L.  Buckingham,  t 

is  operated  by  the  itcutal  engine.  Those  who  have  used  the  ii 
struiuent  and  are  most  familiar  with  it  claim  that  it  possesses  every 
available  quality  for  sucb  an  appliance.  The  blow  is  given  by  a 
spring,  and  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  operator;  it  ia 
regulated  by  a  eet  surew  on  the  head  and  a  movable  collar  ou  the 
hand-piece.  Tbe  latter  can  be  moved  at  will  during  the  operation 
of  theiuBtrument,  regulating  ibe  stroke  from  tbe  strongest  required 
to  the  lightest  appreciable  touch  ;  or  the  blows  can  be  suspended 
altogether  and  the  imtrumeut  used  a^  a  hand  plugger,  and  that, 
too,  without  stopping  the  engine. 

Tbe  requirements  of  delicate  operations  needing  special  and  pre- 
cise manipulation,  are  well  met  by  the  skilful  use  of  this  instru- 
ment. 

The  bit-holder  is  movable,  and  is  drawn  back  aft^r  each  blow 
by  a  small  spiral  spring  attachmeiit. 

The  instrument  as  ordinarily  used  gives  about  eighteen  hundred 
blows  per  minute,  but  the  number  c^n  be  greatly  reduced  by  a 
simple  change  in  the  machinery,  which  can  be  effected  in  a  few 
momenlfi,  and  thus  the  blows  reduced  to  less  than  one  hundred 
per  minute. 

Tbe  points  used  in  this  are  such  aa  are  in  common  use  with  au- 
tomatic mallets. 

A  ring  accompanies  this  instrument,  which  being  attached  to  it 
will  aid  the  operator  iu  holding  aiid  directing  it  while  operating. 
It  is  represented  by  the  following  cut  (Fig.  130^. 
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Hyde's  Pneumatic  Plugger. — This  iiiBtrument  wbs  devised 
auH  introduced  U>  llie  pnifessina  abniit  1870.  It  coneiaU  of  a 
small  cast  iron  E'rame,  to  which  isatlachedaBmall  cylinder,  which 
with  its  pislou  serves  as  an  air  pump ;  this  is  operated  by  fly  apd 
drive  wheels,  which  are  arranged  in  the  frame  and  operuled  by  the 
foot. 

To  the  pyliuder  is  attached  a  rubber  tube  about  eevea  feet  in 
length  ;  to  this  is  attached  the  hand- piece,  withiD  which  a  plunger 
plays;  when  in  motion  this  coramunicates  its  impulses  to  the 
plugger. 

As  the  plugger  io  the  cylinder  is  driven  to  and  fro,  the  hammer 
in  the  haml-piece  responds,  expending  ils  force  upon  the  socket- 
piece  that  holds  the  plugging  point. 

The  hlnw  is  direct  and  elastic,  as  the  piston  or  hammer  is  with- 
drawn the  moment  the  blow  is  given. 

The  rapidity  of  stroke,  as  well  bb  the  force,  is  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  operator. 

This  instrument,  in  ihehaudsfif  those  who  have  become  familiar 
with  it,  is  very  efficient  and  easily  iiperated. 

A  modification  of  this  instrument  has  been  made,  which  consists 
of  tiuhsiituting  a  rubber  ball,  about  three  inches  iu  diameter,  for 
the  (rume,  wheels  and  cylinder  ;  and  ihe  operation  is  etfectfld  by 
working  the  foot  upon  the  ball.  This  certainly  has  the  advantage 
of  being  much  more  simple. 


SECTION  D.— MATRICES  FOR  PROXIMAL  FILLINGS. 


To  Dr.  Louis  Jack  belongs  the  honor  of  devising  and  putting 
into  practical  form  the  uairices  as  aids  in  filling  teeth. 

His  description  of  these  appliaaces,and  the  manner  of  using 
them,  is  so  concise  and  complete,  that  we  have,  with  his  consent, 
transferred  it  almost  wholly  to  these  jiages.  By  a  careful  study 
of  the  directions  here  given,  almost  any  one  of  good  manipulative 
ability  will  be  able  to  use  them  with  good  results.  T. 


"The  fint  st^p,  !□  case  the  teeth  are  in  dose  oontact,  is  tosepa- 
rat*  them,  either  by  pressure,  or,  as  in  sn  extensive  caries  as  is 
Duder  consideratioD,  by  a  parallel -sided  Rle  ;  and  from  this  flight 
BeparatioD  rapidly  and  freely  ujien  hy  cuttingdown  the  enamel  at 
the  middle  of  the  space,  afterwards  increasing  somewhat  freeJy 
with  the  chisel  the  inner  portion  of  the  opening.  Another  plan  I 
aonietimes  pursue,  where  no  fracture  of  the  masticatin);  plate  haa 
occurred,  is  to  pass  a  small  five-sided  drill  until  it  fails  tn  meet 
with  resistance,  increasing  by  a  larger  drill ;  and  from  ihese  two 
half  circles  I  cut  in  either  direction  with  suitable  chisels  by  care- 
fully splitting  down  the  enamel. — first  the  masticating  portion, — 
and  continuing  until  a  free  space  is  secured  on  the  inner  side;  then 
more  carefully  opening  towards  the  buccal  division,  until  a  slight 
space  is  made  at  this  point.  The  file  may  be  u.sed  at  this  stage  to 
further  open  the  space,  and  in  bringing  the  surfaces  into  proper 
shape  and  smoothness.  When  the  cavities  are  so  large  as  is  as- 
sumed above,  there  will  usually  be  found  so  much  d i so rga nidation 
of  the  enamel  as  to  render  necessary  so  much  cutting  to  procure  a 
healthy  surlnce  as  will  open  a  space  abundantly  large  for  the  sub- 
seijuent  work.  If  more  is  needed,  it  is  secured  by  wedging;  in 
any  case  a  separation  as  large  at  the  lower  part  as  a  No.  7  Proid 
file,  and  at  the  cervical  part  as  a  No.  3,  is  easily  secured.  The 
buccal  space  should  he  but  slightly  wedge-shaped,  and  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  palatal,  for  reasoiiB  which  will  appear  in  the 
pro(ier  place. 

"After  removing  the  softer  caries,  the  walls  of  the  cavity  are 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  filling ;  the  overhanging  masti- 
cating plate  being  first  cut  away  in  a  circular  form  on  a  line  with 
the  bottom  or  pulp  wall,  so  that  by  direct  approach  every  part 
of  the  cavity  is  accessible  to  slightly  curved  or  even  straight  in- 
struments. This  opens  the  whole  cavity  to  view.  The  instru- 
raent  best  adapted  for  this  purpose  is  the  gouge-shaped  chisel, 
which  cuts  with  exceeding  keenness,  and  produces  the  form  de- 
sired at  this  part.  The  removal  of  this  portion  of  the  euamel  is 
an  important  and  indispensable  step  in  the  improvemeut  I  am 
pursuing.  It  is  practiced  by  the  better  operators  to  a  somewhat 
less  degree,  and  is  in  many  cases  an  advantage  to  the  organ.  No 
other  argument  to  defeud  this  course  may  be  used  than  that  io 
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these  fillings,  so  difficult  of  execution,  everything  subservient  to 
better  performance  must  be  followed  out  which  is  not  injurious  to 
the  strength  and  preservation  of  the  organ.  It  will  often  prove 
true  here,  as  elsewhere  in  surgery,  that  something  must  be  taken 
to  save  the  remainder. 

"  The  cervical  wall  is  now  cut  at  a  right  angle  to  the  proximal 
surface,  taking  care  to  remove  from  the  surface  of  the  tooth  be- 
neath the  gum  any  half-decomposed  enamel  which  may  be  pres- 
ent at  this  part.  No  retain ing-groove  or  pits  are  needed  on  this 
wall. 

"  The  buccal  and  palatal  walls  are  next  smoothly  cut,  and  on 
the  side  of  each,  where  they  have  sufficient  strength,  a  shallow, 
round -bottomed  groove  is  made  the  whole  length,  and  terminat- 
ing at  the  very  surface  of  the  masticating  plate  of  enamel.  The 
outer  retaining-groove  should  be  near  the  margin,  to  avoid  any 
approach  to  the  pulp ;  the  inner  one  should  be  nearer  the  bottom 
of  the  cavity,  so  that,  in  the  subsequent  cutting  away  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  palatal  wall  in  the  finishing  process,  the  hold  of  the 
gold  may  not  be  obliterated.  The  instruments  best  adapted  for 
this  grooving  are  made  by  filing  a  straight  point  quite  round  and 
small,  then  bending  at  a  suitable  angle,  and  shaping  so  as  to 
have  the  edge  at  the  inner  side  of  the  curve.  Instruments  of 
this  form  are  better  adapted  for  cutting  the  hard  dentine  and 
enamel  than  any  others,  for  the  reasons  that  they  may  be  made 
harder  than  usual  without  danger  of  breakage ;  they  cut  with 
more  keenness,  do  not  chatter,  leave  the  surface  without  sharp 
lines,  and,  in  grooving,  each  cut  follows  the  last  with  certainty. 
They  are  directly  reverse  in  form  to  the  hoes  and  excavators  in. 
general  use. 

"  The  pulp-wall  of  the  cavity  is  not  altered  in  the  form  it  pre- 
sents after  the  removal  of  the  caries. 

"  The  next  and  very  important  step  is  to  remove  the  sharp  corners 
of  the  mouth  of  the  cavity,  and  at  every  part  well  polish  it  with 
pumice-stone ;  this  facilitates  the  passage  of  the  gold  over  the 
surface,  and  the  perfect  contact  of  the  foil  with  every  part.  This 
polishing  is  rapidly  done  by  rotating  a  piece-  of  boxwood  armed 
with  pulverized  pumice. 

"  Selection  is  now  made  of  one  of  the  appliances  figured  below,. 
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which  are  inteuded  to  give  form  to  the  outer  surface  of  L)ie  Olliog, 
and  are  called  matrices  for  this  reaHon.     These   little  affairs  are 
made  of  a  variety  of  shapes,  aizec,  and  thiclcDess.     Ther  are 
P  formed  of  slightly  wedj;e-sh»{)ed  pieces  of  steel, 

j^^^^l  and  are,  as  the  cut  desiguates,  hollowed  out  at  their 
9^^^^  thicker  edge,  which  depressiou  t«rmiuBteB  at  the 
thinner  edge.  At  the  part  of  the  depression  de- 
signed to  give  shape  to  the  buccal  edge  of  the  ftlliog  the  cut  is 
generally  abrupt  and  deep;  at  the  inner  portion  it  is  more  shal- 
low aod  more  inclined.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  depressioD 
widens  as  it  passes  toward  the  thinner  edge  to  follow  the  usnal 
form  of  proximal  cavities.*  The  lower  and  thin  edge  is  rounded, 
to  outline  the  curved  margin  of  the  cervicitl  ivall,  and  to  effect 
pressure  U|«)n  either  the  gum  or  the  appliances  used  to  stop  the 
escape  of  mucus  and  blood  from  this  tissue. 

"  The  plane  parts  of  the  face  are  file-cot  or  coarsely  draw-filed. 
The  reverse  aide,  repreeeuted  in  Fig.  131.  and  which  for  con- 
e  of  description  is  divided  into  three  sections,  is,  in  most 
eases,  plane  and  smooth,  excepting  at  the 
section  c,  which  is  file-cut.  It  is  ofl«n 
«ry  to  have  this  side  in  two  sur- 
faces, one  section,  a,  parallel  with  the 
plane  parts  of  the  face,  and  Irum  this 
point  inclining  to  a  thin  edge.  A  very  desirable  form  is  to  have 
aectiun  c  bent  backwards  to  follow  the  incline  of  the  proximate 
tooth  beneath  the  gum.  At  each  end  a  square  cut  ia  made  to  fit 
Fi  133  "^'"^  C''^"^  ^"''^  represented  at  Pig.  133.  After 
ft  ^  being  formed  they  are  protected  from  oxidation, 

y  W  heated  to  redness,  plunged  in  the  cold  baih,  and 

temper  drawn  to  near  blueness;  after  ]>olishiiig 
the  depression  they  will  be  ready  for  use.  Quitea  number  of  pairs 
are  ueceesary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  differing  canes,  but 
for  the  ordinary -sized  simple  proximal  cavities  a  dozen  {leira, 
varying  in  width,  iu  thickness,  and  in  size  of  depression,  are  all 
that  I  have  found  necessary.     Fig.   131    represents  the  largest 
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tile  required,  tliose  in  most  use  not  being  more  than  froro  ime- 
half  to  two-thirds  this  width  aod  thickness.  The  chanti^ier  of 
these,  mudificati'inB  will  depend  somewhat  iipiiii  the  deijireil  end, 
since  either  a  flul  contour  or  excessively  muvex  Burfnoe  rauy  be 
pnwiuced  at  the  pleasure  iit'  the  operatitr,  or  to  eiiit  the  needs  of 
the  individual  operation,  by  varyio);  the  form  anil  depth  of  the 
depression.  It  is  also  occasionally  necessary  to  have  a  matrix 
of  unuDUsI  form  to  meet  special  ca^es,  where  the  space  is  es* 
tremely  great,  or  where,  from  the  fracture  of  th«  outer  plate  of 
enamel,  a  ttfeel  one  will  not  remain  in  position  ;  for  this  pnrpuse 
I  have  found  hard  boxwood  lo  answer  quite  well.  Silver,  also, 
in  snoh  ca^es,  will  occasionally  bf»  found  useful.  I  sumctimas 
take  an  impression  of  the  immediate  part  to  aa»i<>t  ine  in  the 
fabrication  of  a  suitable  appliance.  I  have  also  made  double- 
fnced  ones,  which  are  so  formed  aH  on  oue  adjUMlmunt  to  allow 
both  cavities  to  be  filled.  For  iiuiialed  teeth,  having  large  pos- 
terior cavities,  a  ring  of  silver  may  be  used,  carrying  out  the  same 
principle  in  forming  the  portion  which  bounds  the  eavity.  I  have 
used  the  same  plan  in  buccal  cavities, 

"The  selected  matrix  should,  Rt  the  convex  eilge,  be  a  little 
thinner  than  the  space  between  the  teeth  at  their  closest  part  by 
the  gum  :  it  should  jwas  above  the  edge  of  the  cervical  wall,  and 
should  conform  at  this  part  to  the  contour  of  the  tooth  ;  the 
lower  and  thicker  edge  should  reach  nearly  to  the  masticating 
surface,  and  Ibis  edge  should  not  entirely  fill  the  lower  part  of 
the  ppHce ;  above  all,  the  depression  at  every  part  of  its  border 
shouhl  extend  slightly  beyond  the  edge  of  the  civity. 

"Afier  having  secured  the  cervical  part  of  the  t»ee  from  the 
encniBchnieuC  of  moisture,  by  means  of  the  rubber  dam,  or,  when 
this  is  not  applicable,  wedges  of  wood,  little  rings  of  india-rub- 
ber, the  string-dam,  short  pieces  nf  waxed  twine,  of  such  size  as 
to  remain  firmly  in  place  when  drawn  between  ibe  teeth,  the  ap- 
*  plication  of  dilute  chloride  of  zinc,  etc.,  or  a  eonibinatiou  of  two 
or  more  of  these  means,  the  matrix  is  taken  up  in  the  pliers 
(Fig.  13^)  and  pushed  upward  until  it  presseii  upou  the  gum  nr 
the  appliances,  and  until  it  impinges  lightly  betwoeu  the  teeth. 
It  is  now  wedged  firndy  against  the  tooth  to  be  operated  upon 
with  little  boxwood  wedges;  thea«  secure  it  in  place  during  the 
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pneking.  It  is  well  usually  to  insert  two  wedges,  one  from  the 
buccal  sifle  between  the  teetb  Dear  the  mnrgin  of  the  gunia,  ftnd 
one  fmin  the  palatine  or  Ungual  side,  uearer  the  maeticftting 
surface  of  the  teeth  than  the  margin  of  the  gum  ;  thus  the  ma- 
trix will  be  firiDiy  keyed  tu  its  proper  position.  When  the 
matris  pa^es  up  to  the  prO[)«r  poiat,  the  wedgiug  towania  the 
cavity  throws  the  lower  edge  agaiii3l  and  somewhat  beneath  the 
projecting  swell  of  enamel  of  the  ueighbonug  tooth,  which  adds 
to  the  aecurity.  However  tightly  the  matrix  mRy  fit  between 
the  teeth,  it  will  not,  frequenily,  retain  its  fixedness  unless  se- 
curely wedged.  ISnswooii  answers  for  this  purpose  belter  than 
aay  substant^e  I  have  employed,  for  the  ^eIl^<on  that  it  in  so  hard 
as  to  \>e  unyielding,  and  ou  this  account  also  does  not  require  to 
be  more  than  piiished  into  the  space.  The  wedges  should  be  made 
to  conform  iu  size  and  shape  to  the  space  they  are  intended  to 
occupy,  in  order  that  they  may  the  raoi-e  firmly  retain  their  po- 
sition when  inserted.  Moistening  them  with  a  solution  of  gum 
sandarae  or  mastic  adds  much  Lo  their  security  in  position  afler 
they  are  introduced.  The  pliers  (Fig.  13.^)  are  adapted  to  their 
introduction. 

"  In  case  the  adjoining  teeth  are  not  in  contact  it  is  always  neces- 
sary to  introduce  a  wedge  between  them,  to  give  greater  Iinnue«s 
to  the  teeth  and  less  discomfort  tu  the  patient.  In  all  large  cav- 
ities I  fix  the  matrix  previous  Lo  iulrudiicing  the  napkins.  Where 
the  rubber  dam  is  required,  it  precedes  thisuppllance,  which  may 
aid  iu  keeping  the  rubber  in  place. 

"  For  the  small  case*,  the  dryiug  is  done  first,  the  napkins  ap- 
plied, and  a  hard  rope  of  bibulous  paper  is  passed  against  the  gum, 
followed  by  the  matrix.  Fig.  134  represents  the  appearance  of  ibe 
parts  at  this  stage,  except  the  wedges,  which  are 
not  shown.  When  the  cavity  ia  now  examined, 
it  will  be  found  lo  present  an  ojien  month,  formed 
by  its  curved  lower  edge  of  enamel,  and  by  the  ' 
boundary  of  the  matrix,  through  which  funod- 
shaped  openiog  every  part  of  the  space  is  eauly 
seen  and  directly  touched.  The  case  is  Oiiw  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  gold, 

"  I  use  for  the  upper  half  or  more  of  the  filling,  ribbons  of  Noa. 
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I,  5,  or  6,  of  Don-coheaive  gold,  uot  auttealed.    These  ribbnus  are 
lade  of  one-fourth  to  whole  eheeU  of  fuil,  depeadiiig  on  the  ^iice 
f  the  space,  and  then  folded  into  blocks,  varied  in  length  by  lhf< 
luirementf  of  ihe  case.     For  tlie  lower  third  I  prefer  rolled 
told  of  Ku.  20  to  30,  of  the  most  udhesive  character,  aud  annealed. 
t  alfM>  use  for  this  part  iu  many  cases  '  Eurekn  gold  tilling,'  No. 
BS,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  taking  up  one  or  more  of  the 
Arcds,  and  working  them  in  wherever  needed.     The  fir^t  block 
^r  mat  is  passed  up  toward  the  outer  border,  until  it  reaches  the 
servical  wall,  when  the  lower  end  is  pushed  into  plaee,  aud  fast- 
ned  by  pressure  into  the  upper  part  of  the  retHining-groi)ve.     The 
x>nd  piece  is  secured  in  the  same  manner  in  the  inner  ur  palatal 
e;  a  further  piece  is  forced  between  the  two,  and  directly 
aiust  the  cervical  wall.     When  a  sufficiency  of  gold  is' placed 
I  these  [larts  to  save  the  tooth  from  contact  of  the  points, 
e  gold  is  securely  malleted  against  the  walls  at  all  points,  pay- 
iag  particular  attention  to  the  junction  of  the  tooth  with  the  ma- 
in this  way  I  proceed,  succeiSBively  introducing  and  mallet- 
mtil  the  cavity  is  two-thirds  filled,  not  hastening  further  ut 
my  point,  unless  the  assurance  is  reached  that  the  gold  is  per- 
sotly  consolidated.     At  this  point  I  commence  and  continue  the 
nployment  of  heavy  gold,  the  first  pieces  of  which  should  be  well 
iu  the  gold  previously  introduced  at  the  parts  over  the  re- 
ng-grooves,  and  also  worked  uell  into  the  foundation.     It  is 
a  simple  matter  to  lill  up  the  remainder  wilh  quickness, 
n  case  there  should  hapgwn  to  bean  encroachment  by  moi^^ture 
near  the  close  of  the  packing,  the  gold  maybe  made  smooth 
on  the  exposed  surface,  dried,  and   the  latter  part  inserted,  with 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  separated  filling.    The  form  of  the  last 
third  is  such  that,  if  inserted  with  dryness,  no  portion  can  escape. 
The  matrix  should  now  be  removed. 

"  It  will  be  found,  if  the  selectiou  and  adjustment  of  the  matrix 
has  been  correct,  that  very  lilile  filing  and  cutting  down  of  the 
plug  will  be  required,  and,  in  case  the  packing  has  been  carefully 
performed,  that  the  gold  will  be  solidly  condensed  at  every  part. 
It  will  also  be  noticed  that,  while  the  gold  is  solid,  it  will  not 
Uive  become  har<leaed  in  temper  on  the  proximal  eurCioe,  but 
I  laterally  nu'ler  the  burnieher,  not  unlike  lead  or  tin. 
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"  I  must  at  Lhia  pnint  call  uttentiun  In  the  imgiortanoe  ot  the 
ailii  pint  ion  (if  the  filling  mnterml  lu  the  cervical  wall,  which  it  re- 
quires ud  words  to  show  will  besccureiibylhismethiKi.  There  can 
Uurdly  he  a  question  that  the  generul  failure  of  proximal  tilllogs 
IS  due  to  oDe  or  both  of  twocausea, — the  imperfect  preparation  of 
(he  cavity,  and  the  waut  of  solidity  and  aduptatioti  nf  the  gold  at 
this  pari.  When  the  tilliug  extendi  to  the  gum  or  beneath  it,  and 
the  teeth  are  not  permitted  t<»  come  into  apposiiion  here,  this 
portion  of  the  lonth.  when  well  protecteil,  is  leatt  liable  to  decay, 
a»  Ihig  it  uul  the  place  where  caries  vt'ialltf  conniiertces.  And  when 
tlie  filling  reacha"  to  the  ceraentuiu,  the  recurrence  of  cariea  k  still 
le!>s  to  be  apprehended,  since  it  if  a  clearly  establiiihed.  hut  ap- 
pBrenlly  overlooked,  principle  that  this  structure  is  the  letial  lia- 
ble of  the  dental  tissues  to  destruction.  It  will  be  noticed  how 
seldom  failures  occur  along  the  cervical  edge  of  gutta-percha  fill- 
ings, even  when  carelessly  perfi>rnied-  These  coDaiderations  have 
been  forcing  many  tu  seek  for  better  means  of  securing  adapta- 
tion, solidity,  and  smoothness  at  this  part. 

"The  instruments  for  introducing  the  filling  are  of  simple  forms 
and  direct  action,  but  they  shnuld  be  in  fine  condition, — that  is, 
the  polnis  should  be  well  serrated,  and  sharp.  The  only  important 
modificatiou  needed  are  some  pairs  of  mated  pluggers,  formed  as 
at  Fig.  135,  in  which  one  aide  of  the  edge  is  considerably  longer 
than  the  other,  which  longer  side,  in  matleting,  ia  con- 
'''  slantly  kept  against  the  matrix;  this  effects  the  greatest 
assure  upon  the  margins,  and  secures  with  pusitiveness 
i  perfect  fulue^s  and  ibe  proper  consolidation  nf  the 
gold  at  these  parts.  Heveral  sizes  and  varied  curves  of 
this  point  are  re<(uired. 

"The  finishing  of  the  case  is  not  different  from  the  usual 
course  pursued.  In  my  own  practice  I  open  still  further 
the  inner  portion  of  the  apace,  which  is  easily  done  with 
chisels  and  suitable  files.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  de- 
pression in  the  matrix  produces  a  space  which  is  considerably 
greater  on  the  inner  side,  and  which  may  be  increased  at  pleasure. 
In  many  rases,  where  the  tendency  to  caries  is  very  great.  I  chisel 
quite  freely  from  the  inner  platesof  enamel,  doing  this  after  both 
the  adjoining  fillings  are  inserted,  cutting  down  both  gold  and 
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eoamel  tt>gether,  allowing  the  fillings  to  touch  only  at  the  promi- 
nent outer  part.  The  result  is  then  an  imitation  of  the  exceed- 
ingly oval  bicuspid,  the  immunity  from  decay  of  which  all  must 
have  seen  examples. 

"Fig.  136  represents  a  transverse  section  of  two 
cases  at  a  point  immediately  above  the  grinding         ^^^-  ^^^• 
surface,  which  exhibits  the  outline  of  the  form  of 
the  cavity  and  finished  surface  of  the  gold. 

"  In  full  confidence,  founded  on  considerable 
trial,  I  claim  that  this  method  of  filling  large  distal-proximal  cav- 
ities overcomes  several  of  the  chief  difficulties  and  deficiencies 
hitherto  experienced,  as  well  as  enables  greater  facility  of  per- 
formance, and  the  securing  of  excellent  results." 
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A  Text-Book  of  Medical  Chemistry. 

BY  E.  H.  BARTLEY,  M.D., 

Auoduc  FroTciKot  of  ChcoX'.ity  >(  Ihe  L/ine  Iilan'l  Coltn:^  Hoipiul .  Prr<idn>i  nt  Iti<  AirKricu  Edchmv  ct 
Public  Analfia  i  Chid  <JK>^fm>l.  BoBn)  uf  H«lit<.  of  Bioaklyn,  N.  V  .  etc. 

Illustrated  lamo.  Cloth,  C2.o0. 
This  book,  written  especially  for  students  and  physicians,  aims  to  be  »  text-book 
for  the  one  and  a  work  of  reference  for  the  other.  It  is  practical  and  concise,  dealing 
only  wiih  those  parts  of  chemistry  pertaining  to  medicine :  no  lime  being  waEted  in 
long  descriptions  of  substances  and  theories  of  interest  only  to  the  advanced  chemi- 
cal student. 

PART  I— Trau  of  Llgdl.  Hul  and  Ekctrlclly.  which  an  ((t«Tn>«]  il  lome  1ci>Elh,«id  np)>naiinii  nidi 

■nd  lucof  eIk  9p«:EiDbcDpe.    In  rIcctriciTy,  tbe  prirtcipcTAlm  h«4  b«n  ui  ^vc  kiidi  Jnlurm#Lion  b  I*  udcd 
lot  Ihc  prDt>EF  undcntoDcbnff,  wofkiiw  mnd  ^a  of  ibr  Btedical  tuilcry. 
PART  11—^1  hcoreiiciil  Uhcmuirr,    Only  luch  poniom  at  Ibe  nil  oubluhcd  princirlu  of  nodBrn  chcvliHT 

damenury  put*  fini.  lluldKiIudesIfUir  bebMlcriilift  laduilyanymalDr  bolaud  r*CB.     Tllc»lhAri(* 
■RpnHnied  in  a  inKiH.cJeirwiiy.lnalDgial  enter  and  In  ■  muniicc  irhkh  Ihc  auihorhu  found  •pcddly 

PART  UI— TiaUDf  ihciuiuralhuti>rTO<thoclciMnu,or  JwitpiinGllHlcDnpouids.wittilhilipliyiiiilsskd 

■clIoB  (ml  IDilrolonr. 
PAJtT  IV—Organic  iHidiei  eommDnly  wed  In  ififdiclne  and  pharmacy.     The  principal  organic  lubauoce* 
derived  frT»m  animal  Itfe  arc  given  ■  place.     In  Lhe  appendix  wij  be  fouiHl  analyt^  of  ihe  pnftcrpal  teAlclla** 
■nd  liuuca,  ublei  uf  »bibiJiEle>  and  v£  ipeeific  ^aviuei,  xhc  metric  ayKem,  and  oiher  uiijij  iiuwnainfl. 

Applied  Medical  Chemistry. 

Containing  a  description  of  the  apparatus  and  methods  employed  in  the  practice 
of  Medical  Chemistry,  the  Chemistry  of  Poisons,  Physiological  and  Pathological 
Analysis.  Urinary  and  Fecal  Analysis,  Sa.nitary  Chemistry  and  the  Examination  of 
Medicinal  Agents,  Foods,  etc. 

BY  LAWRENCE:  WOLPP,  M.D., 

Deannlrator  nf  Chemiilry  in  the  Jeffenon  Medical  College;  Member  oflhe  Philadelphia  Cnlliie  ef  Phaitaacy 

Ootavo,  Oloth,  81  50, 

•^•The  object  oi  Ihe  author  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  the  practitioner  and  student 

X  reliable  and  simple  guide  for  making  analyses  and  examinations  of  (he  varioul 

medicinal  agents,  human  excretions,  secretions,  etc..  without  elaborate  apparatus  or 
expensive  processes. 

Practical  and  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Being  a  complete  course  in  Chemical  Analysis,  for  pharmaceutical  and  medical 
students. 

BY  HENRY  TRIMBLE,  Ph.Q.. 
Probaaor  of  Analytical  Cbemlilry  <n  Ibc  Philadelphia  College  of  Pfaamaqr. 

mtmtrated.    Bvo.    Oloth,  tl.SO. 

StftlMARY  OF  CONTENTS.  Paitl,  PiacUcal— Preparaiicn.nd  Propenlet  of  13aa*»,P«pM»tloBrfSato, 
eic  Pan  II  Section  I— Biua,  Group  I— Potaulum,  Sodium.  Lilhium,  Ammonium.  Group  II— Banun, 
Sironiiun,  Calciun.  Macncnum.  Croup  til— Mannneae,  Zinc,  Cobalt  Nickel.  Group  IV— Iron,  Ccrlmi, 
Chromium,  Aluminium.  Group  V— ArHD-c,  Andin«ny.  Tio,  Gold.  PlatiRun.  Croup  Vl-Menufy  <l(). 
Rlitnulh,  Copper.  Cadmium.  Croup  VII-3ilver,  Mercury  (ou<).  Lead.  Section  II— Acidt.  Secliua  til— 
Daleciional  Baiit  and  Acldi.  Section  IV-Sgniearibe  (<»ciiaM  aad  Teitiof  t^riiy  ol  (he  bh*  Inpon- 
ani  OrganU  Compound!  Part  III.  Quantitative  Chemical  Analyila.  Seciion  I— Gravimetric  BadaHdaa.  ' 
Seetionll-VolusieirkEatimuloB.     There  are  alao  a  number  of  tiaeful  Tablei. 

LHPPMANN'S  ORGAJnO  AND  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.    Including 

Urine  Analysis  and  the  Analysis  of  Water  and  Food.  By  ?leMRV  I.BPPHANN, 
M.D,,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  at  Jefferson  Medic.il  College,  PhilBdclphia. 
iimo.  Clotb.  f  t.oo;  Irlerleavcd  for  the  addition  of  Notea,  fl-ij 
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Reissue,  !n  an  Improved  Form,  i2mo  size,  neatly  bound  in  Plexibli 
Cloth.     Each  volume  sold  separately. 

PRICE   FIFTY  CENTS. 


American   Health   Primers 

Edited  by  W.  VV.  KEEN,  M.D., 

Fellow  of  the  ColUgt  of  Physicians  of  PkUadelpkin. 
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(MMsible,  among  alt  daise<i,  a  knowleilge  of  the  elemematy  facts  of  Preventive  Medicine,  ai 
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Hygienic  Science.  They  are  intended  lo  te«ch  people  the  principles  of  Health,  and  how  ' 
take  care  of  themielvcs,  their  children,  pupili,  emplCQ'ts,  etc. 

HandBome  Cloth  Binding,  50  centa,  each. 

Sent,  {nslpaid,  upon  receipt  of  price,  or  may  be  oljtained  from  any  book  store. 
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